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| PREFACE. 


An 8 Jefive: -of 5 improving this Sele don as 
muc yas poſſible, has engaged the Compiler to make 
© confiderable alterations upon it in every ſucceeding im- 
preſſion. For theſe liberties he hopes to be forgiven 3 3 
eſpecially as they have been the means of giving it, 
at laſt, a degree of excellence, which, he flatters 
himſelf, will render it bighly acceptable to every per 
ou of taſte, To prevent, however, the inconveni- 
ences which might attend the varying! of it ſo much 
in future editions, it is determined to allow it, hence- 
| forward, to remain the ſame, or nearly the ſame, as it 
is now . to the public.— Of the general plan 
and manner oz > NARS: yt the eee is a | ſhort ac - 
count. * WEE 


a # 


Pater 1.1 is catculatedi to 3 ks accurate nur be- > 

5 ed Reader. It is divided into eight ſeQions z 'Eve in 

| Proſe, and three in Verſe. For ſeveral eee it was 

thought proper to preſerve the poctical pieces entirely 

diſunct from the proſaic; but, in teaching, it will ge» 

neærally be preferable to take the ſections in the order 

One, Two, Three, Six, Four, Seven, Five, Eight: by 
5 which method the learner will be well excerciſed in the 
reading of Proſe: before entering upon that of Verſe; ; and 

will, afterwards, read a ſection of the latter kind and 
- || one of y former akecnately,. till this- part be fiaithed.: 


{ . II. may "by N with! no less advantage than” 
the preceding, by pupils of every denomination; „ Bürk 
is particularly agapted for ſuch as may have occifion do 
2 IN ſpeak in public. This Part is divided into five e ſections; A 
the firſt three, exhiviting, ſpecimens of eloquence ſuited, - 
reſpeRively, to the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar z. 
—— the fourth, Specches delivered on , various occaſions 3. 
- | the fifth, . Drau pieces. Theſe may be gone re- 
5 . 2 e e ly; 


xt 


% 
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I 1 e * every ſtudent ; ; W . a 
particular ſpecies of delivery is in view, one ſection 
will deſerve to be longer dwelt upon than another, 
as is manifeſt from their titles, —It need hardly bc ob- | 
| ſerved, that frequent reading in a ſtanding poſture, and | 
recitation without book, are eſſentially neceſſary in iN 


forming the Public * and 8 proper for” 

/youth i in general. FS Ro 75 
* the Appendix 7 given a 3 of Lefſons on am 

original plan, by which the Compiler has loag taught 

with uncommon ſucceſs. In particular caſes, theſe 

. may be read wholly through, as an introduction to 

| pieces of greater length and of a more mixed nature; 

but, in general, it will anſwer better to make a few of 

them a part of each day's reading, repeating them in 

the ſame manner as often as may be thought neceſſa- 

xy. The eſſay on Engliſh Grammar, which concludes 


the whole, will, it is . be een as an Füße. 
ful compendium, EO. 


Br caſting” this eye 3 the table of: 8 Gs: 

variety and merit of the pieces contained in this vo- 

lume will appear in a ftriking light. Almoſt every 
emotion of the ſoul, and every mode of expreſſion, will 
here be called forth into exerciſe; while, at the ſame 
time, the pupil will be made acquainted with the beſt 
authors, aud, by the frequent petuſal of ſo many of 
their principal beauties. acquire a taſte for correct and 
elegant writing. As a further recommendation of the 

work, nothing will be found in it which can in the 
ſmalleſt degree by off-nfive to delicacy or hurtful to 
morals: on the contrary, every leſſon will be found. to- 

be either innocently eee or r agrevably inſtruc- 
tive. 5 2 g 
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PALIT 


. earthly power can beſtow, nor take. Gimp bim. 


We ought to diſtruſt our Tale even when 8 * 5 
Pear the moſt reaſonable. 


It is idle, as well as abfard, to pol our os 


upon others. The ſame ground of convidion operates 


differently on 'the ſame man in different cue 
and on different men in the ſame circumſtances. 


Chooſe what is moſt ins cuſtom will make it the moſt 


pevcable,:. 75> ; 
F A cheerful -copntenance 1 a 1 heart. 
Hypocriſy i is a homage that vice pays to virtue. 


Anxiety and conſtraint are the conkiant attendants of 


pride. 


> Men make themſelves ridiculous, not ſo- much by we 


qualities they have, as by the affectation of thoſe NE, 
have not- 


Nothing blames the edge of ridicule fo EffeQually. as 


good humour, +. * 
lo ſay little and 588 00 is the charaQterifl ic of 


A great-mind. 


A mit» be gives 115 children a habit of induſtry, | 
provides for them better than by 4 giving them a lock o. 


N 
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i. 


R good or bad fortune depends = ETA on the 


choice we make of our friends. 
The young are flaves to novelty, the old to cuſtom. 


No preacher is ſo ſucceſsful as time. It gives a turn 
| of thought to the aged, which it is impoſſible to inſpire 


while they were young. 
Every man, however lite, abs a figure 1 in . own. 
eyes. 5 


Self partiality hides fromm us thoſe very faults in our- 


elves which we ſee and blame in others. 


The injuries. we do, and thole we eller, are 64450 


weighed in the ſame balance. 

Men generally put a greater value upon the favours 
they beſtow, than upon thoſe they receive. 

He who is puffed up with the firſt gale of proſperity, 


— will bend beneath the firſt blaſt of adverſity. 


— 


X 


Adverſity born its nen an from. our i Impa- 
tience. 


Men commonly owe their vietun, or their: vice to edu- 


cation as much as to nature. 
There i is no ſuch fop as my young after of his lady 


mother's making. She blows him up with ſelf conceit, 
and there he ſtops. She makes. a man of him at e | 


and a boy all his life after. 


An. infallible way to make your child eee is to 


ſatisfy all his demands. Paſſion ſwells by gratification, z 
and the impoſſibility of ſatisfying every one of his de- 


Aires, will oblige you | to ow ſhort at laſt, after be has 


become headſtrong. 
I mu. 8 ; 
* E 0 moſt RESTS, 3 to their intrinbe 


furniture, not his mind. "EA 
The true conveniencies of life are common to che king 


with his meaneſt ſubject. The king $ Jeep i is not Imzet- 
8 


9 his appetite better, : 


merit: it is ſtrange man ſhould be an exception. 
We prize a horſe for his. ſtrength and courage, not for 
his furniture. We ſ prize a man for this ſumptuous pa- 
lace, his great train, kis vaſt revenue 5 3 theſe are his 


Wr aA wa 
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The pomp which diſtinguiſhes the great man 1 the 
mob, defends him not from the fever nor from grief. 


| Give a prince all the names of majeſty that are found in 
_ a folio dictionary, the firſt attack of the gout will make 


him forget his palace and his guards. If he be in cho« 
ler, will his princedom ſecure him from turoing pale, 
and gnaſhing bis teeth like a fool? The fmalleft prick 


of a nail, the ſlighteſt paſſion of the foul, is capable of 
| rendering infipid the monarchy of the world. 


Narrow minds think Ogg right that 1 is above their 
own capacity. 

Thoſe who are the moſt faulty, are the wot prone to 
fnd faults in others. 

The firſt and moſt important fewalb quality is ſweet- 
neſs of temper. Heaven did not give to the female ſex 
infinuation and perſuation, in order to be ſurly : it did 
not make them weak in order to be imperious: it did 
not give them a ſweet voice, in order to be employed in 
ſcolding : it did not provide them with delicate features 
in order to be disfigured with anger. 

Let fame be regarded, but conſcience much more. It 
is an empty joy to appear better than you are; but a 
gn bleſſing to be what you ought to be. EI | 

Let your conduct be the reſult of deliberation, never 


| of impatience, 


In the conduct of life, let it be one great Al to 


ſhow that every thing you do proceeds from yourſelf, nof 


from your pathons, Chryſippus rewards in joy, chaſtiſes 
in wrath, doth every thing in paſſion. No perſon flands 
in awe” of Chrylippus, no perſon is grateful to him. 
Why ? Becauſe it is not Chryſippus who acts, but his 
paſſions. We ſhun him in wrath as we ſhan a wild 
beaſt; and this is all the authority he hath over us. - 

Indulge not defire at the expence of the lighteſt ar- 


ticle of virtue; paſs once it limits, and you fall head- 
long into vice. 


Examine well the ebuuſeh that finours your has.” By 
The gratification of deſire is ſometimes the worſt 


thing that can befal us. 


1 “ 


- 


„ 
T "EL angry is to puniſh. myſelf for the fault ot an- 


bother. 8 
A word dropt by chance from your friend ide 


your delicacy. Avoid a haſty reply; and beware of 


opening your diſccntent to the firſt-perſon you meet. 
When you are cool, it will vaniſh, and leave no impreſs 
on. 


The moſt profitable revenge, the moſt 3 and 


the moſt pleaſant i is to make it the intereſt of the jag 
rious perſon not to hurt you a ſecond time. | 
It was a ſaying of Sacrates, that we ſhould eat and 
drink in order to live; inſtead of living, as many do, in 
order to eat and drink. 
Be moderate in your pleaſure, that your reliſh for 


| them may continue. 


Time is requiſite to bring great projects to waturity. 


Precipitation ruins the beſt contrived plan: patience | 
ripens the moſt difficult, ; 


When we ſum up the miſeries of life, the grief be- 


ſtowed on tritles makes a great part of the account; 
trifles, which, neglected, are nothing, How ſhameful 
ſuch a weakneſs ! : 0 2 


The penſionary De. Wit being aſked thaw he 7 
| tranſakt ſuch variety of buſineſs without confuſion, an- 


ſwered, That he never did but one thing at a time. 


Guard your weak fide from being known. . it be 

| attacked, the beſt way is to join in the attac. 
3 conſulting with his generals e to lead 
lis army over the Alps into Italy, Amarel his fool 
from a corner, and adviſed him to conſult rather 


ſprung: 
how to bring it back. 


The beſt practical rule of LY is, Never to do but 
What you are willing all the world ſhould know. 8 
Solicitude in hiding failings makes them appear the 
greater. It is a ſafer and and eaſier courſe frankly to 
acknowledge them. A man owns that he is ignorant: 


we admire his modeſty. He ſays he is old: we ſcarce 


think him ſo. He declates himſelf poor: we do pa. 


one it. 
1 80 11 deſcaat on the faults of others, conſider 
Th | | W 
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| whether you be not ouilty of the ſame. To gain know- 


ledge of ourſelves, the beſt way is to convert the imper- 
fections of others into a mirror for diſcovering our own, 

Apply yourſelf more to acquire knowledge than to 
tho it. Men commonly take great pains to put off the 


| Intle Rock they have; but my rake Ettle pains to ac. 


8e more. 
Never ſuffer your: courage to Us fierce; your reſolu - 
tion obſtinate, our wiſdom . nor your patience 


| fullen. ABS 


Ao meaſure all cal by our own, is a plain act of in- 
juſtice; it is an encroachment on the common rights of 
mankind, - 

If you would teach ſecreſy to others, begin mich yout 
ſelf. How can you expect another will Keep. you ſe- 
cret, when you yourſelf cannot? 

A man's fortune is more frequently made by his tongue 
than by his virtues; — more e pee by it 
than by his vices. gr hl 


© VEN ſar: intereſt isa motive for benevolence. There 
are none ſo low but may have it in their de to 
return a goed office. e 
To deal with a man, you un know bis temper, by 
which you can lead him; or his ends, by which you can 


perſuade him; or bis friends, by whom you can govern: 
Him. 


The firſt 8 in converſation is Wund the next, 


good ſenſe; the third, good humour; 3 the lait, wit. 


The great error in converſation: is, to be ſonder of 
fpeaking than of hearing. Few ſhew more complaiſance 
an to pretend to hearken, intent all the while 1 — 
what they themſelves have to ſay; not conſideting, ta 
to ſeck one's own Pleaſure, lo: pallionarely 3 is not the way 
to pleaſe others. + 
To be an Engliſhman ! in Bondob, a Frenchivas'i in” 
Paris, a Spaniard in Madrid, is no  caly matter; and yer 
in is neceflary. | 
A man entirely without ceremony has need of great 
merit. 
He who cannot bear a jel ought never to make one: 
| e 5. 2 
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In the do- peſt diſtreſs, virtue is. more. illuſtrious than 
vice in its bigheſt proſperity. | 


No man is ſo fooliſh, but he may give good ol; at 
a time: no man fo wile, but he Way err, if he take no 
counſel but his own. - 

He whoſe ruling paſſion is love of praiſe, i is 2 fave to 
every one who has a tongue for detraftion. 

Always io indulge our appetites is to extinguiſh them, 
Adltain, that you. way enjoy. 

To have your enemy in your power, and yet 105 do 
him, good, is the greateſt heroiſm. 6 

Modeſty, were it to be recommended fo nothing Sas 
leaves a man at eaſe, by pretending to little: whereas 
vain glory requires perpetual labour to. ppear what one 
is not. If we have ſenſe, modeſty beſt ets it off; 5 if n, 

bel hides the want. 

When, even in the heat of diſpute, 1 * to my an- 
agoniſt, my victory over myſelf is more Hluſt\pns: than: 
over him, had he yielded to me. | 

The refined luxuries of the table, befilles den eg 
the body, poiſon that very pleaſure they are intended to 
promote: for, by ſoliciting the appetite, they exclude 
che greateſt pleaſure of taſte, that W lee N the | 
nn of. hunger. | ; 


VI. The Fox ding Hh — ONES 


A {Ep and a Goat, travelling together in a very furs 
day, found themſelves exceedingly thirſty ; when, 


"FR round the country in order to diſcover a place 
where tbey might probably meet with water, they at 
length deſcried a clear ſpring at the bottom of a well. 

They bath eagerly deſcended; and, having ſufficiently 


: allayed their chirſt, began to 9 how they ſhould get 


out. Many expedients: for. that. purpoſe were mutually, 

propoſed and rejeded. At laſt the crafty Fox cried out 
with great joy—L have a thought jaſt firuck into my 
mind, WIEN I ami confident will extricate us out of our 

difficulty. Do you, ſaid he to the Goat, only rear your- 

ſelf i Apupen your: hinder legs, and reſt your fore feet 

agai. the fide of the well. In this poſture I will climb 


vp to your, head, from which I ſhall be able,-with a 


ſprivs, to reach the IG and "When I am ouce there, 
: x Jou 


— 
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"you. are ſenſible it will be very eaſy for me to pull you 


out by the horns. The fimple Goat liked the — 
well, and immediately placed himſelf as directed; by 


means of which, the Fox, without much difficulty, gaiu- 


ed the top. And now, ſaid the goat, give me the aſſiſt- 
ance you promiſed. Thou old fool, replied the Fox, 
hadſt thou but half as much brains as beard, thou wouldſt 


never have believed that 1 would. hazard my own life 


to ſave thine. However, I will leave thee with a piece 
of advice; which may be of ſervice to thee: hereafter, if 


_ thou ſhouldſt have the good fortune to make thy eſcape: 


Never venture into a well again, before thou haſt well 
confidered how to get out: of it. 


"VI, 72% For and the Start: © 


5 HE. Fox, though in general more * e | 
than wit, had once a ſtrong inclination to play the 
wag with his neighbour the Stork, He accordingly i in- 


vited her to dinner in great form; but, When it came up- 
on the table, the Stork found it confifted entirely of. dif- 


ferent. ſoups, ſerved up in broad ſhallow: diſhes, ſo that 


ſhe could only dip in the end of her bill, but could not 
pollibly ſatisfy; her hunger. The Fox. iagped it up very 


readily; and, every now and then addreſſing himſelf to 


his gueſt, deſired to know how ſhe liked her entertain» | 


ment; hoped that every thing was ſeaſoned to her mind; 
and proteſted; he was very ſorry to ſee her eat ſo "Wh 
ringly. The Stork, perceiving ſne was played upon, 


took no notice of it, but pretended to like every diſh ex- 


'tremely ; and, at parting, preſſed the Fox ſo earneſtly 
to return her. Wü, that he could not in civility refuſe. 
The day arrived, and he repaired to his appointment; 


but, to his great mortification, when dinner appeared, 


he found it compoſed of minced meat, ſerved up in long 


narrow necked glaſſes; ſo that he was only tantalized 
with the fight of what it was impoſſible for him to taſte. 


The Stork thruſt in her long bill, and helped berſelf 
very plentifully; then, turning to Reynard, who was 


_ eagerly licking the outfide of a jar where ſome ſauce 
had been ſpilled 


-I am very glad, ſaid ſhe, ſmiling, 


_ that you ſeem to have fo good an appetite; I hope you 
_ will 8 85 as hearty” a dinner at-my table as 1 did 15. we 
5 other 


3 
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other day at yours. Reynard hung PEP his- 3 
and looked very much diſpleaſedNay, nay, laid 
the Stork, don't pretend to be out of humour about 

the matter; they that e take a Je ſhould never 
make one. n 95 


VIII. The Court of Dab. 


EA TEH, the king of terrors, was termine to 
chooſe a prime miniſter-; and his pale courtiers, 
the ghaſtly train of diſeaſes, were all ſummoned to at- 
tend; when each preferred his claim to the honour of. 
1 this illuſtrious office. Fever urged the numbers he de- 
ftroyed; cold Pally ſet forth his pretenſions by ſhaking 
all his limbs; -and Dropſy, by his ſwelled unwieldy car- 
caſe. Gout hobbled up, and alledged his great power 
in racking every joint; and Aſthma's inability to ſpeak 
was a ſtrong, though ſilent, argument in favour of his 
claim. Stone and Colie pleaded their violence; Plague, 
bis rapid progreſs in deſtruction; and Conſumption, - 
though flow, inſiſted that he was ſore. In the midſt of 
this contention, the court was diſturbed with the noiſe 
of muſic, dancing, feaſting, and revelry; when imme- 
.- - diately entered a lady, with a bold lafeivious air, and 
a fluſhed and jovial countenance : the was attended one 
one hand by a troop of cooks and bacchauals; and, on 
the other, by a train of wanton youths and damſels, who 
danced half naked to the ſofteſt muſical infſlruments: 
her name was INTENMFPERNRA NCR. She waved her hand, 
and thus addreſſed the crowd of Diſcaſes : Give way, 
ye fickly band of pretenders, nor dare to vie with m 7 
ſuperior merits in the ſervice of [this great monarch: 
Am not J your parent? the author of your beings? Do 
ye not derive the power of ſhortening human life almoſt 
wholly from me? Who then fo fit as myſelf for this 
important office Tue griſly monarch giinoed a ſmile 
of approbation, placed her at his right band, and ſhe 
immediately became his e favourite and * : 
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8 Wel came to a neighbouring . e 
| great concern for an accident which he faid had : 
1 juſt. 
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been gored by a unlucky bull of mine; and 1 ſhould be f 
glad to know how I am to make you reparation. Thou 


gart a very poneſt fellow, replied the Lawyer, and wilt 


not think it unreaſonable that I expect one of thy oxen 
in return. It is no more than juſtice quoth the Farmer, 
to be ſure: but what did 1 ſay —1 mistake —lt is your 
bull that has killed one of my oxen. Indeed! fays the 
Lawyer; that alters the cafe ; 1 muſt enquire into the 
affair; and if—And / faid the Farmer the buſineſs 
I find would have been concluded without an if; had 
you been as ready to do TE; to others as to exact it 


from them. 


7 TX; The fk Lien, ibs Fox, od the 17 mY 


Trek having ſurfeited himſelf with feaſting too lux- 
ura on the carcaſe of a wild boar, was ſeized 
with a violent and dangerous diſorder. The beaſts of 
the foreſt flocked in great numbers to pay their reſpeds 
to him upon the occaſion, and ſcarce one was abſent, ex · 
cept the Fox. The Wolf, an ill natured and malicious 
beaſt, ſeized this opportunity to accuſe the Fox of pride, 
ingratitude, and diffaffeFion to his majeſty, In the 


midſt of this invective the Fox entered; who, having 


heard part of the Wolf's aceuſation, ant. oblervigg the 
Lion's countenance to be kindled into wrath, thus ad-. 
roitly excuſed himſelf, and retorted upon bis accuſer :_ 
I ſee many here, who, with mere lip ſervice, have pre- 


tended to ſhow you their loyalty; but, for my part, from 


the moment I heard of your majeſty's illneſs, neglecting 
uleleſs compliments, I employed myſelf day and night 
to enquire among the moſt learned phyficians an infal- 
lible remedy for your diſeaſe, and have at length happily. 


been informed of one. It is a plaſter made of part of a 
Wolf's ſkin, taken warm from his back, and laid to your 


majeſty? s ſtomach, This remedy was no ſooner propoſed, 
than it was determined that the experiment ſhould te 


tried: and, whilſt the operation was performing, the 
Fox, with a ſarcaſtic ſmile, whiſpered: this uſeful maxim 


in the Wolf's ear—lf you would be ſafe from harm your- 


felf, learn for the future not to meditate miſchief againſt 
others. | | 
XL, 
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N uſurer, having loſt an hundred pounds i in a bag, 
; promiſed a reward of ten pounds to the perſon. who 
ſhould reſtore it. A man having brought it to him, de- 
manded the reward. The uſurer, loth to give the re- 
ward, now that be had got the bag, alledged, after the 
bag was opened, that there were an hundred and ten 
pounds in it when he loft it. The uſarer being called 
before the judge, unwarily acknowledged that the ſeal 
was broke open in his preſence, and that there were no 
more at that time but a hundred pounds in the, bag. 
„ You ſay,” ſays the judge, © that the bag you loſt 
had a hundred and ten pounds in it.“ “ Yes, my lord.“ 
OP Then,” replied the judge, this cannot be your bag, 
28 it contained but a hundred pounds: therefore the 
laintiff wuſt keep it till the true owner appears; and. 
"Ivy muſt look for your bag where you, can Euch it. 9 


XII. The Picture. 


2 


IR Wikia LeLy, a famous painter in the reign of 


Charles I. agreed before hand for the price of a pic- 
tare he was to draw for a rich London Alderman; Who 
was not indebted to nature. either for ſhape or face. The 
picture being finiſhed, the alderman endeavoured to beat 
down the price, alledging, that if be did not purchaſe it, 
it would lie en the painter's hand. Fhat's your miſ- 
take,“ ſays Sir William; „ For I can fell it at double 
the price I demand.“ How can that be,” ſays the 
alderman, © for 4tis.like- nobody but myſelf ? < True, 
replied Sir William; but I will draw a:tall to it, and 
then it will be au excellent monkey.“ Mr Alderman, 
to prevent being expoſed, paid down. the Money de- 
ee carried off the picture... | 


hu A RE XIII. The teu Bees. 
N a. fine morning in May. two bees ſet . in 


queſt of honey; the one wiſe and temperate, the 


| other careleſs and extravagant. They ſoon arrived. at a 
garden enriched with aromatic 3 the. moſt fragrant 
flowers, and the moſt delicious fruits. They regaled 


| themſelves for a. tune on the various dainties _ were 
| hs 
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ſpread before . 3 PR one loading his thigh at inter- 
vals with proviſions for the hive againſt the diſtant win- 
ter; the other revelling in ſweets, without regard to any 
thing but his preſent gratification. | At length they 
found a wide mouthed phial, that Hoag beneath the 

bough of à peach tree, filled with honey ready temper- 
ed, and.expoſed-to their taſte in the moit alluring man- 
ner. The thoughtleſs epicure, ſpite of all his friend's re- 
monftrances, plunged headlong into the veſſel, reſolving 


_ to. indulge himſelf in all the pleaſures of ſenſuality. The 


philoſopher, on the other hand, fipped a little with cau- 


tion; but, being ſuſpictous of danger, flew off to fruits 


and flowers; where, by the moderation of his meals, he 
improved his reliſh for the true enjoyment of them, In 
the evening, however, he called upon his friend, to in- 
quire whether he would return to the hive; but he found 
him ſurfeited in ſweets, which he was as unable to leave 
as to eojoy. Clogged in bis wings, enfeebled in his feet, 
and his whole frame totally enervated, he was but juſt 
able to bid his friend adieu, and to ene with his la- 


teſt breath, that though a taſte of pleaſure might quick- 


en the reliſh. of life, an ono indulgence x is ine vi- | 


table deſtruQtion, * 
XIV. Beauty and Deformity.. 


bo Tk, who lived in the country, and who bad | 

not acquired, either by reading or converſation, any 
knowledge of the animals which inhabit foreign regions, 
came to Mancheſter to {ee an exhibition of wild "beaſts. 
The fize and figure of the elephant ſtruck him with awe; 
and he viewed the rhinoceros with aſtoniſhment. But 
his attention was ſoon withdrawn from theſe animals, 
and directed to another of the moſt elegant and beauti-' 


ful form; and he ſtood contemplating with fileat admi- 


ration the gloſſy ſmoothneſs of his hair, the blackneſs 
and regularity of the ſtreaks with which he was marked, 

the ſymmetry of his limbs, and, above all, the placid 
ſweetneſs of his countenance. What is the name of this 
lovely animal, ſaid he to the keeper, which you have 


placed near one of the uglieſt beaſts in your collection, 


as if you meant to contraſt beauty with deformity? Be- 
ſes tial man, * the I fa keeper, of be- 
| ing 


— 
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ing fa eaſily captivated with external appearance, The 
animal which you admire is called a tiger; ; and, notwith« 
ſtanding the _ meckneſs of his looks, he is fierce and ſa- 
Vage beyond deſcription : I can neither terrify him by 
correftion, nor tame him by indulgence. But the other 
beaft, which you diſpiſe is in the higheſt degree docile, 
: affeRionate and uſcful. For the benefit of man, he tra- 
_ verſes the ſandy deſerts of Arabia, where drink and pa- 
ſture are ſeldom to be found; and will continue fix or ſe- 
ven days without ſuſtenance, yet ſtill patient of labour. 
His hair is manufactured into clothing ; bis fleſh is 
deemed wholeſome nouriſhment; and the milk of the 


female is much valued by the Arabs. The camel, there - 


fore, for ſuch is the name given to this animal, is more 


worthy of your admiration, than the tiger; notwith- 


ſanding the inelegance of his make, and the two bunch» 

es upon his back. For mere external beauty is of little 

_ eſtimation ; and deformity, when aſſociated with amiable 

_. - diſpoſitions and uſeful qualities, 9065 not eee our 
Om and approbation. 


XV. R emarkable 7 ae i F. pond. 


D een Pythias. of the Pythagorean bock in _ 


loſophy, lived in the time of Dionyſius the tyrant 


of Sicily, Their mutual friendſhip was fo ſtrong, that 


they were ready to die for one another. One of the 
two (for it is not known which) being condemned to 
death by the tyrant, obtained leave to go into his-own 
country to ſettle his affairs, on condition that the other 
ſhovld conſent to be impriſoned in his ſtead, and put to 
death for him if he did not feturn before- the day of 
execution. The attention of every one, and eſpecially 


->- of the tyrant himſelf, was excited to the higheſt pitch, 


as ever 2 body was curious to fee what {ſhould be the e- 
vent of ſo range an affair. When the time was almoſt 
| elapſed and be who was gone did not appear, the-raſh- 
neſs of the: other, whoſe ſanguine. friendſhip had put 
him upon ruhning ſo ſeemingly deſperate a hazard, Was 
_ univerſally blamed: But he ſtill declared, that be: had 
not the leaſt ſhadow of doubt in bis mind at his friend's 

 fdelity, The event ſhowed how well he knew him. 


He came in due t and ſurrendered 9 to that 
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fate which he had no reaſon to think he ſhould eſcape; 
and which he did not deſire to eſcape by leaving his 
friend to ſuffer it in his place. Such fidelity ſoftened . 
even the ſavage heart of Dionyſius himſelf. He pat- 
doned the condemned; he gave the two friends to one 


another, em 3 that they would take himſelf in for 
a third, 


XVI. Dionyſus and Data 


. IONYSIUS, the tyrant of Sicily, ſhowed how far 
„ he was from being happy, even whilſt he abound- 
C ed in riches, and all the pleaſures which riches can pro- 
- cure. Damocles, one of his flatterers, was compliment- 
2 ing him upon his power, his treaſures, and the magnifi- 


A d 


- WU cence of his royal ſtate, and affirming that no monarch 
— ever was greater or happier than he. Have you a 
e mind, Damocles,” ſays the King, ** to taſte this happineſs, 
e and know by experience what my enjoyments are, of 
IC which you have ſo high an idea?” Damocles gladly ac- 


cepted the offer: Upon which the king. ordered, that a 
royal banguet ſhould be prepared, and a gilded couch 
placed for him covered with rich embroidery, and ſide- 


&* boards loaded with gold and filver plate of immenſe value. 
nt Pages of extraordinary beauty were ordered to wait on 
at” bim at table, and to obey his commands with the great- 
be eſt readineſs, and the moſt profound ſubmiſſion. Neither 
to ointments, chaplets of flowers, nor rich perfumes were 
un Wanting. The table was loaded with the moſt exquiſite 
er delicacies of every kind. Damocles fancied himſelf a- 
to wong the gods. In the midſt of all his happineſs, he 
of ſees let down from the roof, exactly over his neck, as 
ly he lay indulging himſelf in ſtate, a glittering ſword, hung 


ch, by a ſingle hair, The fight of deſtruction thus threatea- 

e- ing him from on high, ſoon put a ſtop to his joy and 18 
oft velling. The pomp of his attendance, and the glitter 
h- of the carved plate, gave him no longer any pleaſure, 
put He dreads to firetch forth his hand to the table; he 


Nas I throws off the chaplet of roſes; he baftens to remove 
nad N from his dangerous fituation; and at laſt begs the king 
d's to reſtore him to his former humble condition, havin 


ms no defire to enjoy ws. re den a drezdful Lind of 
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velus Caracas, by birth a Patrician, was I na- 
ture endowed with ſuperior advantages bòth badily 


© 5 mental; but his diſpoſitions were corrupt and wick 


ed. From his youth, his fupreme delight was in vio- 
lence, ſlaughter, rapine, and inteſtine confuſions; and 


ſuch works were the employment of his earlieſt years, 


His conſtitution qualified him for bearing hunger, cold, 


and want of fleep, to a degree exceeding belief. His 


mind was daring, ſubtle, unſteady. There was no cha- 
rater which he could not aſſume and put off at plea- 
Jure. Rapacious of what belonged to others, prodigal 
of his own, violently bent on whatever became the ob- 
ject of his purſuit. He poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare of 


eloquence, but little ſolid knowledge. His inſatiable 
| temper was ever puſhing him to graſp at what was im - 


moderate, romantic, and out of his reach. 
About the time of the diſburbances raiſed by gylla, 


| Cailine was ſeized with a violent luſt of power; nor did 


he at all heſitate about the means, ſo he e6yld but at- 
tain his purpoſe of raiſing himſelf to ſupreme dominion. 
His reſtles ſpirit was in a continual ferment, occaſioned 


by the confuſion of his own private affairs, and by the 


horrors of his guilty conſcience z both which as had 


| brought upon himſelf by living the life above deſcribed, 


He was encouraged in his ambitious projects by the ge- 


neral corruption of manners which then prevailed a- 


mongſt a people infected with two vices, not lefs oppo- 


- fite to one another in their natures than miſchievous 1 in 


. 


| Weir, tendencies; I mean Luxury and ne. | 


XVII II. Auvarice and Luxury. 


HERE were two very powerful tyrants . 
in a perpetual war againſt each other: the name of 


| as firſt was Luxury, and of the ſecond Avarice. The 


aim of each of them was no leſs than univerſal monar- 


- chy over the hearts of mankind. Luxury had many 
. | pj under him who did hira great ſervice ; as Plea- 


ſure, Mirth, Pomp, and Fathion, Avarice was like- 
- mile very firong in his officers, being faithfully ſerved 
By Hunger, „ FOOL and — he had 


Uke wiſe | 
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likewiſe a privy counſellor who was always at his elbow, 
and whiſpering ſomething or other in his ear: the name 
of this privy counſellor was Poverty. As Avarice con- 


ducted himſelf by the counſels of Poverty, his antago- 


niſt was entirely guided by the dictates and advice of 


Plenty, who was his firlt counſellor and miniſter of 


Nate, that concerted all his meaſures for him, and ne- 


ver departed out of his fight. White theſe two great 


rivals were thus contending for empire, their conqueſts 
were very various. Luxury got poſſeſſion of one heart, 


and Avarice of anche The father of a family would 


often range himſelf under the banners of Avarice, and 
the ſon under thofe of Luxury. The wife and buſband 
would often declare themſelves on the two different par- 
ties; 3 Nay, the fame perſon would very often ſide with 
one in his youth, and revolt to the other in his old age, 
Indeed the wiſe men of the world ſtood neuter; but, 

alas! their numbers were not confiderable, At length, 


when theſe two potentates had wearied themſelves with 


waging war upon one another, they agreed upon an 10- 
terview, at which- neither of their counſellors was to he 
preſent. It is faid that Luxury began the parley ; and, 


after having repreſented the endleſs ſtate of war in hien 5 


they were engaged, told his. enemy, With a frankneſs of 
Heart, which is natural to him, that. he believed they 


two ſhould be very good friends, were it not for the in- 


ſtigations of Poverty, that pernicious counſellor, Who 


made an ill uſe of bis ear, and filled him with ground- | 


leſs apprehenfions and prejudices. To this Avarice re- 

3 that he looked upon Plenty (the firſt miniſter of . - 
is antagoniſt) to be a much more deſtructive counſelor _ 

than Poverty; for that he was perpetually ſuggeſting | 


_ Pleaſures, baniſhing all the neceſſary ' cautions againſt 
want, and conſequently, undermining thoſe. principles. 


on which the government of Avarice was founded. At 
laſt, in order to an accommodation, they agreed upon 
this preliminary; tbat each of them ſhould immediately 


diſmiſs bis privy counſellor. When things were thus 


far adjuſted towards a peace, all other differences were 
ſoon accommodated ; inſomuch, that for ry future they 
utederates, and 


to ſhare between them whatever conquelts were made n 
RIES: FEE wet # | | either 


.. 


aber 6de. For this reaſon we bey Hud Luan and 
Avarice taking poſſeſſion of the ſame heart, and divi- 
ding the ſame perſon between them. To. which I ſhal 
odly add, that fince the diſcarding of the counſellors 
above mentioned, Avarice ſupplies Luxury in the room 


of Plenty; as SING dae Avarice in the JN * 
Poverty. 


* 


XIX. Herculess dates, © ; 


"HEN Hercules was in that part ot his e in 
which it was natural for him to confider what 
\ courſe of life he ought to purſue, he one day retired to 
to a deſert, where the filence and ſolitude of the place 
very much favoured his meditations. | As he was mu- 
fing on his preſent condition, and very much perplexed 
in himſelf on the ſtate of life he ſhould chooſe, he faw 
two women of a larger ſtature than ordinary approach- 
ing towards him. One of them had a very noble air 
and graceful deportment; her beauty was natural and 
eaſy, her perſon clean and unſpotted,. her eyes caſt to- 
wards the ground with lan agreeable reſerve, her motion 
and behaviour füll of. modeſty, and her raiment as White 
as ſnow. The other had a great deal of health and flo- 
ridneſs in her countenance, which ſhe had helped with 
an artificial white and red; and ſhe endeavoured to ap- 
pear more graceful than ordinary in her mien, by a mix- 
ture of affectation in all her geſtures, She had a worder- . 
| ful confidence and aflurance in her locks, and all the va- 
zie y of colours in her dreſs that ſhe thought were the 
moſt proper to ſhew her.complexion to advantage. She 
. eaſt her eyes upon herſelf, then turned them on thoſe 
that were preſent, to ſee how they liked ber; and oſten 
looked on the figure the made in her own ſhadow. Up- 
on her nearer approach to Hercules, ſhe ſtepped before 
The ether lady who came forward with a regular com- 
poſed carriage ; and, running up to . accoſted * 
after the following manner: 
My dear. Hercules,” ſays ſhe, * I find e 
very much divided in your thoughts upon the way of 
life that you gught to chooſe: be my friend, and fol- 
low me; I 18 lead you into the poſſeſſion of pleaſure, 


yOu out of the rezch of pain, and remove you 1 92 all 
7 
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the ks and een af. e, The. alin as 
either war or peace ſhall have no power to diſturb you. 
Your whole employment ſhall be to make your life eaſy, 
and to entertain every ſenſe with its proper gratifica- 
tions. Sumptuous tables, beds of roſes, clouds of per- 
fumes, concerts of myſic,. crowds. of beauties, art all in 
readineſs to receive you. Come along with me into this 
; region of delights, this world of pleaſure, and bid fare 
wel for ever to care, to pain, to buſineſs.” _ 
Hercules, hearing the lady talk after this manner, de- 
fired to know her name; to which ſhe anſwered, * My 
friends, and thoſe. who are well. acquainted with me, 
call me Happineſs; but my enemies, and thoſe who 
would injure my reputation, bave Os me the name of 
Pieaſure. | 
By this time the other lady was come up, who ad- 
| drefled herſelf to the young. hero in a very. different 
manner. 
5 05 Hercules, py ſays the, « ].offer myſelf to you, be- 
cauſe | know yo are deſcended from the gods, and 
give proofs of that deſcent by your love to virtue, ard 
application to the ſtudies proper for your age. T bis - 
makes me hope you will gain, both for yourſelf and 
me, an immortal reputation. But before I invite you 
into my ſociety and friendſhip, I will be open and fin- 
cere with you, and. mutt lay down this as an eſtabliſhed 
truth, that there is nothing truly valuable which can be 
. purchaſed without pains and labour. The gods have 
- ſet a price upon every real and noble pleaſure. If you 
S would gain the favour of the Deity, you muſt be at the 
e pains: of worſhipping. him; if the faiendſhip of good 
5 
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men, you wuit ſtudy to oblige them; if you would be 

honoured by your country, you muſt take care to ſerve 
. it. In ſhort, if you would be eminent in war or peace, 
Þ you mult become maſter of all the qualifications | that 
- can make you ſo... Theſe are the only terms and condi- 
a tions upon which 1. can propoſe. happineſs. »The god- 
| deſs of Pleaſure here broke in upon ber diſcourſe: 
e * You ſee,” ſid the, © Hercules, by her own confeſ.. 
F fon, the way to ber: pleatures- is long and difficult; 
> Whereas that, which 1. -p:opoſe is ſhort and eaſy. ?“ A. 
I dans Wh aid the oths er lady, whole viſage 8) 81 with 
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paſſion, made up of ſcorn and pity, ©. what are the 


| — you propoſe ?” To eat before you are hungry, 


drink before you are athirſt, ſſeep before you are tired; 
to gratify appetites before they are raiſed. and rail 
ſuch appetites as nature never planted. You never 


heard the moſt delicious muſic, which is the praiſe of 


one's ſelf; nor faw the moſt beautiful object, which is 
the work of one's on hands. Your votaries paſs away 


their youth in a dream of miſtaken pleaſures, while they 
are hoarding up anne, torment, and remorſe, for old 


© As Tor wwe, Bm the Wien 'of gods and of gbd 
men, an agreeable companion to the artizan, an houſe- 


hold guardian to the fathers of families, a patron and 


protector of ſervants, an aſſociate in all true and gene- 


Tous friendſhips. The banquets of my votaties are ne · 


ver coſtly, but always delicious; for none eat and drink 
at them who are not invited by hunger and thirſt. Their 


_ _ flumbers are found and their wakitigs cheerful. My 


young. men have the pleaſore of hearing themſelves 


praiſed by thoſe who art in years; and thoſe who are 


in years, of being honoured by thoſe who are young. 
Ina word, my followers are favtured by the gods, be- 
loved by their acquaintance, 'efteemed by their country, 
and, after the cloſe of their loves, honoured: by poſtes 
rity. 8 

We Know, by the life of this weritdtable hero, to- 


Which of theſe two ladies he gave up his heart; and T 
believe every one who-reads Fun will do him * . 


to approve his choice. | 
XX. Will — Seen, 3 


friend Will Honeycomb has told me, for above 


this half year, that he had a great mind to try his 
* 4 at a SpeQator, and that he would fein have one 
of his writing in my works. This morning I received 


from him tbe following letter; which, after having rec- 
tified ſome little orthographical wiltakes, T ſhall mae. a 


preſent of to the public. 


Dear Spec—1 Was . nights 480 i0 com · | 
| pany with 5 _— young. . of both ſexes, 


where 


3 
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where, talking of ſome. of your papers which are writ- 
ten on conjugal love, there aroſe a diſpute among us, 
whether there were not more bad huſbands in the world 
than bad wives. A gentleman, who was advocate for 
the ladies, took this occaſion to tell us the ſtory of a 
famous ſiege in Germany; which I have fince found re- 
lated in my hiſtorical dictionary after the following 
manner. When the Emperor Conrade III. had beſie . 
ted Guelphus, Dake of Bavaria, in the city of Henſ. 
berg, the women, finding that the town could not poſ- 
ſibly hold out long, petitioned the Emperor that they 


might depart out of it with ſo much as each of them 


could carry. The Emperor, knowing they could not 
convey away many of their effects, granted them their 
petition; when the women, to bis great ſarpriſe, came 
out of the place with every one her hufband upon her 
back, The Emperor was ſo moved at the fight, that 
he burſt into tears; and after having very mach extok- 
ted the women for their conjugal affection, gave the 


men to their wives, and received the Duke into his fa- 
vor. rg FW „ „ | 


% The ladies did not a little triumph at this ſtory z 


aſking us at the ſame time, whether in our conſciences 


we believed that the men in any town of Great Britain 
would, upon the ſame offer, and at the fame conjune- 
ture, have loaded themſelves with their wives? or ra- 
ther, whether they would not bave been glad of ſuch an 
opportunity to get rid of them? To this my very good 
friend Tom Dapperwit, who took upon him to be the 


much to blame if they would not do the ſame good of- 
fice for the women, confidering that their ſtrength would 
be greater and their burdens lighter. As we were atnu- 
fing ourfelves with diſcourſes of this nature, in order to 
paſs away the evening, which now begins to grow te- 
dious, we fell into that laudable and primitive diverfion 
of queſtions and commands. I was no fooner veſted 
with the regal authority, but I enjoined all the ladies, 
under pain of my difpleaſure, to tell the company in- 
genuoully, in caſe they had been at the ſiege above- 
mentioned, and had the ſame offers made them as the 
ed Oh > WED | | good 
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good women N that place, OE every one of ha , 
would have brought off with her, and have thought moſt F 


worth the ſaving? There were ſeveral merry anſwers | t 
made to my queſtion, which entertained us till bed- time. t 
This filled my mind with ſuch a huddle of ideas, that t 
upon my going to fleep I fell into the following dream, v 


W 


ewa town of this iſland, which ſhall be name: 
leſs, inveſted: on every ſide, and the inhabitants of it ſo 


ſtraitened as to cry for quarter. The general refuſed. I 
aby other terms than thoſe granted to the above men - f 
tioned town of Henſberg, namely, that the married wo. P 
men might come out with what they could bring along bf 
with them. Immediately the city gates flew open, and f 

a female proeeſſion appeared, multitudes of the ſex fol h 
lowing one another in a row, and ſtaggering under their h 
reſpective burdens. I took my ſtand upon an-eminence il © 
in the enemy's camp, Which was appointed for the ge- b 
neral rendezvous of theſe. female carriers, being very b 
deſirous to look into their: ſeyeral ladings. The firſt a 
of them had a huge fack upon her ſhoulders, which ſhe Il ® 
ſet down with great care: upon the opening of it, when © 

| Jexpetted to have ſeen her huſband ſhot out of it, I i V 
found it was filled with china ware... The next appear- P 
ed in a more decent figure, carrying a handſome young 0 
fellow, upon her back: I could not forbear commending | © 
the young woman for her conjugal affection, when, te te 
my great ſurpriſe, I found that ſhe had left the good . 
man at home, and brought away her gallant. Pia © 
the third at ſome diſtance with a little withefed face | 
peeping over her ſhoulder, whom I could not ſuſpe & —1 
for any but her ſpouſe, till upon her ſetting him down, Ly 


1 heard her call him dear pug, and. found him to be al 
her favourite monkey. A fourth brought a huge bale tl 
of cards along with her; 5. and the fifth a Bologna lap- te 
dog; for her huſband, it ſeems, being a very bulky | 
man, ſhe thought it would be leſs trouble for her to 

bring away little cupid. The next was the wife of a 
rich uſurer loaden with a bag of gold; ſhe told us that tc 
cher. ſpouſe was, very old, and by the courſe of nature ©! 
could not expect to live jong; ; and that to ſhow her b 
nder e for . ſhe had 8 that which the 1 
BESS: om; . : . uw 
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poor man loved better: than his life. The next came * 
towards us with her ſon upon her back, who, we were 
told, was the greateſt rake in the place, but ſo much 
the mother's darling; that ſhe left her huſband behind, 
with a large family of hopeful ſons and daughters, for 
the ſake of this graceleſs youth. 
It would be endleſs. to mention the ſeveral perſons, 
with their ſeyeral loads, that appeared to me in this 
ſtrange viſion. All the place about me was covered with 
packs of ribbonds, brocades, embroidery, and ten thou- 
ſand other materials; ſufficient to have furniſhed a whole 
ſtreet. of toy-ſhops. One of the women, having an 
huſband who was none of the heavieſt, was bringing 
him off upon her ſhoulders, at the- fate: time that ſhe- 
carried a great bundle of Flanders lace under her arm; 
but finding herſelf ſo overloaden that ſhe could not ſave 
both of them, ſhe dropped the good man, and brought 
away the bundle. In ſhort, I found but one buſband 
among this-great mountain of baggage, who was a lively: 
cobler, that kicked and ſpurred all the while his wife 
was carrying him on, and as it was ſaid, bad ſcarce 
paſſed a day in his life without giving her the e | 
of the-firap. . 

I cannot contipde my y letter, dear Spee, be 
telling thee one very odd whim in this my dream. I 
= ſaw, methought, a dozen women employed in_b1tonging. 
off one man: I could not gueſs who it ſhould be, till 
upon his nearer ' approach I diſcovered thy ſhort phiz. 
The women all declared that it was for the ſake of thy 
works, and not thy perſon, that they brought thee off, 
and that it was on condition that thou ſhouldſt continue 
the Spectator. If thou thinkeſt this dream will make a 

tolerabie one, it is at thy ſervice, from, dear Spec, 


Thine ſleeping and waking, 
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; WiLL Messen * 
be ladies will ſee by this jetter, what 1 have hn | 
told them, that Will is one of thoſe old faſhioned men 
of wit and pleaſure of the town, . who ſhow their parts 
by raillery on marriage, and one who has often tried his 
fortune that way without ſucceſs. I cannot, however, 
diſmiſs his letter, without obſerving that the true ſtory 
on which 1 it is built does a to the ſex; and * 
order 
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order to ahuſe them, the writer is obliged to have re. 
5 courſe ts dreum and fiction. | | 


5 1785 XXI. On Good Breedi ing. 


* 


FRIEND of yours and mine has very juſtly de: 
fined good breeding to be, the refult of much good 
8 Fold ſome good nature, and a little ſelf.denial for the 
_ fake of others, and with a view to obtain the ſame in- 
— dulgence from thew.” Taking this for granted, (as 1 3. 
think it cannot be diſputed) it is aſtonifhing to me, that WW * 
any body, who has good ſenſe and good nature, can ef- Af 
_ fentially fail in good breeding. As to the modes of it, Ic 
indeed, they vary according to perſons, places, and cir- te 
cumſtances, and are only to be acquired by obſe vation 


and experience; but the ſubſtance of it is every where m 


EL: which 1 ſhould covet the moſt, next to that of Ariſti- 


and eternally the ſawe. Good manners are, to-particu- te 
lar ſocieties, what good morals are to ſociety in gene- 
ral; their cement, and their ſecurity. And, as laws P. 
are enacted to enforce good morals, or at leaſt to prevent Þ®! 
che ill effects of bad ones; ſo there are certain rules of 4 
civility,- univerſally implied and received, to enforce re 
food manners, and puniſh bad ones. And, indeed, there by 
ems to me to be leſs difference, both between the Erdacbs: m 
and puniſhments, than at firſt one would imagine. The * 
immoral man, who invades anotber's property, is juſtly 0 
hanged for it; and the ill-bred man, who by his all WF ® 
manners, invades and diſturbs the quiet and comforts of”. | -© 
private life, is by common conſent as juſtly baniſhed ſos 
eiety. Mutual complaiſances, attentions, and ſacrifices 
of little conveniencies, are as natural an implied compact 
between eivilized people, as protection and obedience 
are between kings and ſubjects: whoever, in either caſe, 
violates that compact, juſtly forfeits all advantages ari- 
fing from it. For my own part, I really think that, 
next to the eonſciouſueſs of doing a good action, that of 
doing a eivil one is the moſt pleaſing ; and the epithet 


des, would be that of well-bred. Thus much for good- 


breeding in general: I will now conſider ſome of the 
ve modes and degrees of it. 


Very few, ſcarcely any, are n iu he reſpect 
mich they one” how to * whom the acknows 
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ledge to be highly their ſuperiors ; ſuch as crowned 


heads, -princes, and public perſons of diſtinguiſhed and 
eminent poſts, It is the manner of ſhowing that reſpect 
which is different. The man of faſhion and of the 
world, expreſſes it in its fulleſt extent; but naturally, 
eaſily, and without concern: whereas a man who is not 
uſed to keep good company, expreſſes it aukwardly; 


one ſees that he is not uſed to it, and tbat it coſts him 


3 great deal; but I never ſaw the worſt bred man li- 
ving guilty of lolling, whiſtling, ſcratching his head, 
and ſuch like indecencies, in company that he reſpeQed. 
In ſuch companies, therefore, the only point to be at- 
tended to is, to ſhow that reſpect, which every body 
means to ſhow, in an eaſy, unembaraſſed, and graceful 
manner. This 1s what obſervation and experience mult 
teach you. e 4 OS, 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make 
part of them, is, for the time at leaſt, fuppoſed to be 
upon a footing of equality with the reſt ; and, conſe» 
quently, as there is no one principal object of awe and 
reſpe& people are apt to take a greater latitude in their 
behaviour, and to be leſs upon their guard; and ſo they 
may, provided it be within certain bounds, which are 
vpon no occaſion to be tranſgreſſed. But upon theſe 
occaſions, though no one is intitled to diſtinguiſhed 
marks of reſpect, every one claims, and very juſtly, 


— 


every mark of civility and good breeding. Eaſe is al- 


lowed, but careleſſneſs and negligence are ſtrictly for- 
bidden. If a man accofis you, and talks to you ever 
Jo dully or frivolouſly, it is worſe than rudeneſs, it is 
brutality, to ſhow him by a manifeſt. inattention to 
what he ſays, that you think him a fool or a block- 
head, and not worth hearing. It is much more fo with 


regard to women; who, of. whatever rank they are, 


are intitled, in conſideration of their ſex, not only to 
an attentive, but an officious, good breeding from men. 
Their little wants, likings, diſlikes, preferences, anti- 
pathies, and fancies muſt be officiouſly attended to, 
and, if poflible, gueſſed at and anticipated, by a well- 
bred man. You muſt never uſurp to yourſelf thoſe con- 
venieneies and gratifications which are common right; 
ſuch as the beſt places, the belt diſhes, &c. but, on the 


Con- 
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. "contrary, * decline tha este finds offer them 
to others; who, in their turns, will offer them to you: 
ſo that, upon the whole, you will in your turn, enjoy 
your ſhare of the common right. It would be endleſs 
For me to enumerate all the particular inſtances in which ö 
a well bred man ſhows his good breeding in good com- 
pany; and jt would be 3 injurious to you to ſuppoſe, that £1] 


your own good. ſenſe will not point them out to you; a 
and then your own good nature will recommend, and | 
"we ſelf-intereſt enforce, the practice. ti 
| "There is a third fort of good breeding, in which 

0 people are the moſt apt to fail from a very miſtaken t. 
|] notion that they cannot fail at all. I mean, with re- c 
9] gard to one's moſt familiar friends and acquaintances, or MW a 
* thoſe who really are cur inferiors; and there, undoubt- n 
bi edly, a greater degree of eaſe is not only allowable but v 

1 proper, and contributes much to the comforts of a pri- | 
nr vate ſocial liſe. But eaſe and freedom have their y 
= bounds, which muſt by no means be violated: 4 cer- i 0 
= | tain degree of negligence and careleſſneſs becomes in- W 
1 Jurious and inſulting, from the real or ſuppoſed inferio- d 
i rity-of the perſons; and that delightful freedom of con- it 
1 verſation among a few friends is ſoon deſtroyed, as li- a 
; berty often has been, by being carried to licentiouſneſs. d 
ä But example explains things beſt; and 1 will put a v 
_ pretty ſtrong caſe.” Suppoſe you and me alone togee v 
_ ther; I believe you will allow that I have as good a 0 
_ right to unlimited freedom in your company, as either n 

; . you or I can pothbly have in any other; and I am apt 

-.to believe, too, that you would indulge me in that free · i 


dom as far as any body would. But notwitbſtanding p 
this, do you imagine that I ſhould thiok there were no tl 
bound to that freedom? 1 aſſure you I ſhould not re 
kbink fo, and 1 take myſelf to be as much tied down 0 


1 a certain degree of good manners to you, as by other Ha. 
degrees of them to other people. The moſt familiar t! 
and intimate habitudes, connections, and friendſhips, * 


require a degree of good breeding both to preſerve and a1 

cement them. The beſt of us have our bad ſides; and at 

it is imprudent as it is ill bred, to. exhibit them. I Nl o 

ſhall not uſe ceremony with you; it would be miſplaced le 

orga us: but 1 * exrtainly obſerve that degree or ti 
: | goo 
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good breeding with you, which is in the firſt place, de. 
cent and which I am ſure, is abſolutely neceſſary to 
make us like one another's company long. 


XXII. Aildreſs to a young Student, 


OUR parents have watched over your helpleſs in- 
fancy, and conducted you, with many a pang, to 
an age at which your mind is capable of manly im- 
provement. Their ſolicitude ſtill continues, and no | 
trouble nor expence is' ſaved in giving you all the in- 
ſtructions and accompliſhments which may enable you 
to act your part in life, as a man of poliſhed ſenſe and 
confirmed virtue, You have, then, already contracted 
a great debt of gratitude to Wem. You-can pay it by 
no other method but by uſing properly the advantages 

which their goodneſs hay afforded you. 
If your own endeayours are deficient, it is in vain that 


you have tutors, books. and all the external apparatus 


of literary purſuits. You muſt love learning, if you 


would poſſeſs it, In order to love it, you muſt fecl its 


delights; in order to feel its delights, you mult apply to 
it, however irkſome at firſt, cloſely, conſtantly, and for 
a conſiderable time. If you have reſolution enough to 


do this, you cannot but love learning; for the mind al- 


ways loves that to which it has been long, ſteadily, and 
voluntarily attached. Habits are formed, which render 
what was at firſt Glagrecable, not only pleaſant, but 
neceſſary, 

Pleaſant, indeed, are all th oaths with lead to pd 
lite and elegant literature. Yours, then, is ſurely a lot 
particularly happy. Your education is of ſuch a forts 
that its principal ſcope is to prepare you to receive a 
refined pleaſure during your life. Elegance, or delicacy 
of taite, is one of the firſt objects of a claſſical di iſcipline; 
and it is this fine quality which opens a new world to 
the ſcholar's view. Elegance of taſte has a connection 
with many virtues, and all of them virtues of the mott 
amiable kind. It tends to render you at once good and 
agreeable. You muſt therefore be an enemy to your 
own enjoywents, if you enter on the diſcipline which 
leads to the attainment of a claſſical and liberal educa- 
tion with leluctance. Value duly the opportunities you 


eon, 
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enjoy, and which are denied to thouſands of your fellow 


creatures. 
Without exemplary diligence you with make but a 


| contemptible proficiency. You may, indeed, paſs through 


the forms of ſchools and univertities, but you will bring 
nothing away from them of real value, The proper ſort 
and degree of diligence you cannot poſſeſs, but by the 
efforts of your own reſolution. Your inſtructer may 
indeed confine you within the walls of a ſchool a cer- 
- tain number of hours. He may place books before you, 
and compel you to fix your eyes upon them; but no 
authority can chain down your mind, Your thoughts 
will eſcape from every external reſtraint, and, amidſt the 
moſt ſerious lectures, may be ranging in the wild pur- 
ſuit of trifles or vice. Rules, reſtraints, commands, and 
puniſhments, may, indeed, aſt in ſtrengthening your 
reſolution; but, without your own voluntary choice, 


Four diligence will not often conduce to your pleaſure 


or advantage. Though this truth is obvious, yet it ſeems 


to be a ſecret to thoſe parents who. expect. to find their 


_ ſon's improvement increaſe in proportion to the number 
of tutors and external aſſiſtances which their opulence 
has enabled them to provide. Theſe aſſiſtances, indeed, 
are ſometimes afforded, chiefly that the young heir to a 
| title or eſtate may indulge himſelf in idlenefs and nomi- 
nal pleaſures, The leſſon is conſtrued to him, and the 
exerciſe written for him by the private tutor, while the 
baplels youth is engaged in ſome ruinous pleaſure, which, 
at the ſame time, prevents him from learning any thing 
deſirable, and leads to the formation of doſtructive ha- 
| bits, which car e be remaved, 
| But the principal obflacle to your improvement at 
ſchool, eſpecially if you are too plentifully ſopplied with 


money, is a perverſe ambition of being diſtinguiſhed as 


a boy of ſpirit in, miſchievous pranks, in neglecting the 


© taſks and leflons, and for every vice and irregularity 


which the puerile age can admit. You will have ſenle 
enough, I hope, to diſcover, beneath the maſk of gaiety 
and good nature, that malignant ſpirit of detraction, 


To which endeavours to render_ the boy who applies to 


books, and to all the duties and proper buſineſs of the 
- ſchool, ridiculous, You will ſee, by the light of your 
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reaſon; that the ridicule is Wb d You will diſ- 


cover, that the boys who have recourſe to ridicule, are 
for the moſt part, ſtupid, unfeeling, ignorant, and vi- 
cious, Their noiſy folly, their bold confidevior, their 
contempt of learning, and their defiance of authority, 
are, for the moſt part, the genuine effects of hardened. 
inſenſibility. Let not their inſults, and ill-treatment 
diſpirit you. If you yield to them with a tame and ab- 
je dt ſubmiſſion, they will not fail to triumph over you 
with additional inſolence. Diſplay a fortitude in your 
purſuits, equal in degree to the obſtinacy in which they 
perſiſt in theirs. Your' fortitude will ſoon overcome 


theirs, which is, indeed, ſeldom any thing more than 


the audacity of a bully. Indeed, you cannot go through 
a ſchool. with eaſe to yourſelf, aud with ſucceſs, without 


a conſiderable ſhare of courage. I do not mean that 
fort of courage, which leads to battles and contentions, 
bat which enables you: to have a will of 1510 own, and 


to purſue what is right, araidſt all the pe -rſecutioris of 


ſurrounding enviers, dunces and detracdors. Ridicule | 


is the Weapon made*uſe of at ſchool, as well as in the 
world, when the fortreſſes of virtue are to be affailed. 


You will effectually repel the attack by a dauntleſs ſpi- 


rit, and unyielding perſeverence. Though numbers are 


2 gainſt you, yet, with truth and rectitude on your üde, 
you may, though slone, be equal to an army. | 


By laying in a ſtore of | uſeful knowledge, adorning 
your mind with elegant literature, improving and eſta- 


bliſhing your conduct by virtuous principles, you cannot 


fail of being a comfort to thole friends who have ſup- 
ported you, of being happy within yourſelf; and of be- 
iug well received by mankind, Honour and ſucceſs in 
life will probably attend you. Under all circumſtances 
you will have ar eternal ſource of conſolation and en- 


tertainment, of which no ſublunary viciſſitude can de- 


prive you. Time will ſhow how much wiſer has been your 
choice than that of your idle companions, who would” 
gladly have drawn' you into their affociation, or rather 
imo their conſpiracy, as it has been called, apaiaſt good + 


me nners, and againſt all that 1s hoadrubly and uticfal. * 


While you appear in LEO as a reſpectable and va- 
D 8 luadle- 
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ELDER member of it, they will, 8 have ſacrifced, 


at the ſhrine of vanity, pride, extravagance, and falſe | 
pleaſure, their health, and their "ee, their fortunes and | 


their characters. 


XXIII. Advantages of, and HT to, Cheerfulneſe.. 


(HEERFULNESS is, in the firſt place, the beſt | 


promoter of health. Repinings and ſecret mur- 
murs of heart give imperceptible ſtrokes to thoſe delicate 
Fibers of which the vital parts are compoled, and wear 
out the machine inſenſibly ; not to mention thoſe violent 


ferments, which they ſtir up in the blood, and thoſe irre- 


gular diſturbed motions which they raiſe in the animal 
ipicits."' I ſcarce remember, in ty own obſervation, to' 
have met with many old men, or with ſuch who (to 'ofe 


our Engliſh phraſe) wear cell, that had not at leaſt a 
certain indolence in their tumour, if not a more than 


ordinary gaiety and cheerfulneſs of heart. The truth 


of it is, health and cheerfulneſs mutually beget each 
other; with this difference, that we ſeldom meet with a 
great degree of health which is not attended with a cer- 
tain cheerfulneſs, but very often ſee cheerfulnels where . 


there is no-great degree of health. 


Cheerfulneſs bears the fume friendly regard to the | 
mind as to the body; it baniſhes all anxious care and 
rfricontent, ſoothes and compoſes tue Paſions, and. — 
the ſoul in a perpetual calm. 


Ik we confider the world in its 1 to man, 


one would think it was made for our uſe; but if we 


conſider it in its natural beauty and harmony, one would 
be apt to conclude it was made for our pleaſure. The 
ſan, which is as the great ſoul of the univerſe, and pro- 


duces all the neceflaries of life, has a particular influence 
in cheering the mind. of man, and .making the heart 


pn 


pleaſing ideas in us by: the delightfulneſs of their ap- 


peatance. Fountains, lakes, and rivers, are as refreſn- 
jag to the imagiagtion, as to the bil through. Wbich 
| 27 pals. | 


| There 
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Thoſe ſevere bring: creatures ach are made for our 
Coles or ſuſtenance, at the ſame time either fill the 
woods with their muſic, furniſhes us with game, or raiſe 
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There are writers of great diſtinction, who have made 
it an argument for Providence, that the whole earth is 
covered with green, rather than with any other colour, 
as being ſuch a right mixture of light add ſhade, that it 
comforts and ſtrengthens the eye inſtead of weakening 
or grieving it. For this reaſon, ſeveral painters have 

a green cloth hanging near them, to eaſe the eye upon, 
after too great an application to their colouring. A 
famous modern philoſopher accounts for it in the fol- 
lowing manner: All colours that are more luminous, 
overpower and diſſipate the animal ſpirits which are em- 
ployed in fight y on the contrary, thoſe that are more 
obſcure do not give the animal ſpirits a ſufficient exer- 
ciſe: whereas the rays that produce in us the idea f 
green, fall upon the eye in ſuch a due proportion, that 
they give the animal ſpirits their proper play, and by 
keeping up the ſtruggle in a juſt balance, excite a very 
pleaſing and agreeable ſenfation. Let the cauſe be what 
it will, the effect is certain; for which reaſon the poets 
aſcribe to this particular colour the epithet of Cheerful, 

| To conſider further this double end in the works of 
MA nature, and how they are at the ſame time both uſeful. 
and entertaining, we find that the moſt important parts: 

im the vegetable world are thoſe which are the moſt 
beautiful. Thefe are the ſeeds: by which the ſeveral 
races of plants are propagated and' continued, and which- 
are always lodged in flowers and bloſſoms. Nature ſeems: 
to hide her principal deſign, and to be induſtrious in- 
making the earth gay and delightful, while ſhe is car- 
rying on her great work, and intent upon her own pre- 
ſervetion. Pbe huſbandtaan, after the ſame manner, is- 
employed in laying out tne whole country in a kind of 
garden or landikjp, and making. every thing ſmile about: 
him, whilſt, io reality, he thinks of nothing but of the: 

| harveſt, and increaſe which-is to ariſe from it. 
We may farther obſerve how Providence bas taken 
| care to keep up this cheerfulneſs in the mind of man, by 
having formed it after ſuch a manner, as to make it ca» 


9 pable of conceiving delight from ſeveral objects which 
ſeem to have very little uſe in them 3 as from the wild- 
r neſs of rocks and deſerts, and the like groteſque parts of 


nature. Thoſe who are verſed in philoſophy may. ſtill 
ES ME. 23 | carry 
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carry this conſideration higher, by obſerving, that, if 
matter had appeared to us endowed only with thoſe real 
qualities Which it actually poſſeſſes, it would have made 
but a very joyleſs and uncomfortable figure; and why 
has Providence given it a power of predueing in us ſuch 
imaginary qualities, as taſtes and colours, ſounds and 
ſmells, heat and cold, but that man, while he is conver- 


_ fant in the lower ſtations of nature, might have his mind 


cheered and delighted with agreeable ſenſations ? In ſhort, 
the whole univerſe is a kind of theatre filled with ob- 
jets that either i in us pleaſure, amuſement, or ad- 


The a s Own: aboughts. will ſogpeſt to bim the 
viciſſitude of day and night, the change of ſeaſons, with 
all that variety of ſcenes which diverſify the face of na- 


ture, and fill tbe mind with a perpetual ſueceſſion of 


beautiful and pleafing i images. 

I ſball not here mention the feveral entertainments of 
art, with the pleaſures of friendſhip, books, converſa . 
tion, and other accidental diverſions of life, becauſe I 


would only take notice of ſuch incitements to a cheer- 


ful temper, as offer themſelves to perſons of all ranks. 
and conditions, and which may ſufficiently ſhow us, that 


Providence did not deſign this world ſhould. be filled. 


with murmurs and repinings, or that the heart of man 


| thovld be involved in gloom and melancholy. 


L the more inculcate this cherrfulneſs of remper, as it 
is a virtue in which our countrymen are obſerved to be 
more deficient than any other vation. Melancholy is a 


kind of demon that haunts our iſland, and often conveys. 


herſelf torus in an eaſterly wind. A celebrated French 


novelliſt, in oppoſition to thoſe who. begin their romances 


with the flower y ſeaſons of the year, enters on his ſtory 
thus: In the gloomy month of November, when the. 
hoe people of England hang and drown themſelves, a dil- 
% comolate lever walked. out into the felds,?” &c. 
Every one ought to fence againſt the temper of his- 


elimate or conſtitution, and frequently to indulge in him- 


ſelf thoſe conSderations which may give bim a ſerenity 
of mind, and enable him to bear up cheerfally against 


- thoſe little evils- and misfortunes which are common to. 


human nature, and which, by. a right e. of 
f em, 
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them, will produce a i ſatiety” of joy, and uninterrupted 
happineſs. 
At the ſame time that J would engage my reader to 
conſider the world in its moſt agreeable lights, I muſt 
own there are many evils which naturally ſpring up a- 
midſt the entertainments that are provided tor us; but 
theſe, if rightly conſidered, ſhould be far from overcaſt- 
ing the mind with ſorrow, or deſtroying that cheerfulneſs 
of temper. which I have been recommending. This in- 
terſperfion of evil with good, and pain with. pleaſure; in 
the works of nature, is very truly aſcribed by Mr Locke, 
in his eſſay on human een to a moral reaſon, 
5 in the following words: 
. „Beyond all this, we. may nd another: reaſon Why 
„God hath ſcattered. up and down. ſeveral. degrees of 
„ pleaſure and pain, in all the things that environ and 
affect us, and blended them together in almoſt all 


. c that our thoughts and ſenſes. have to do with; that 
| „we finding imperfection, diſſatisfaction, and want of 

þ “complete happineſs in all the enjoyments which the 

. creatures can afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the 

5 * Z eajoyment of Him, * with whom there is fullneſs of 

4 joy, and at whoſe right hand are pleaſures for ever 

L. & more.“ | 
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The had Reader. . = 


-ULIUS had el great credit at Cambridge br 
his compoſitions. They were elegant, animated, 
and judicious ; and ſeveral prizes, at different times, het 
been adjudged to him. An oration, which he delivered 
the week before he left the univerſity, had been honour- 
ed with particular applauſe ; and, on his return home, 
he was impatient to gratify his vanity, and to extend his 
reputation, by having it read to a number of his father' * 
literary friends. 
A party was therefore colleQed ; and, after dinner, | 
the manuſcript was produced. Tolius dechned the office 
of reader, becauſe he had contracted a hoarſeneſs on his 
journey; and a conceited young man, with great for- 
wardneſs, offered his ſervices. . Whilſt he was ſettling. 
himſelf on his ſeat, licking his lips, adjuſting bis mouth, 
baking, hemming, and making other ridiculous pre pa- 
kations for the performance which he had undertaken, a 
profound filence reigned through the company, the uni- 
ted effect of attention and expectation. The reader at 
length began; but his tone of voice was ſo ſhrill and diſ- 
ſonant, his utterance ſo vehement, his pronounciation ſo 
affected, his emphaſis ſo injudicious, and bis accents were 
ſo improperly placed, that good manners alone reſtrained 
the laughter of the audience. Julius was all this while 
upon the rack, and his arm was more than once extend- 
ed to ſnatch his compoſition from the coxcomb who de- 
© livered it. But he proceeded, with full confidence in his: 
own elocution; uniformly overſtepping, 28 Shakeſpeare | 
expreſſes it, the modeſty of nature. ET 
When the oration was concluded, the gentlemen re- 
turned their thanks to tbe author; but the compliments. 
which they paid him were more expreſſive of politeneſs 
end civility, than of a conviction of his merit. Indeed, 
ihe beauties of his compoſition bad been converted, by {is 
{bas n, into d blainiee;. and the ſenſe of it rendered 
85 . obſcure, 
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obſcure, and even vnintelligible, Julius and his father 
could not conceal their vexation and diſappointment 
and the gueſts, perceiving that they laid them under a 
painful reſtraint, withdrew, as ſoon as 9 permitted, 
to their reſpeQive habitations. 


II. Reſßec due to Oli ae, 1 


T happened at Athens, during a public repreſentation | 
. of ſome play exhibited in honoüf of the common- 
wealth, that an old gentleman came too late for a place 
ſuitable to his age and quality. Many of the young gen- 
tlemen, who obſerved the difficulty and confuſion he was | 
in, made figns to him that they would accommodate: 
him if he came where they ſat. The good man buſtled 
through the crowd accordingly 3 ; but when he came to 
the ſeats to which he was invited, the jeſt was, to fit * 
cloſe, and expoſe him, as he ſtood out of countenance, to 
the whole audience. The frolic'went round all the A- 
thenian benches. But on thoſe occaſions there were alſo 
particular places aſſigned for foreigners. When the good 
man ſkulked towards the boxes appointed for the Lace- © 
_ dzmonians, that honeſt people, more virtuous than po- 
lite, roſe up all to a man, and with the greateſt reſpect 
received him among them. The Athenians being ſud- 
denly touched with a fenfe of the Spartan virtue and 
their own degeneracy, gave a thunder of applauſe z and 
the old man cried out, The Athenians underftand 
what is good, but the Lacedzmonians practice it.” 


I. Piety t9 God recommended to the Young. 


W IL ſhall firſt recommend, is piety to God. | 

With this I begin, both as the foundation of good 
. morals, and as a diſpoſition particularly graceful and 
becoming in youth. To be void of it, argues a cold 
heart, deſtitute of ſome of the beſt affections which be- 
Jong to that age, Youth is the ſeaſon for warm and 
generous emotions. The heart ſhould then, ſpontanes 
ouſly, riſe into the admiration of what is great; glow ' 
with the love of what is fair and excellent; and melt at 
the diſcovery of tenderneſs and goodneſs. - Where can 

any object be found ſo proper to kindle thoſe affections 
as r Father of the d aud the author of all fe- 
Pon being | e 


e 
775 


himſelf your beſt "a 
Tupporter of your infancy, and the ok of ydur child- 
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licity? Unmoved by venermtip can you tene ee | 


that grandeur and majeſty which His works every where 
diſplay ? Untouched by gratitude, can you view that 
profution of good, which in this pleaſant ſeaſon! of life, 
His beneficent band pours around you? Happy in the 


 Jove and affe dien of thoſe with whom you are connec- 


ted, look up to t Supreme Being, as the inſpirer of all 
the friendſhip ss ever been ſiown you by others; 
your firſt friend; formerly, the 


hood; now, the guardian of your youth, and the hope 


of your coming years. View religious homage as a na- 


tural expreſſion of gratitude to him for all his goodneſs. 


Conſider it as the ſervice of che God of your fathers; of 


kim to whom your parents devoted you of him whom, 
in former ages, your anceſtors: bonoured e and by whom 
they are now rewarded and bleſſed in F 
nected with ſo: many tender ſenſibilities of fool, let re- 


ligion be with you; not the cold and barren offspring of. / 


' 


ſpeculation, but The\ warm SRO! NONE” dictate of rod 


heart. | 
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NO piety; join modeſty and doeility, reverence of: ' 
your parents, and ſubmitlion to thofe who are your 


Caporiors in knowledge, in ſtation, and in years. De- 


pendence and obedience belong to youth. Modeſty i« 
one of its chief ornaments: and bas ever been eſteemed 


2 preſage of ring merit. When entering on the career 


of life, it is your part not to aſſume the reins as yet into 


Four Hands ; but to commit yourſelves to the guidance 


of the more experienced, and to become wife by the wil 


4 dom of thoſe who have gone before you, Of all the fol- 


lies incident to youth, there are none Which either de- 


form its preſent appearance, or blaſt the proſpect of its 


future proſperity, more than ſelf eonceit, orefoinption;s: 


and obſtinacy. By checking its natural progrels in im- 


provement, they fix it in long immaturity; and fre- 
quently produce miſchiefs which can never be repaired. 


Vet theſe are vices too commonly found among the 


young. Big with enterpriſe, and elated with hope, they 


W to truſt for ſueceſs to none but themſelves. Full - 


: | of: 


eaven. Con- 


— 
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of their own abilities they deride the admonitions which 
are given them by their friends, as the timorous ſuggeſt- 
ions of age. Too wiſe to learn, too impatient. to deli- 
berate, too forward to be reſtrained. o with 
precipitant indiſcretion, into the midſt of ally dan 
with which life abounds. | ww 
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Tis neceſſary to ae to your neerity and truth. 
Theſe are the baſis of every virtue. That darkneſs _ 
charter where we can ſee no heart ; thoſe foldings of 
art, through which no native affection is allowed to pe- 
netrate, preſent an object unamiable in every ſeaſon of 
life, but particularly odious in his youth. If, at an age 
when the heart is warm, when the emotions are ſtrong, 
and when nature is expected to ſhew herſelf free ank 
open, you can already ſmile and deceive, what are we 
to look for when you ſhall be longer hackneyed in the 
ways of men; when intereſt ſhall have completed the 
 obduration-of your heart, and experience ſhall have im- 
proved you in all the arts of guile ? 2 Viffimulation in 
youth, is the forerunner of perfidy in old age. Its fiſt 
appearance is the fatal omen of growing depravity and 
future ſhame. It degrades parts and learning, obſcures 
the luſtre of every accompliſhment, and ſinks you into 
contempt with God and man. As you, value, therefore, 
the approbation of heaven, or the efteem of the world, 
cultivate the love of truth. In all your proceedings be 
direct and conſiſtent. Ingenvity and candour poſſęſe the 
moſt powerful charm; they beſpeak univerſal favcur, 
and carry an apology for almoſt every failing. The path 
of truth is a plain and ſafe path: that of falſehood is a 
- perplexing maze. After the firſt departure from ſince- 
rity, it is not in your power to ſtop. One artifice una- 
voidably leads on to another; till, as the intricacy of 
the labyrinth increaſes, you are left entangled in your 
own ſnare, Deceit diſcovers a little mind, which ſtoops at 
temporary expedients, without riſing to comprehenfire 
views of conduct. It betrays, at the ſame time, a daſ- 
tardly ſpirit. It is the reſourſe of one who wants courage 
to avow his deſigns, or to reit upon himſelf. Where- 
as openneſs of character diſplays that genzroas he 


which. 
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Which ought to diſtinguiſh youth. To ſet out in the 
World with no other principle than a crafty attention to 
. Intereſt, betokens one who is deſtined for creeping thro) 
the inferiorgnalks of life : but to give an early prefe- 
eencour zbove gain, when they ſtand in compe- 
tition 4 Mllliaoile every advantage which cannot be at- 
| beine acqoneſt arts; to brook no meanneſs, 
= and to Roop to: dfimulation; are the indications of a 
_ . great mind, the ges of future eminence and diſtinc · 
tion in life. At the ſame time, this virtuous ſincerity 1s 
perfectly conſiſtent with the moſt prudent vigilance and 
' caution. It is oppoſed to cunning, not to true wiſdom. 
It is not the ſimplicity of a weak and improvident, but 
the candour of an enlarged and noble mind; of one who 
ſcorns deceit, becauſe he accounts it both baſe and un 
profitable; and who ſeeks, no diſguiſe, be: auſe he needs 
none to hide him. pL Ne, 


ET VI. Benevolence and "RO, 


our is the proper ſeaſon for cultivating the be- 

. | nevolent and humane affections. As a great part 
of your happineſs is to depend on the connections which 
you form with others, it is of high importance that you 

acquire betimes the temper and the manners which will 
render ſuch connections comfortable. Let a ſenſe of 

juſtice be the foundation of all your ſocial qualities. In 

your moſt early intercourſe with the world, and even in 

your youthful amuſements,-let no unfairneſs be found. 

| Engrave on your mind that ſacred rule, of * doing in all 

> _ things to others according as you with that they ſhould 
| do unto you,” For this end, impreſs yourſelves with 

a deep ſenſe of the original and natural equality of men. 

Whatever advantages of birth or fortune you poſleſs, 

never diſplay them with an oſtentatious ſuperiority, 

Leave the ſubordination of rank, to regulate the inter- 

courſe of more advanced years. At preſent it becomes 

vou to act among your companions as man with man. 
Remember how unknown to you are the viciſſitudes of 

- the world; and how often they, on whom ignorant and 

_ contemptuous young men once looked down with ſcorn, 

have rilen to be their ſuperiors in future years. Com- 

| paſſion is an emotion . which 8 ought never to be 

Fe MES ON . aſhamed. 


— 
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ou up in ſelfiſh enjoyment. Accuſtom yourſelves. to 
think of the diftrefles of human life; of the ſolitary 
cottage, the dying parent, and the weeping orphan. 
Never ſport with pain and diſtreſs in any: of your amuſe- 


ments, nor treat even the meaneſt inſe& with wanton” 


erbat. 


VII Indaſry and Application. Ee 4 


\ILIGENCE, induſtry, and proper improvement 


of time, are material duties of the young. To no 


purpoſe are they endowed with the belt abilities, if they 


Want activity for exerting them. Unavailing, in this 
- ciſe; will be every direction that can be given them, ei- 
ther for their temporal or ſpiritual welfare. In youth, 
the habits of induſtry are. moſt eaſily acquired; in youth 
the incentives to it are ſttongeſt, from ambition and from 


duty, from emulation and hope, from all the proſpetts 
which the beginning of life affords. _ If, dead to theſe 


calls, you already languiſh in florhfol ination; What will 


oing years? Induſtry is not only the inſtrument of im- 


provement, but the foundation of pleaſure. Nothing is 
ſo oppoſite to the true enjoyment of life as the relaxed and 
feeble ſtate of an indolent mind. He who is a ſtranger 
to induſtry, may polleſs but he cannot enjoy. For it is 
labour only which gives the reliſh to pleaſure. It is the 
appointed vebiole of every good to man. It is the in 


diſpeaſible condition of our poſſeſſing a ſound mind in a 


hard to determine whether it be a greater foe to virtue, 
or to health and happineſs. Inactive as it is in itſelf, its 


elfects are fatally powerful. Though it appear a flowly. 
flowing ſtream, yet it undermines all that. is ſtakle and 


tlouriſhing. It not only ſaps the foundation of every 


virtue, but pours upon ou a deluge of crimes and evils. 


It is ike water, which firſt outrities by ſtag nation, aud 


then ſends up noxious vapours, and fills the at moſphere 

with death. Fly, therefore, from idleneſs, as the certain 

7 2 both of ghilt — ruin. And under idleneſs II 
| ; WO N include, ; 
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achamed. Graceful in youth | is the tear of ſympathy, 2 


and-the heart that melts at the tale of wo. Let not 
eaſe and indulgence contract your affections, and wrap 


be able to quicken the more ſhuggthh current of advan- | 


Pg 


ſsund body. Sloth is ſo inconſiſtent with both, that it is 
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. jaclude, not. mere inaQion n but all that Abel of 
trifliag occupations in which too many ſaunter away 
their youth; perpetually engaged in frivolous ſociety, 
or public amuſements; ; in the labours of dreſs, or the 
oſtentation of their perſons.— Is this the foundation 
which you lay for future uſefulneſs and eſteem? By ſuch 
accompliſhments do you hope to recommend yourſelves 
| , to the thinking part of the world, and to anſwer the ex» 
_ RY | peRtation of your friends and your country Amuſe- 
ments youth requires; it were vain, it were cruel, to 
prohibit them. But though allowable as the relaxation, 
they are moſt culpable as the buſineſs, of the young. 
For they then become the gulf of time and the poiſon, 
of the hey They foment bad paſſions. "They weaken 
the 'manly powers. They fink the: native vigeur 5 Front 
| into contemptible effeminacy. | 


VIII. Proper A of = WM bo hems 


EDEEMING your time from ſuch dangerous waſte, 
IX ſeek to fill it with employments which you may re- 
vier with ſatisfaction. The acquiſition of knowledge is 
one of the moſt honourable occupations of youth. The 
geſire of it diſcovers a liberal mind, and is connected with _ 
many accompliſliments and many virtues. But, though 
Four train of life ſhould not lead you to ſtudy, the courſe 
of education always furniſhes: proper employments to a 
Vell diſpoſed mind. Whatever you 8 be emuloùs 
to excel. Generous ambition, and ſenfibility to praiſe, 
| are, eſpecially, at your age, among the marks of virtue. 
Think not that any influence of fortune, or any eleva · 
tion of rank, exempts you from the duties of «qe 
tion and induſtry. Induſtry is the law of our being ; ; 
is the demand of nature, of reaſon, and of God, Ke. 
' - member always, that the years which now paſs over your 
heads leave permanent memorials behind them. From 
your thoughtleſs. minds they may eſcape 3 : but they re · 
main in the remembrance of God. They form an im- 
| portant- part of the- regiſter of your life, They wilt 
_ Fereafter bear teſtimony, either for or againſt you, at 
that day, when, for all your actions, but particularly RS 9. 
the employments of youth,” you muſt give an account 
= 3 Wal * e is deſlined 1 be 
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Jong or wort, after this manner it Would commence; 
and, if it continue to be thus conducted, its concluſion, 
at What time W it arrives, will not be n or 
e 5 


To TR "7K; 7 he True Patriot. : 


' NDREW Donata of Genoa, the greateſt ſea captain 

of the age he lived in, ſet his country free from 
the yoke of France. Beloved by his fellow citizens, and 
ſapported by the Emperor Charles V. it was in his power 
to aſſume ſovereignty without the leaſt flruggle. But 
he preferred the virtuous ſatisfaction of giving liberty to 
bis countrymen. He declared in public aſſembly, tbat 
the happineſs of ſeeing them once more reſtored to li- 
berty, was to him A full reward for all bis ſervices: that 
be claimed no pre eminence above his equals, but remit- 
ted to them abſolutely to ſettle a proper form of govern - 


ment. Doria's magnanimity put an end to factions that 


had long vexed the ſtate; and a form of government was 
eſtabliſhed with great unanimity, the ſame, that, with 
very little Pra in ſubſiſis at preſent. \Doria lived to a 
great age, beloved and honoured by his countrymen; and 
without ever making a ſingle ſtep out of his rank as a 
private, citizen, he retained to his dying hour great in- 
- fluence in the republic. Power, founded on love and 
gratitude, was to him more pleaſant than what 1s found- 
ed on ſovereignty. . His memory is-reverenced by the 
Genoeſe z and, in their biſtories and pubize monuments, 
there is beſtowed on him the moſt honourable-of all titles 
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NONTENTMENT produces, in ſony were, all | 
thoſe effects which the alchymiR uſually aſoribe to 

| wht he calls the philoſophers flone; and if it does not 

bring riches, it does the ſame thing by baniſhing the. de- 

fre of them. If it cannot remove the diſquietudes art» 
fing out of a man's mind, body. or fortune, it makes him 

ealy under them. It has indeed, a kindly influence on 

che ſoul of man, in reſpect of every being to whom he 

; 1 related. e N reginiog, 5 

| Xx and: 
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7 = and ingratitude vey nd that Being who has allotted bim 
dais part to act in this world. - It deſtroys all inordinate 
ambition, and every tendency to corruption, with regard 
to the community wherein he is placed. It. gives ſweet- 
neſs to his r en h and a re e to all 
his thoughts. * 
Among the maoy chend which! wigbt be wide oc - 
"of for the acquiring of this' virtue, I ſhall only mention 
the two following: Firſt of all, a man ſhould always 
canſider how much he has more than be wants; ; and ſe- 
condly, how en more eee be ee, be been he 
nally: A 
Firſt of all, a man mould always cobſider we en 
| 4 bas more than he wents, 1 am wenderfully pleaſed 
with the reply which, Ariſtippus made to one ho con- 
doled bim upon tbe loſs of a farm? Why, ” faid he, 
I have three farms ſtill, and you have but one! ſo that 
Lought rather to be afffidded for you then you for me.” - 
On the contrary, fooliſh men ate more apt to conſider 
What they have loſt than what they poſſefs; and to iX 
their eyts upon thoſe who are richer than themdelyee, Te, 
tiber than on tboſe who are under greater diffeulties“ 2 
the real pleafures and convenieneies of life lie in a ngtr- 
tro compaſs; but it is the humour of mankind to be al- 
ways lookiog forward, and iraining after one who bas 
got the ſtart of them in wealth and honour. Por this 
| reaſon, as there are none can be properly called rich, 
ho bave not, more than they want; there are few rich 
men in any of the politer nations but among the middle 
fort of people, who keep their wiſhes within their for- 
tunes, and have more wealth than they know bow to en- 
Joy. Perſons of a higher rank lire in à king of ſplendid 
Poverty; and are pezpetually wanting, becauſe, inſtead. 
of acquieſeing in the ſolid pleſures of life, they endea- 
vour to out vie one another in ſhadows and appearances. 
len of ſenſe have at all times bebeld with à great deal 
el wirth this ſally geme that is playing over their heads; 
And, by contracting their! defires, enjoy all that ſecret 
fatis faction Which others are always 10-queſt of. The 
1 * truth is, this ridiculous-chaſe after imaginary pleaſäres 
cannot be ſufficiently: expoſed; as it is the great: fource 
. * Falls N er unde: nation. Let * ; 
5 3 _ man? 
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mans eſtate pe what it will, he is 2 poor-manaf he 4 . 


not live within it, and naturally ſets himſelf to ſale to 
any one that can give him his price. When Pittacus, 


aſter the death of his brother, who had left him a good 


eſtate, was offered a great ſum of money by the king of 


Lydia, he thanked: him for his kindneſs, but told him he 
had already more by half than he knew what to do with. 


In ſhort, content is equivalent to wealth, and luxury to 


poverty; or, to give the thought a more agreeable turn, 
© Content is natural wealth,” ſays: Socrates; to which I 
ſhall add, Luxury is artificial poverty. | hall therefore 
recommend to the conſideration of thoſe who are always 
aiming after ſup-rfluous and imaginary-enjoyments, and 
will not be at the trouble of contracting their deſires, an 
excellent ſaying of Bion the philoſopher, namely, That 


no man has ſo much care, as: he who endeavours after S 
| the moſt happinels.“ N „ 


In the ſecond place, every one eagle to reflect bow 
WN more unhappy he might be than he really is. be 
former conſide ration took in all thoſe who are ſufficiently 
provided: with the means to make themſelves. eaſy ; this 
regards ſuch as actually lie under ſome preſſure or mis- 


fortune Theſe may receive great alle viation from ſuchk 
a compariſon as the unbappy perſon may make between 


himſelf and others, or between the misfortune which he 


ſuffers, and greater misfortunes. which might have be- 
len him. 


I like the 3 of the 556 Duel nd upon 


1 breaking: bis leg by, a fall from the main maſt, told ther 
ſtanders by, it was a great mercy that it was not his 


neck. To which, ſince I. am got into quotations, give 


me leave to add, the ſaying of an old philoſopher, who, 


after having invited fore of his ftiends-to dine with him, 
was ruffled by his wife that came into the room in a paſ- 
ſion, and ihre w down the table that food before them: 
1 Every one,“ ſays he, has his calamity; and he is a 

bappy- mon that has no greater than this.“ We#find: an 


- inftance to the ſame purpoſe in the life of Doctor Hams - 


mond, written by Biſhop Fell. As this good man Wig: 
troubled with a complicas ion af; dpd when he hag! 
1 4s FO r he ulſed to n God * it was 
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not the Sm. end when be had the Rene; chat he had 
92 not both theſe diſtempers on him at the ſame time. 
- o3&Þ cannot: conclude. this effay without obſerving, that 
adore: was never any ſyſtem | beſides that of Chriſtianity. 
___ awhich-cauld effectually produce in the mind of man the 
virtue 1 have been -bitherto ſpeaking: of. In order to 
make us contented with our condition, many of the 
preſent philoſophers tell: us, that our diſcontent. only 
2 ee, without being able to make any altera- 
tion in our circumſtances; others, that whatever evil be- 
fals us is derived to us by a fatal neceſſity, to which the 
gods themſelves are ſubjx tt while others, very gravely- 
tell the man who is miſcrab] rable, that it is neceſſary he 
mould be ſo:to keep up the harmony of the-univerſe; and 
. - _- . that the ſcheme of Providence would be troubled and 
perverted were he otherwiſe. Theſe and the like conſider- 
ations rather ſilence than ſatisfy a man. They may ſhew. 
him that bis diſcontent is unreaſonable, but arc by no 
means ſufficient to relieve it. They rather give — 
than conſolation. In a word, a man might ; 
one of theſe-comforters, as Auguſtus did te his- apy : 
+ who adviſed\him not to grie ve for the death of a perſon: 
= — loved, becauſe his grief could not him 
_ "again: © Jr is for that-yery reaſons” fajd ay, 
x "+ all that I grieve. N 
On cke. contrary, religion-bears-a: ware-tinderrrogers- 
4 to human nature. It preſeribes to every miſerable man 
che means of better ing his condition : nay, it:fhews him, 
AIdat the bearing of his afflictions as he ought to do, will, 
naturally end in the removał of them. It makes him 
— here, becauſe it can make him happy hereafiers. 


XI. Needle work'recommended to-tbe Todiec,.- SE 


F HAVE a couple of nieces. under my direction who: 
[I ſo often:run gadding abroad, that I do vot know. 
EW Sided to have them. "Their dreſs; their tea; and their 
Vvißts take up all their time, and they £ go to bed as tired 
with doiog nothing, as I am after quilting/a whole un- 
dier petticoat; Phe whole time they are not idle, is 
while they read your Spectators; which being dedica- 
dted to the intereſts of virtue, | deſire you to recommend 
de long neglected art of needle-work, Thoſe which 
WATT EE EA i EN 85 . | . WwMIC 
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which in this age are 8 away in drefs, hs viſits, 
and the like, were employed, in my time, in writing 
aut receipts," or working beds, chairs, and Hangings ſor 
the family. For my part, 1 bave plied my needle theſe 
fifty years, and by my good will would never have it 
out of my band. It grieves my heart to fee à couple of 
proud idle flirts ſipping their tea for a whole aſternoon, 
„ in a great room hung round with the induſtry of their 
155 great grandmother, Pray, Sir, take the laudable myſtery 
5 of embroidery into your ſerious conſideration, and as you, 
bave a great deal of the virtus of the laſt age in your c-, 
ne "pee e 1 the pe 8 14 a 
1 #0 en Se. aa 


10 all . of wy vive COr- 
* I: have duly weighect this important ſubject, 
and promiſe myſelf from the arguments here laid down, 
that all the fine ladies of England will be ready, as 
ſoon as their mourning is over, to . covered with . 
the work. of their own hands. 
What a delightful entertainment — it bits: the 
| 4 ſex,: whom their native modeſty, and the tenderneſs 
af men towards them, exempts from public buſineſs, . to | 
paſs their hours in imitating fruits and flowers, and 
tranſplanting: all tte beauties of nature into their on 
_ {dreſs or raifing a new Creation in their _clofets and a- 
partments- How pleaſing is the amuſement of walk - 
ing among the ſhades and groves planted by themſelves, 
in ſurveying heroes ſlain by their needle, or little Capids 
| - which! they have brought into the world without pain 
This is, methinks, the moſt. proper way wherein a 
lady. can ſhow a fine genius, and I cannot forbear with. 
ing that ſeveral: writers of that ſex had choſen ro apply 
themſelves, rather to tapeſtry than rhime. Your paſto- 
ral poeteſſes may vent their fancy in rural landſkips, and 
place defpairing ſhepher- under ſilken willows, or drown : 
them ia a ſtream of mohair. The heroic writers ma + 
work up battles as ſuccelsfully, and inflame them with 
gold or ſtain them with crimfon. Even thoſe who have 
only a zurn to a ſong or au epigram, may put many va- 
luable ſtitches into a bee oY AS A thouland woes 
into a pali of garters. 28 | * 
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I. 1 without breach of good manners, imagine 
hay: any pretty creature is void of genius, and would 
perform her part herein but very awkwardly, I muſt 
nevertheleſs inſiſt upon her working, if it "0G 1 0 to 
Bae her out of harm's way: 

Another argument for buſying TVET women in 
| works of fancy, is, becauſe it takes them off from ſcan- 
= dal, the uſual attendant of tea tables and all other in- 
_—_ active ſcenes of life. While they are forming their 
"4 birds and beaſts, their neighbours will be allowed to be 
| the fathers of their oven children; and Whig and To- 
=- ry will be but ſeldom mentioned, where the great dif- 
bpaute is, whether blue or red is the more proper colour. 
Ho much greater glory would Sophronia do the ge- 


neral, if ſhe would chooſe rather to work the battle of 


Blenheim, in tapeſtry, than ſignalize herſelf with fo 
much vebemence n theſe who! are Brenrkmen 1 in. 
their hearts. | 33 
A third resſon that 1 halt RTE is tho prev thit 
is + brought to the family, where; theſe pretty arts are en- 
_ -couragtd: It is manifeſt that this way of life not only 
beeps fair ladies from running out into expences, but is 
at the ſame time an actual improvement. How memo- 
vable would that matron be, who ſhalt have it inſcribed. 
upon her monument, That ſhe: wrote out the whole 
- bible in tapeſtry, and died in a good old age, after hav- 
ing covered three hundred yards- of well in the: man- 
F550 houſe.“ 
Theſe premiſes ike: So blew 1 buenbly ſubmit the 
following propoſals to all-mothers in Great. Britain. 
I. That no young virgin whatſoever be allowed to: 


receive the addreſſes of her firſt lover, dur in a ſuit of 


77 own embroidering. 
II. That before every freſh "DOR fhis-4 is obliged to 
appear with a new ſtowacber, at the lesſt. 

+ HE. That no one be aQtualhy' married until Ge hich) 
tte child bed pillows. &c, ready Wirth as Uke wile 
- the mantle for the boy quite fintthed.. — 2 

"Theſe laws, if I miſtake vot, iropll: effeQually e 

„ decayed art of needle- work, and make the virgins 

of Great. Britain e oimble eee in en 
3 | 8 Nn 
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| F nde a any ing which makes buman nature ap- 
| 1 pear ridiculous to, beings of ſupetior faculties, it muſt - 
be pride. They know ſo well the vanity of thoſe ima- 
| gioary perfeQtions that ſwell the heart of man, and of 
thoſe little ſupernumerary advantages, whether 1 in birth, 
| fortune, or title, which one man enjoys above another, 
that it muſt certainly very much aſtoniſh, if it does not 
* very much divert them, wben they ſee a mortal puffed 
up, and valuing himfelf above bis neigbbours, on any of 


| theſe accounts; at the ſame time that he is obnoxious to 


Th all the common calamities of the ſpecies. 5 
Jo ſet, this thought 1 in its true light, we will fancy, if 
vou pleaſe, that yonder. mole-hill is iahabited by rea- 
Tonable creatures, and that every piſmire (his ſhape an 


way of life only excepted) is endowed with human 5 


paſſions. How ſhould we ſmile to hear one give us al 
account of the pedigrees, diſtinctions, and titles that 
reign among Show. 19 5 how the whole ſwarm di- 
vide and make way for the piln,re that paſſes through 
them + you muſt underſtand he is an emmet of qua- 
Iity, and has better blood, in his veins chan any piſ . 
mire in the mole hill. Don't you ſee how. ſenfible he 
is of it, how, flow he warches forward, how the whole 
rabble of ants keep their diſtance ? here you may ob- 
ſerve one placed upon a little eminence, and looking 
down on à lotig row of labourers. He is the richeſt 
inſe& on. this fide the hillock, be has a. walk of half a 

yard in length and a quarter of an inch in breadth, 5 
keeps an hundred menial ſervants, and has at leaſt fifteen 
| barley-corns in his granary. He is now chiding and be- 
{Having the emmet that ſtands before him, and who, for 
” all that we can diſcoyer, is as good an emmet as himſelf, 
But here comes an inſect of figure! Don't you take 

ö notice of a little white, ſtraw that he carries in his mouth? 
That ſtraw, you muſt underſtand, he would not. pond 
with for the longeſt tract about che mole-hill; did you 
but know what he has undergone to purchaſe it! See 
how the ants of all qualities and conditions warm about 
him. Should this ſtraw drop out of his mouth, you would 
ſee all this numerous circle of attendants follow. the next = 
„ | | that 
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that took it up, and leave the diſcarded inſe&, or run 
over his back to come at his ſucceſſor. 

If you now have a mind to ſee all che Un of the 
mole hill, obferve firſt the piſmire that liens to the em- 
met on her teft hand, at the ſame time that ſhe ſeems to- 

turn away her head from him. He tells this poor inſect 

that ſhe is a goddeſs, that her eyes are brighter than the 
ſun, that life aud death are at her diſpoſal, She believes 
him,. and gives herſelf a thouſand. little airs upon it. 

Mark the vanity of the piſmire on your left hand. She 

can ſcarce Grin with age; but you wuſt know ſhe va- 

lues herſelf upon her birth; and, if you mind, ſpurns at 

every one that comes within her reach. The little nim · 

ble coquette that is running along by the ſide of her, is 

a wit. She has broke many a piſmire's heart. Do but 


. ' obſerve what a drove of lovers are running a after her. 


We will here finiſh this imaginary ſcene; but firſt of 
all, to draw the parallel cloſer, will fuppoſe, if you pleaſe, 
_ that death comes down upon the mole- hill, in the ſhape” 


of a cock. ſpartovr, who picks up, without diſtin&ion, - 


the pifmire of quality and his flatterers, the piſmire of 
fubſtance and his day labourers, the white · ſtrau officer 
and bis ſycophants, with all the e hong: and beau 
ties of the mole: hill. 
May we not imagine that being? of ſoperior natures. 
and perfections tegard all the inſtances of pride and va- 
nity,” among our own ſpecies, in the ſame kind of view, 
when they take a ſurvey of thoſe, who inhabit the earth; 
or, in the language of an ingenious French poet, of thoſe. 
piſmires that people this heap of dirt, which buman Va- 
* has divided! into climates and regions * 


XIII. Journal of the Life of Alexander Feverns. . | 
'A-LEXANDER. roſe early. The firit moments of the 


7 the ſervice of mankind the moſt acceptable Wor- 


- ſhip of the gods, che greateſt part of his morning hours 
was employed in council z where he diſcuſſed . af- 


. „ fairs, and determined private. cauſes, with 4 patience 
and diſcretion above his-years. The dryvels. of buſineſs 
was enlisened by the charms. of literature; and à por- 
_ _ of time was ON _ for his favourite ſtu 
dies 
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dies of Beate hiſtory, 1235 philoſophy. The works of 
Virgil and Horace, the republics of Plate and Cicero, 
formed his taſte, enlarged his underſtanding, and gave 
him the nobleſt ideas of man and of government. The 


exerGſes of the hody ſucceeded to thoſe of the mind; 


and Alexander, Who was tall, active, and robuſt, ſur⸗ 


paſſed moſt of his equals in the gymnaſtic arts. Re- 
freſhed by the uſe of the bath and a. ſlight dinner, he 
reſumed, with new vigour, the buſineſs. of the day; 
and, till the hour of ſupper, the principal.meal of the 
Romans, he was attended by his ſecretaries, with whom 


he read and anſwered. the multitude: of letters, memos» - 1 


rials, and petitions that muſt have been addreſſed to 


the waſter-of: the greateſt; part of the world. His table 


was ſerved with the molt frugal. ſimplicity; and whens _ 
ever he was at liberty to conſult his own inclination, the 
company confiſted of a few ſelect friends, men. of learn - 
ing and virtue. His dreſs. was plain aud modeſt; his 


demeanour courteous and affable, - At the proper hours. 


his palace was open to all bis ſub jects: but the voice of 
a Crier was heard, as in the Eleni myſteries, pro- 
nouncing the ſame. ſalutary admonition.— Let none 
enter theſe holy walls, unleſs he is conſcious of a ene 


and i innocent mind.? 8 
: X IV. CharaBter of Juli us Caf v0. 


NES AR wasendowed with every great and noble q qua- 
f that could exalt human nature, agd give a man 
the alcendant in. ſociety: formed to excet in peace as. - 


well as war, provident in counſel, fearleſs in action, and 


executing what he had reſolved with an amazing cele - 
rity: generous beyond meaſure to his friends, placable 
to his enemies; and for parts, learning, eloquence, ſcarce 
inferior to any man. His orations were admired for two 
qualities, which are ſeldom found together, firength and 
elegance. Cicero ranks him among the greateſt orators 


that Rome ever bred: and Quintilian ſays, that he {| poke 


with the ſame force with which he fougbt; and i he 
had devoted bimſelf 20 the. bar, would have been the ; 
only man capable of rivalling Cicero. Nor was he a 
maſſer only of the politer arts, but converſant alſo with 


| the moſt abſtruſe and critical parts of learning; and a- 
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SR MET "ho which be publiſhes, addrefſed two 
books to Cicero on the analogy of language, or the art 
of ſpeaking and writing correctly. He was a moſt li- 
beral patron of wit and learning, where ſoe ver they were 
. found; and out of his love of thole talents, would rea- 
. ily pardon thoſe who had employed them againſt him- 
ſelf; rightly judging, that by making ſuch men his 
. friends; he ſhould: draw praiſes from the ſame fountain 
from which he had been aſperſed. His capital paſſions 
were ambition and love of pleaſure; xhich he indulged 
in their turns to the greateſt exceſs: yet the firſt was 
always predominant; to which he could eafily ſacrifice 
all the charms of the ſecond, and draw pleaſure even 
from toils and dangers, when they miniſtered to his 
glory. For he thought. Tyranny, as Cicero ſays, the 
greateſt of goddeſſes ; and had frequently in his mouth 
a verſe of Euripides, which expreſſed the 1 image of his 
_ foul, That if right and juſtice were ever to be violated, 
. they were to be violated for the ſake of reigning. This 
was the chief end and purpoſe of his life; the ſcheme 
 _ that he had formed from his early youth: ſo that, as 
Cato truly declared of him, he came with ſobriety and 
meditation to the ſubverfion of the republic. He uſed 
to ſay, that there were two things neceſſary-to acquire 
and to ſupport power—ſoldiers and money; which yet 
* depended mutually on each other: with money, there- 
fore, he provided ſoldiers, and with loldiers extorted 
money: and was, of all men, the moſt rapacious in plan- 
dering both friends and foes ; ſparing neither prince nor 
late, nor temple, nor even private perſons, who were 
known to poſſeſs any ſhare of treaſure. His great - abi- 
lities would neceſſarily have made him one of the firſt 
Sitizens of Rome; but, diſdaining the condition of a 
Abet, he could never reſt till he had made himſelf a 
monarch. Im acting this laſt part, his uſual prudence 
ſeemed to fail him; as if the height to which he was 
mounted had turned his head; and made him giddy : 
for, by a vain oſtentation of bis power, he deſtroyed 
tune ſtability of it; and as men ſhorten life by living too 
faſt, ſo, by an intemperance of reigning, he 1 his 
: reign to a riole: nt end. 
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XV. On 1 ipent Tine. 


) 

a 1 Was yeſterday comparing the induſtry of man varkk 
7 that offother creatures; in which could not but ob- 

5 ſerve, that, notwithſtanding we are obliged by duty to 
. keep ourſelyes in conſtant employ, after the ſame man- 
" ner as inferiour animals. are prompted to it by inſtin&, 
a we fall very ſhort of them in this particular. We are 
8 here the more inexcuſa becaule there is a greater 
1 variety of buſineſs to ich we may. apply ourſelves, 
« Reaſon-opens to us a large field of affairs, which other 
5 . creatures are not capable of. Beaſts of prey, and, I be. 
u WM Hieve, of all other kinds in their natural Rage of being, 
2 divide their time between action end reſt. They are 
e always at work or aſleep.” In ſhort, their waking hours 
h are wholly taken up in ſeeking after” their food, or in 
fl conſuming it. The human ſpecies only, to the great re- 
, proach of our natures, are filled with complaints, that 
oh „the day hangs heavy upon them,“ that © they do not 
e know what to do with themſelves,” that “ they are at 
18 a loſs how to paſs away their time; with meny of the 
4 like ſhameful mur murs, Which we often find in the 
d mouths of thoſe who are filed reaſonable beings. How 
Ce monſtrous are ſuch expreſſions among. creatures who 
et have the labours of the mind as well as thoſe of the 
e. body, to furnifli them with proper employments; who, 
Et | beſides the buſineſs of their -propex callings and profeſ- 
n- ſions, can apply themſelves to the duties of religion, to 
Gr meditation, to the reading of uſeful: books, to diſcourſe; 
e in a word, who may exefcHe themſelves in the unbound- 
K. ed purſuits of knowledge and virtue, and every hour of 
it their lives make themſelves witer or Went 1 "—_—_ 
is were before! 2 

a After having bert taken ag; fo: ſome tos in this 
ce courſe of thought, I diverted myſelf with a book, ac- 
as cording to my uſual cuſtom in order to vübend⸗ my 
* mind before I-went' to ſleep. Fhe bock I made uſe of on 
ed MW this oecaſion was Lucian, where I amuſed my thoughts 
09 for about an hour among the dialogues” of the dead z 


nis which in all probability produced the following dream: 
. 1 was'conveyed methought, into the eatrance of the 
On infernal- regions, where I ſaw Rhadamanthus, one of 
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i the zudges of the dead, ſented on bis tribunal. _ On his 


left band ſtood the keeper of Erebus, on his right the 
keeper of Elyſium. I was told he ſat upon women that 
day, there being ſeveral of the ſex lately arrived, who 
had not yet their manſions aſſigned them, I was ſur- 
priſed to hear him aſk e very one of them the ſame queſ- 
tion, namely, What they had been doing? Upon this 
queſtion being propoſed to the whole aſſembly, they 
ſtared one upon another, as not knowing what to an- 


ſwer. He then interrogated each of them ſeparately. 


Madam, ſays he to the firſt of them, you have been up- 


on the earth about fifty Foun: what have you been do- 


ing there all. this while ? Doing, ſays. ſhe; really I do 
not know what I have been doing: I defire I may have 

time given me to recollect. After about half an hour 8 
pauſe, the told him that ſhe had been playing at crimp; 
upon which Rhadamanthus beckoned to the keeper on 


his left hand to take her into cuſtody... And you, Ma- 


dam, ſays the judge, that look with ſuch a ſoft. and lan- 
guiſhing air; I think you ſet out for this place in your 
nine-and-twentieth year, what have you been doing all 


khis While? I had a great deal of buſineſs on my. hands. 
Jays ſhe, being taken up the firſt twelve years of my life 


in dreſſing a jointed: baby, and all the, remaining part of 


it in reading plays and romances. Very well, ſays he, 


by vou have employed your time to ood; Purpoſe. Away 


with her. The next was a plain country-woman ; 
V. ell, miſtreſs, lays Rhadamanthus, and what have you 
been doing? An't pleaſe ycur worſhip, ſays ſhe, I 
did not live quite forty years; and in that time biought 


my huſband ſeven daughters, made him nine thouſand 
| cheeſes, and left my eldeſt. girl with him to look af. 


ter his houſe in my abſence; and Who, may venture 


to ſay, is as pretty a houſewife as any in the country. 


7 9 Rbadamanthus ſwiled at the ſimplicity of the. good wo- 
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man, and ordered tbe keeper of Elyßum to take ber in - 


to his care. And you, fair, lady, ſays. he, what have 


you been doing theſe nve- and thirty years? I have 


been doing no hurt, I aſſure you, Sir, ſaid ſhe, I bet 
is well, ſaid he ; 3 but what good have you been doing ? 
The: lady was in great confuſion at this queſtion. and, 


„ _utakgoping gk: to jaar, the. two Keepers! leaped | 


and 


» 
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. out: to ſtize her at thi fame time; n one took her by 
the hand to convey her to Eiyfium, the other caught 
hold of her to carry her away to Erebus. But Rhada- 
manthus obſerving an ingenius modeſty in her counte- 
- nance and behaviour, bid them both let her looſe, and 
ſer her aſide for re-examination when he was more at 
leiſure. An old woman, of a proud and four look, 
preſented herſelf next at the bar; and being aſked 
what ſhe had been doing Truly, faid ſhe; I lived three- 
ſcore and ten years in a very wicked - wo: and was {o 
angry at the behaviour of a parcel of young flirts, that 
1 palled moſt of my laſt years in condemning; the follies © 
of the times. I was every day blaming the fily condudt 
of people about me, in order. to deter thoſe I converſed 
«ith, trom falling into, the like enors and miſcarriages. 
Very well, ſays Rhadamänthus, but did you keep the 
fame watchful eve over your on actions! f Why truly, 
favs ſhe, I was io taken up with publiſhing the faults of 
others, that I had no time to confider my own.. Ma- 
dam, ſays Rhadamanthus, be pleaſed to file off to the 
1 left, and make room for the venerable matron that 
ſtands behind you, Old gentlewoman, ſays he, 1 think 
h ; you are fourſcore : you have heard the queſtion ;* what 
. ave you been doing ſo long in the world? Ah, Sir, 
, {lays ſhe, I have been doing what I ſhould not have 
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y done; but I had made a firm reſolution to have changed 
r my life, if I had not been ſnatched off by an untimely _ 
1 end, Madam, ſays be, you will pleaſe to follow your 


leader : and, ſpying another of the ſatge age, interroga- 
de her in the ſame form. To which the matron re- 
4 plied, I have been the wife of a huſband who was as 
dear-to me in his old age as in his youth. I have been 
2 mother, and very happy in my children, whom I en- 
Fo. deavoured to bring up in every thing that is good, My | 
eldeſt ſon is bleſt by the poor, and beloved by every one 5 
that knows him. I lived within my own family, ang 
{6 left it much more wealthy than I found it. Rhada- 8 
e manthus, who knew the value of the old lady, fmiled 
upon her! in ſuch a manner that the keeper of Elyſium, 
* who knew. bis office, reached out his hand to her. He 
no ſooner touched her, but her wrinkles vanithed, her 
d i yes 17 88 her AE with bluſhes, and - 
FR _ tg 
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the appeared i in full bos and 1 A young wo- 
man, obſerving that this officer who conducted the hap- 
py to Elyfium, was ſo great a beautifier, longed to be in 
his hands; ſo that, preſſing through the crowd, ſhe was 
the next that appeared at the bar: and being alked 
What the hid been doing the five-alty-twenty years that 
me had 7890 in the world? I have endeayoured, fays 
the, ever fince I came to years of diſcretion, to make 
1 myſelf lovely, and gain admirers. In“ e e to to it L 
\ paſt my time in bottling up May-dew, inventing white- 


Fd 


my glaſs, ſuiting my complexion—Rhadamanthus, with- 
3:75 approach of the keeper of Erebus, her colour faded, 


her face was puckered up. with wrinkles, and ker whole 
pen loſt in deformity. 


and dancing. I wag very deſirous to know the tecep- 
tioa they would meet with, and withal, was very appre- 


I : henſive that Rhadamanthug would ſpoil their. mirtk: 


but at their nearer appioach the 5758 wow ſo. very 
great that it awakened me. 

I lay ſome time refleding in wylat. on be Wadseft of 

© this dream; and could not forbear alking my own. beart, 

ha. J was dog ? | Panſwered myſelf that I Was wri- 

ting Guardians. © If my readers make as good a uſe of 

' this work, as I deſign they ſhould, 1 hope it will never 

pe imputed to me as a work that is vain and unprofitable. 

1 thall conclude this paper with recommending to 


them the, ſame ſhort ſelf-examinetion. If every one of 


them frequently lays his hand upon. his heart, and con» 
_ fiders what he is doing, it will check him in all the idle 
or, what is worſe, the vicious, moments of life; lift up 


bis mind when it is running on in a ſeries of indifferent | 


actions, and encourage him when he is engaged in thoſe 

whach are virtuous and laugable. Ina word, it will 

very much alleviate that guilt, which the beſt of.men 

have reaſon to acknowledge in their daily confeſſions, 

of “ leaving vndone thoſe things. which they ought to 
have done, and of doing thoſe 1 which ory ought 
E. not to have done.“ | 
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_ Waſhes, mixing colours, cutting out patches, conſulting 


out hearing her out, gave the ſign to take her off. Upon 


I was then ſurpriſed Ll the” diſtant. forthe of A hols 
troop of females that came forward laughing, finging, 
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XVI. Character of N 2. 


\RANCIS died at Rambouillet, on the laſt day of i 
March, in the fifty. third year of his age, and the thir- 
ty third of his reign.—During twenty eight years of that 
time, an avowell rivalſhip ſubſiſted between him and the. 
Emperor; which involved, not only their own dominions, - 


but the greater part of Eucone, in wars profecuted, with 
more violent animoſity, and drawn out to a greater 
length, than had been known in any former period. 


Many circumſtances contributed to both. Their ani- 
moſity was founded in oppoſition of intereſt, heightened. 
by perſonal emulation, and exaſperated; not only by 
mutual injuries, but by reciprocal inſults: At the ſame 


time, whatever advantage one ſeemed to poſſeſs towards 


gaining the aſcendant, was wonderfully balanced by 


ſome favourable circumſtance peculiar to the other. The 


Emperor's dominions were of great extent; the French» 


_ King's las more compact; Francis gove' ed his kin 
dom with abſolute power; that of Cha: was 1 


but he ſupplied the want of authority by addreſs: the 
troops of the former were more impetuous and enter- 
prifing; thoſe of the latter, better en and more 


| patient 'of fatigue; 


The talents and: hs of tha” two monarchs were 


as different as the advantages which they poſſeſſed, and 


contributed no leſs to prolong the conteſt hetween them. . 
Francis took his reſolutions ſuddenly ; proſecuted them, 


at firſt, with warmth; and puthed them into execution 


with a moſt adventurous courage: but, being deſtitute 
of the perſeverance neceſſary to ſurmount: difficulties, he 


often abandoned his deſigns, or relaxed the vigour of 5 


purſuit, from impatience, and ſometimes from levity. 


Charles deliberated long, and determined with coolnels: 


but, having once fixed his plan, he adhered to it with 
jaffexible obſtinacy ; and neither danger nor diſcourage» 
ment, could turn him afide from the execution of i 8 

the ſucceſs of their enterpriſes was as different as 
their characters, and was uniformly influenced by them. 
Francis, by his impetuous activity, often diſconcerted 


the Emperor s belt laid”{chemes ; Charles, by a more 
490% but Ready kadar tian of Ay deligns, checked the 
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w af bis rival's. career, * baffled or repulſed his 
moſt vigorous efforts. The former, at the opening of a 
war, or of a campaign, broke in upon his enemy with 
the violence of a torrent, and carried all before him; 
the latter, waiting until he ſaw the force of his rival be- 
gin to abate, recovered, in the end, not only all'tbat he 
Shad loſt, but made new acquiſitions.” Few of the French 
monarchs attempts towards conqueſt, whatever promi- 
ſing aſpe ct they might wear at firſt,” were conducted to 
an happy iſſue; many of the Emperor! 's roſes; even 
after they appeared deſperate and impracticable, termi- 

- e in the moſt proſperous manner. 
The degree, however, of their comparative merit ad 
- reputation, has not been fixed, either by a ſtrict ſcrutiny 
into their abilities for government, or by an impartial 
conſideration of the greatneſs and ſucceſs of their under- 
takings; and Francis is one of thoſe monarchs, who 
occupy a higher rank in the temple of fame, than ei- 
ther their taleg's. or performances intitle them to hold. 
This pre- emidt uce he owed to many different circum- 
ſtances. The ſuperiority, which Charles acquired by the 
victory of Pavia, ande which, from that period, he pre- 
ſerved through the remainder of his reign, was ſo wa- 
nifeſt, that Francis“ ſtruggle againſt his exorbitant and 
growing dominion, was viewed by moſt of the other 
powers, not only with the partiality which naturally 
ariſes for thoſe Who gallantly maintain an unequal con- 
teſt, but with the favour due to one who was reſiſting 
— common. enemy, and endeavouring to ſet bounds to a 


monarch equally formidable to them all. The charac- 


tets of princes, too, eſpecially among their .contempo- 
- xaries, depend, not only upon their talents for govern- 
went, but upon their qualities as men. Francis, not- 
withſtanding the many errors conſpicuous 1 in his foreign 
policy and domeſtic adminiſtration. was, nevertheleſs, 
bFumane, beneficent. generous. \ Ee poflefſed dignity . 
h 46-7 5nd pride, afability free "AVER meanneſs, and cour- 
teſy exempt from deceit, | All who had acceſs'to know 
7 Him, and no man of merit was ever denied that privilege, 
relpe cted and loved bim. Captivated with his perſonal 
3 qualities, his. ſubjects forgot his defeQs as a monarch ; 
"> and, e him as the moſt ns. cage aud ab 
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| piotlemn in bis a ne they ber wurmured . 
acts of mal- adminifiration, which, in A prince of leſs en- 
gaging Sipolitions, would have been deemed unpar- 
. e. 8 5 
This admiration, Waere 10 bee en temporary : 
e and would have died away with the courtiers who 
beſtowed it; the illuſion ariſing from his private virtues 
muſt have ceaſed, and poſterity would have judged of 
his public conduct with its uſual impartiality: bus, ano- | 
ther circumſtance prevented this; and his name tach 
been tranſmitted to poſterity with increaſing reputation. 
Science and the arts had, at that time, made little pro- 
greſs in France. They were juſt beginning to advance 
y beyond the limits of Italy, where they had revived, and 
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1 which had hitherto 100 their only ſeat. Francis 

- took them immediately under his protection, and vied-. 

9 with Leo himſelf in the zeal and munificence with 

i- which he encouraged them. He invited learned men to 
1. his court, he converſed with them familiarly, he em- 

1 ployed them in buſineſs; he raiſed them to offices of 

e dignity, and honoured them with his confidence. That 

- race of men, not more prone to complain when denied _ _ 
a- the reſpe& to which they fancy themſelves intitled, than 

d apt to be pleaſed when treated” with the diſtinQion 

'r _ _ which they confider as their due, thought they could not 

7 exceed in gratitude to ſuch a benefactor, and firained * | 
n- their Invention, and ene ul thei ingenuity, in 

g Panegyric. 3 

3 Succeeding authors. Fe hh their” deberigaions 


of. Francis's bounty, adopted their encomiums, and. re- 
fined upon them. The appellation of Father of Letters, | 
beſtowed upon Francis, hath rendered his memory. ſa. | 
cred among hiſtorians and they ſeem to have regarded 
it as à ſort- of impiety, to uncover his infirmities, or to 
point out his defects, Thus Francis, notwithſtanding ' 
his inferior abilities and want of ſucceſs, hath more 
than equalled the fame of Charles. The virtues which 
be poffeſſed as a man, have intitled him to greater 
admiration and praiſe than have been beſtowed upon 
the extenſive genius, and fortunate. arts, of a more ca- 
1 but * n nn. - 
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5 25 . xv. The Supper and Grate, | 


--SHOE coming looſe from the fore-foot of the thill- 

| horſe, at the beginning of the aſcent of mount Tau- 
rira, the poſtilion.: diſmounted, twiſted the ſhoe off, and 

put it in his pocket: as the aſcen! was of five or ſix 

miles, and that horſe our main dependance, I made a 

2 point to have the ſhoe faſtened on again, as well as we 

- could, but the poſtilion had thrown away the nails; 

: ann fe hammer in the chaiſe box being of go great ule” 

without them, I ſubmitted to go on. 

He had not mounted half a mile higher, es coming 
to a flinty piece of road, the poor devil loſt a ſecond 
93 * and from off his other fore-foot. I then got out 
of the chaiſe in good earneſt; and, ſeeing a houſe about 
a quarter of a mile to the left band, with a great deal 
to do I prevailed upon the poſtilion to turn up to it. 
The look of the houſe, and of every thing about it, as 
we drew nearer, ſoon reconciled me to the diſaſter. It 
was a little farin houſe, ſurrounded with about twenty 
acres of vineyard, about as much corn; and, cloſe to the 
houſe, on one ſide, was a potagerie of an acre and a half, 
full of every thing which could make plenty in a French: 

peaſant's houſe; and, on the other fide, Was'a little wood 
Which furniſhed wherewithal to dreſs it.. It was about 
eight in the evening when 1 got to the hooſe ; ſo I left 
the poſtilion to manage his point as he could; and, for 
mine, I walked directly into the houſe. 

h be family conſiſted of an old grey Py man 0 
his wife, with five or fix ſons and ſons in law and their 
ſeveral wives, and a joyous genealogy out of them. 

They were all ſuting down together to their lentil- 
N «iy a large Wheaten loaf was ir the middle of the 
table; and a flagon of wine at each end of it promiſed 
joy through che ſtages of the repaſi——" twas a feaſt of 
bd love. | SER 

__ The old man roſe yp to meet me, and with a „ 
: ful cordiality, would have me fit down at_the fable, My 
| heart was ſet down the moment I entered the room: ſo 
I ſat down at once like a fon of the family; and to in- 
veſt myſelf in the character as ſpeedily as 1 could. I in- 
ſtantly nen the old "Way 8 Weine and taking up nf | 
2, 9 LNCS | . 1oa 
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loaf, cut w ptelf a hearty 8 and, as I did it, IL 
ſa a teſtimony in every eye, not only of an honeſt wel- 
come, but of a welcome mixed with thanks that I had IP 
© Hot ſeemed to doubt it. | . 
Was it this; or tell me Wir Abt eile it was that 
made this morſel ſo ſweet—and to what magte-1 owe 
it, that the draught I took of their flagon was ſo de- 
licious with it, that it remains on my palate to this 
F 
If the Fu was to my wa the grace which fol- 
lowed was much, more ſoz 
When ſupper was over theo man gave a "no: 
upon the table with the haft of his knife, to bid them 
prepare for the dance. The moment the fignal was gi- 
ven, the women and girls ran altogether into the back- 
apartment to tie up their hair, and the young men to 
the door to waſh their faces, and change their ſabots, 
(wooden ſhoes; ) and in three minutes every ſoul was ready, 
upon a little efplanade before the honſe, to begin. The 
old man and his wife came out at laſt, and placing me be- 
twixt them, ſat down upon a ſopha of turf by the door. 
The old man had Tome fifty years ago-been no mean 
"performer upon the vielle; and, at the age he was then 
of, touched it well enough for the purpoſe... His wife 
ſang now-and- then a little to the tune, then intermitted 
and joined her old man again, as their children and 
© Erabdchildren danced before them. © 
It was not till the middle of the ſecond dance, which, 
for fome pauſes in the movement wherein they all ſcem-. 
ed to look up, I fancied I could diſtinguiſh an elevation 
of ſpirit different from that which -is the cauſe or the 
effect of ſimple jollity. In a word. I thought 1 beheld 
religion mixed in the dance; but, as 1 had never ſeen 
her ſo engaged, I ſhould have looked upon it- now as 
one of the illuſions of an imagination which is eternally 
miſleading me, had not the old man, as ſoon as the 
dance. ended, fald, that it was there conſtant way; and 
that all his life long, he made it a rule, after ſupper was 
over, to call out his family to dance and rejoice : be- 
lieving, he ſaid, that a cheerful and contented mind was. 
the beſt ſort of thanks to heaven that an illiterate pea» 
| 20g could pay,Or a learned prelate either, ſaid I. 8 
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ANY « are «the flent pleaſures of thehoneft beat, 
who riſes cheerfully to his labour,—Look into his 
dwelling,—where the ſcene of every man's happineſs 
chictly lies: he has the ſame domeſtic endearments,.— 


as much joy and comfort in his children, and as flatter- 
ing hopes of their doing well,—to enliven his hours and 


gladdenjhis heart, as you could conceive in the moſt af. 


fluent ſtation.— And I make no doubt, in general, but if 


the true account of his joys and ſufferings were to be 


balanced with thoſe of his betters,—that the upſhot 


would prove to be little more rhan this that the ricli 
man had the more meat ,—but the poor man the better 


ſtomach; —the one bad more lusury,—more able phyfi- 
<cians to attend and ſet him to rights —the other, more 
health. and ſoundneſs in his bones, and lJefs occaſion for 


their help —that after theſe two articles betwixt them 


were balanced, —in all other things they ſtood upon a 


level: —that the ſun ſhines as warm, — the air blows as 


3 - freſh —and the earth breathes as fragrant upon the one 


as the other; and that they have an equal fda in * 


the dagen and real benefits of nature. . EY. n 
9 e XIX. Houſe of Mourning, 1 


'ET us go inte the houſe of 3 N fo be 
ſuch affſictions as 'bave been brought merely by 

0 ora oon croſs actidents and diſaſters to which our 
condition is expoſed, Where, perhaps, the aged parents: 
fit broken hearted, . pierced to their, fouls. with the folly- 


3 bud indiſcretion of a thankleſs child—the child of their 


-, prayers, in whom all their hopes and expectations. cen- 
5 8 :; —perbaps a more affecting ſcene—a virtuous fa- 


mily lying pinched with want, Where the unfortunate 


ſupport of it having long ſtruggled with a train of, mis- 
fortudes,, and bravely. fought up againſt them, — is now 
piteouſly borne down at the laſt—overwhelmed- with a 
cruel blow which no forecaſt or frugality could 113 
prevented.—O God ! look upon his afflidions.— Behold 


him diſtraded with many ſorrows, ſurrounded with the 
4 tender © pledges of his 75 I and the e of his cares. 
. 25 5 N 
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bent 3 to give N dd from the remem. © 
brance of better days, to dig ka beg, aſhamed.  - 
When we enter into the houſe of mourning ſuch as this 
— is impoſſible to inſult the infortunate even with an 
improper . look, — Under whatever levity and diſſipation - 
of heart ſuch objects catch our eyes,—they' catch like- 
wiſe our attentions, collect and call home our ſcattered” _ 
thoughts, and ne them with wiſdom. . A tranſient 
ſcene,of diſtreſs, ſuch as is here ſketched, how ſoon does 
it furniſh materials to ſet the mind at work!] how neceſ- 
_Larily does it engage it to the conſideration of the mi- 
ſeries and misfortunes, the danger. and calamities, to 
which the life of man is ſubject! By holding up ſach 
a glaſs before it, it forces the mind to ſee amd reflect 
ke the vanity=the periſhing condition and uncertain 
tenure, of every thing in this world. From reflections 
of this ſerious caſt, how. inſenfibly do the thoughts car- 
| ry us farther and from conſidering what we are, 
; what kind of. world' we live in, and what evil befals us 
in it, how naturally do they. ſet us, to look forward at 
what poſſibly we ſhall be !—for what kind of world we 
are intended—what evils may befal vs there—and what 
5 5 proviſion we ſhould make againſt them here whilſt we 
have time and opportunity If theſe leſſons are fo in- 
| ſeparable from the houſe of mourning here ſuppoſed— 
we ſhall find it a {till more inſtructive ſchool of wiſdom 
when we take a view of- the place in that affecting 
light 1 in which the wiſe man ſeems to confine it in the 
text; in which, by the houſe of mourning, I believe 
he means that particular ſcene of ſorrow, where there 
s lamentation and mourning for the dead. Turn in 
-] hither I beſeech you for a moment. Behold a dead 
| man ready to be carried out, the only ſoa of his mo- 
cher, and the a widow. Perhaps a ftill more affecting 
ſpectacle, a kind and indulgent father of a numerous 
E family lies breathleſs—ſnatched away in the ſtrength of 
his age—torn in an evil hour frem bis children and the 
boſom of a diſconſolate wife. Behold much people of 
the city ab together to mix their tears, with ſet⸗ 
tled ſorrow in their looks, going heavily along to the 
houſe of mourning, to perform that laſt melancholy of- 
Ace, which, When the debt of nature is paid, we are 
„ <# | | | called 


r 


aeg >> a1 mat! 
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called upon to pay to ack Se If this fad oxceion 
which leads him there, has not done it already, take 
notice, to what a ſerious and devout frame of mind e- 
very man is reduced the moment he enters 75¹ gate of 
affliction, The buſy and fluttering ſpirits, which in the 
| Houſe of mirth were wont to tranſport him from one di- 
Mi verting object to another —ſee how they are fallen! bow 
peacably they are laid! In this gloomy manſion, full 
ok ſhades and uncomfortable damps to ſeize the foul 
| ſee, the light and eaſy heart, which never knew what 
it was to think before, how penſive i it is now, how ſoft, 
how ſuſceptible, how full of religious impreſſions, low ; 
deeply it is ſmitten with a ſenſe and with a love of vir- 
tue! Could we, in this criſis, whilſt this empire of rea- 
ſon and religion laſts, and the heart is thus exerciſed 
with wiſdom and buſied with heavenly contemplations— a 
| could we ſee it naked as it is—ftripped of its paſſions, 
|  unſpotted by the world, and regardleſs of its pleaſures 
in - e might then ſafely reſt our cauſe upon this ſing le 
evidence, and appeal to the moſt ſenſual, whether Solo- 
. mon has not made a Juſt geterteination here, in favour 
of the houſe of mourning”? not for its own ſake, but as 
it is fruitful in virtue, and becomes the occaſion of ſo 
much good. Without this end, ſorrow; 1 own, has no 
= _ fe but to ſhorten a man's dap nor can gravity, with 
| all its ſtudied ſolemnity of look and carriage, ſerve any 
end but te make one half'of the world Os Ay i- 
© yur _ the, em bi ee 
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I. The Honour and 1 of a 22 2 10 


Truth, | . | X 


e 


JETRARCH, : 1 Tealian poet, ks flou- 

riſhed four hundred years ago, recommended him- 

ſelf to the confidence and affection of Cardinal Colonna 
in whoſe family he refided, by his candour and ſtrict re- . 
gard to truth. A violent quarrel occurred in the houſ- | 
bold of this nobleman ; which was carried ſo far, thar 
recourſe was had to arms. The Cardinal withed to know- - 
the foundation of this affair; and, that he might be able 

to decide with juſtice, he ke edi all his people, and 
obliged them to bind themſelves, by a moſt folemn "8th, 
on the Goſpels, to declare the hole trfith. Every one, 
without exception, ſubmitted to this determination; e- 
ven the biſhop of Luna, brother to the Cardinal, was 

not excuſed. Petrarch in his turn, preſenting himlelf 

to take the oath, the Cardinal cloſed the book and ſaid, 

Ls to You, Petrareh, your word i ir ſufficient. 


II. Impertinence i in Di ſcourfe. 


"HIS kind of impertinence is a habit of talking 
much without thinking. 
- A man who has this diſtemper in his tongue hall en- 
tertain you, though he never ſaw. you before, with a 
long ſtory in-praiſe of his own wife; give you the par- 
ticulars of his laſt night's dream, or the deſcription of 
a feaſt he has been at, without letting a fingle diſh eſcape 
him. When he has: thus entered into converſation, he 
grows very wiſe ; deſcants upon the corruption of the 
times and the degeneracy of the age we live-in from 
which, as his tranſitions are ſomewhat ſudden, he falls 
8 

upon che price of corn, and the number of ſtrangers chan: '- 7 © 
are in town. He undertakes to prove, that it. is better | 
putting to ſea in ſummer than in winter, and that rain is 

" neceſſary to produce a good crop of corn ;-telling you, 

in the lame breath, that he intends to plough up ſuch a 
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part of his ia next year, that the times are hard; "i 
that a man has much ado to get through the world, 
His whole diſcourſe is nothing but hurry and incohe- 
rence... He acquaints you that Demippus had the largeſt 

_ torch at the feaſt of Ceres: aſks you, if you remember 

5 how many pillars are in the muſic - theatre; tells you 

that he took phyſic yeſterday; and defires to know what 
s day of the month it is. If you have patience to hear 
im, be will inform you what feſtivals are Kept 1 in Au- 

guſt, what in. October, and what in December 
When you ſee ſuch a fellow as this coming towards | 

IE: you, run for your life. A man had much better be vi- 

* ”  ilited by a fever; ſo painful is it to be faſtened upon by 

WE one of this make, who takes it for granted that you have 

— elſe to do do but to give him Aa „ * 4 


; pe > III. Character of Addiſon as a Writer. 35 


8 A e of Hife and manners, Mr Addiſon 8 
1 be allowed to ſtand perhaps the firſt in the fürſt 
rank. His humour is peculiar to himſelf ; and is ſo hap- 
| - Pily diffuſed as to give the grace of novelty to domeftic 
+ ſtenes and daily occurrences. He never .o'erfleps the mo. 
Ws: _ deft of nature, nor raiſes 'merriment or wonder by the 
violation of truth. His figures neither divert by diſtor- 
tion, nor amaze by aggravation.. He copies life with ſo 
tk fidelity, that he can hardly be ſaid to invent; Jet 
bis exhibitions. have an sir ſo much original, that it is 
difficult to luppoſe chem not manly the en of i im- 
n. A G2 
As a teacher 1 wiſdom, be may be ee fol- 5 

1 His religion has nothing in it enthuſiaſtic or 
_ cupertitions ; he appears neither weakly.credulous nor 
- .mentonly ſceptical; his morality. is neither dangerouſly 
lax, nor implacably rigid. All the enchantments of 
fancy, and all the cogency of argument, are employed 
to recommend to the reader his real intereſt, the cafe of 
pleaßag the Author of his being. Truth is ſhewn ſome- 
times as tb. phantom of a vition, fometimes appears 
half veiled in an allegory, ſometimes attracts regard in 
the robes of fancy, and ſometimes ſteps forth in the con- 
8 - fidence of reaſon, She wears A ann. e au; 2 
| 5 5 FE al is e. „ i? Fo IE beg |: 
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W | Seer, H. IN READING. „ 
1 | Bis obe 15 * model of the middle ple; on grave 


d | ſubjefts not formal, on light occaßons not. 'grovelliog 3 5 

l. pure without ſcrupuloſity, and exact without apparent 

* elaboration ; always equable, and always eaſy, without 
glowing words of pointed ſeptences. His page is al - 

* - ways luminous, but never blazes in unexpected ſplen- 

un dovr. - It ſeems to have been his principal endeavour to 

t WW avoid all harſhheſs and ſeverity of diction; he is there - 

r fore ſometimes verboſe in his tranGtions and connections, 

* and ſometimes deſcends too much to the language of 


converſation; yet if his language had been leſs idioma - | 

ls ; tical, it might "aq loſt ſome what of its genuine Angli- 

_ ciſm, What he s1tempted he performed ; he is never 

5 WM feeble, and he did not wiſh to be energetic z he is never 

* rapid, and be never flagnates, His ſentences have nei» 

ther Hudied amplitude ner affected brevity; his periods, 
though not diligently, rounded, are voluble and egſy.— 
Whoever wiſhes. to attaiv an Engliſh ſtyle, familiar but 


ſt not coarſe, and elegant but not oſtentatlous, muſt give 

ft his LG and 8 to the volumes of Addiſon. Te? th: 3 

4 S: IV. Phaſure and Pain, Was 5 
7 ö HERE ak two families, which, from the TFT : 
Ee J é ning of the world, were as oppoſite to each other 
1 as light and darkneſs, The one of them lived in heaven, 

0 and the otber in hell. The youngeſt deſcendent of the 

E | frſt family was Pleaſure; wko was the daughter of Hap- 
3 pineſs, who was the child of Virtue, who was the off- 

* = fpring of the Gods. Theſe, as I faid before, had their 
W habitation-in heaven, The youngeſt of the oppolite fa- 

— mily was Pain; who was the ſon of Miſery, who was 
r thecchild.of Vice, who was the offspring of the Furies. 8 
* 5 The habitation of this race. of beings was in hell. 
Y Tube middle ſtation of nature between theſe two op- 
polite extremes was the earth, which was inhabited by x 
b WH creatures of a middle kind ; neither {q virtuous as the 


dene, nor ſo vicious as the other; but partaking of the 
- good and bad qualities of theſe two oppoſite families. 
h Jupiter, conſidering that this ſpecies, commonly called 


= man, was too virtuous to be milerable, and too vicious 
1 to be happy, that he might make a diſtinction between 
a the good and the 1 ordered the *. younge of the 
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ter of Happineſs; and Pain, who was the ſon of Miſe- 
xy) to meet one another upon this part of nature; ba- 
ving promiſed to ſettle it upon them both, provided they 


Above ed enn lies (Pigafars, who was the daugh- | 


could agree upon the e of it, ſo as to ſhare qu E 


= Kind between then. METS wad att 3 of 


I Pleaſure and Pain were no om met in thais new 
"ulation; but they immediately ngreed upon this point. 
That Pleaſure ſhould take poſſeſſion of the virtuous, and 
Pain of the vicious part of that ſpecies which was given 
up to them. But upon examining to which of them 


any individual they met with belonged, they found each 
of them bad a right to bim; for that contrary to what 


\ | 1 had ſeen in their old biene of reſidence, there was 
no perſon ſo vicious who led not ſome good in him, nor 


any perſon ſo virtuous who had not in him ſome evil. 
The truth of it is, they generally. found, upon ſearch 


# 


* that in the moſt vicious man Pleaſure might tay claim 
do an hundredth part, and that in the moſt virtnous 
man Pain might come ii for at leaſt two-thirds, This 


they. {aw would occaſion endleſs diſputes between them, 


unleſs they could come to ſorae. accommodation, To 

__ - thisend, there wes a marriage. propoſed | between them, 
and av length concluded. Hence it is that we find 
©.  Fleaſure and Pain are ſuch conſtant yoke: felle ns, and 


_ _ "That they either make their viſits together, cr are never 
far aſſunder. If Pain comes into a heart, he is quickly 
followed by Pleaſure : and if Pleaſure enters, mon puny, 


he ſure Pain, is not far off. . 


- 5 But notwithſtanding this erin was very en 


nient for the two parties. it did not ſeem to anſwer the 


intention of Jupiter in ſending. them among mankind, | 


- To remedy, therefore, this inconvenience, it was ſtipu- 
| Jated between them -by. article, and confirmed by the 
_ conſent of each family, that, notwitbſtanding they here. 


poſſeſſed the ſpecies indifferently, upon the death of every 


1 


„ 2 - pezlon, if he were found to babe in him a certain pro- 


portion of evil, he ſhould be difpatched-into the infernal 


' regions. by a paſſport from Prin, there to dwell with Mi- 


texy, Vice, and the Futies; or, on the contrary, if he 


== had 10 1 a certain e of $90d, | hes ſhould: i 
n Is | 
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- | Uſptcbed/i into heaven by a Sallport from Pleaſure, chers l 
1 ro dwell with Happineſs, ow. and the pune 

, | 8 $9 5 V. Si Roger de Courrley' s Family. 

= AVING often received aninvitation from my friend: 

| Sir Roger de Coverley to paſs away a month with 

F him in the country, laſt week accompanied him this 


; ther, and am ſettled with him for ſome time at his 
; country-houſe, where I intend to form ſeveral of my en- 
r ſuing ſpeculations. Sir Roger, who is very well ac- 
| quainted with my humour, lets me riſe and go to bed 
þ- when I pleaſe, dine at his own table or in my chamber 
„ 28 I\think fit, fir ſtill, and ſay nothing without bidding 
me abe merry. When the gentlemen of the country 
come to fee him, he only thows me at a diſtance. As I 
5 bave been walking in his fields, I have obſerved them 
ſtealing a fight of me over an hedge, and have beard 
j the knight defiring them not to let me ſee peng wr chat 
1 I bated to be ſtared at: 

; 1 am the more at eaſe in Sir Mikes family, becinſs 
"hs it conſiſts of ſober and ftaid perſons: for as the knight is 
„ the beſt: maſter. in the world, he ſeldom changes» his ſer- 
vants; and as he is beloved by all about bim, bis ſer- 
| vants never cate for leaving bim; by which means his do- 
5 meltics are all in years, and grown old with their maſ-- 
ter. You would take his valet;de- chambre for his bro- 
der, his butler is grey headed, his groom is one of the 
K graveſt men I have ever ſeen, and his coachman has the 


* 


looks of a privy counſellor, You fee the goodneſs of the- 
maſter even in the old houſe dog, and in a R 
that is leept in the ſtable with great care and tenderneſfs | | 


out of regard to his paſt n ee e has deen 12 
| uleleſs for ſeveral years. 
I Q could not bur obſerve: with a great 3 5 pleaſorey.. 
6 the joy that appeared in the countenances of- theſe an- 
: cient domeſtics: upon my frie ad's arrival at bis country- 
IJ ſeat. Some of them could not refram from'tears at the 
N fight of their old maſter; every one of them preffed for- 
pe ward to do ſomething for him, and ſeemed. diſcouraged. 
ö if they were not employed.  Atithe. lame time the good 
155 old knight, with a mixture of the father and the maſten 
1 of the family, tempered the inquiries after his own af. 
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fairs N ſeveral king queſiions relating to themlslöes. 
Ibis humanity and good nature engages every body to 
him; fo that when he is pleaſant upon any of them, all 
| this Fe are in good humour, and none ſo much as the 
Fe whom he diverts himſelf with ; on the contrary, 
if be coughs, or betrays any iofirmity of old age, it is 
d  ealy for a ſtander by to n ot een conoern in the 
"om of all his ſervants. ' 

My worthy friend has put me - wie the FRE br | 
care If his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, as 
welt 3s the reſt of his fellow ſervants, wonderfully deſi- 
rous of pleaſing me, becauſe they bave often heard their 
- maſter talk of me as his particular friend.. + + 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is 8 
himſelf. in the woods or the eie very venerable 
man, who is ever with Sir Roger, and has lived at his 

Houſe in the nature of a chaplain above thirty years. 
Tuhis gentleman is a perſon of good ſenſe and ſome learu- 
Ang, of a very regular life and obliging converſation: 
be heartily loves Sir Roger, and knows that he is very 
much in the eld knight's eſteem; ſo that he lives in the 
5 family rather as a relation than a dependant. 
I have obſerved in Several of my papers, that my 
friend Sir Roger, amidſt all his good qualities, is ſome- 
FF 1 of an humouriſt; and chat his virtues, as well as 
imperfectious, are as it were tinged by a certain extra- 
= vagance, which makes them particularly bir, and diſtin- 
© gviſhes them from thoſe of other men. This caſt of 
mind, as it is generally very innocent in itſelf, ſo it 
tenders his converſation highly agreeable, and more de- 
1 Jightful than the fame degree of ſenſe and virtue would 
_ » uppear in their common and ordinary colorrs. As L 
Vas walking with him laſt night, he aſked me bow I li- 
bed the good man whom I have juſt now mentioned: 
= and, without ſtay ing for my anſwer, told -me; that be 
VWuoaas afraid of being inſulted with Latin and Greek at 
dis on table; for which reaſon he deſired a particular 
1 Aena. of his at the aniverfity to find him out à clexgy- 
wan rather of piain ſenſe than of mueh learning, of a good 
aſpe ct, a clear voice, a: ſociable temper ; and, if - pol- 
= "bible, a man that underſtood a title of backgammon. 
3 700 9 8 Sir N found. me 9 woe 


. 


— 
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| mann: 3 beſides the 8 ec of PORE is 
they tell me, a good ſcholar, though he does not ſhow. 
it. 1 have giyen him the parſonage of the pariſh; and 
| becauſe I know his value, | $40 ſettled upon him a godd 
annuity for life. If he outlives me, he ſhall find that 
| he was higher. in my eſteem than perhaps he thinks hes 
is. He has now. been with me thirty years 3 and though 
| he does not know I have taken notice of it, has never 


VVV 
C 7 


rin all that time aſked any thing of me for himſelf, 

8. though he is every day ſoliciting me for ſomething in 

- behalf of one or other of my tenants. his pariſhioners. 

R There has not been a law ſuit in the pariſh. = he has 

lived: among them If any diſpute ariſes, they: apply 

3 themſelves to him for the FR 31g if they do not ac- 

d quieſce in his judgment, which I think pever. happened 

$i above once or twice at moſt, they appeal to me. At his 

* fFnirſt ſettling with me; 1 made him 2 preſent of all the 

- good ſermons which have been printed in Engliſh; and 

: only begyed of him, that every ſunday he would pro- | 
* nounce one of them in the pulpit. - Accordingly he bas 
e digeſted them into ſuch u ſeries, that they follow one 
I another naturally, and nen a deen lydem of proce [ 
7 tical divin it. 

- As Sir Roger was gold T on in his Rionys the gentle- 8 

* 7» man. we were talking of came up to us; and upon the 

„ Kaight's s aſking him whe. preacked to-morrow (for it 

- was Saturday night), ys us. the biſhop of St Aſaph 
'Y in the morning, aud Dr South in the afternoon. He 1 
rden ſhewed us his liſt of preachers for the whole year; 

. where L ſaw, with a great deal of pleaſure, Archbiſho pr 
d Tillotſon, Biſhop Saunderſon, Dr Barrow, Dr Calamy, | 
L with ſeveral living authors who have publiſhed diſconur- | 
Ls Tes of practical divinity. I no ſooner — this venerable \ 

43 man in the pulpit, but I very. much approved of my 

e - friend's inſiſting upon the qualifications of a good aſpect 8 

t dad a clear voice; for I was ſo charmed with the grace- 

T3 fulnefs of his ßgure and delivery, as well as with the 
ks | diſcourſes. he pronounced, that I think I never paſſed 

d. any time more to my ſatisfaction. A ſermon repeated after 

{- WM #bis manner, is like the . WF: A Ma in the | 
. en An OE OR actor. I . 

2 AY 6 Habs bh: 1 oiegy » * VI. The 
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VI. The F 5 of inconfſlen BrpefJtions 4 


f 

. | { 
ES 7 IMS weil may be conſidered as a great mart of f 
1 commerce, where fortune expoſes to our view va- t 
_ rious commodities, riches,' caſe, tranquillity, fame, in- . 
: & 5  kegrity, knowledge. Every thing is marked at a ſettled WW 
t 

j 


price. Our time, our labour, our ingenuity, is ſo-much 
ready money which we are to lay out tothe beſt advantage. 
| Examine, compare, chooſe, reject; but ſtand to your 
own judgment; and do not like children, when you 
Have purchaſed one thing, repine that you do not poſe 
another which you did not purchaſe. Such is the force 


of well. -regulated induſtry, that a ſteady and vigorous 5 
exertion of our faculties, directed to one end, will ge- 150 
nerally inſure ſucceſs. Would you, for inftance; be rich? 4 
Do you think that fingle point worth the ſacrificing | | 
every thing elſe to? You may then be rich. Thou, 8 
ſands have become ſo from the loweſt beginnings, by toih, : 


- and patient diligence, anch attention to the minuteſt ar- 
tticles of expence and profit. But you mvſt give up the 

- * Pleaſures of leiſure, of a vacant mind, of # free unſuſpt 4 

cious temper. If you preſerve your integrity, it mufſft (- 

be à coarſe- ſpun and vulgar hoveſty. | Thoſe bigh and. MW * 

$ joſty notions "of morals: whick yo brought with you from = 

8 the ſchools muſt be confiderably lewered, and mixed | 

Vith the baſer alloy of a jealous and worldly-minded pru- | 

' dence,” You muſt learn to do hard, if not unjuſt things; - 
and, for the nice embarraſfments of delicate and inge. 3 
| nu dus ſpirit, it is neceſſary for you to get rid of them 


as faſt as poſſible. You muſt ſhut your heart againſt the 
Mluſes, and be content to-feed your underſtanding with 
1 2 houſehold truths, In ſhort, you muſt not attempt 
tio enlarge "your ideas, or poliſh your taſte, or refine your 
= — fentiments; but muſt keep on in one beaten track, With. 
1 0 : out turning aſide either to the right hand or to che left. 
2 But I. cannot-ſubmit to drudgery like this—I feel a | 
— WT” above it.” Lis welt: be were ther; "OE: do 5 
5 not repine that you are not rich. = 
Is knowledge the pearl of price 5 That; t too; may be pt 
— purchafed—by ſteady application and long ſolitary hours 

ot fiudy and refleiow. Beflow theſe, and you ſhell be 
= # PE. #6 Tun By the man of letters, 26 what 4 r 5 
5 „ | BY 
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Seer, III. TSS N REA DI NG. : on 
pip! is it, that many an Are fellow who cannot con- 
ſtrue the motto of the artis of his coach, ſhall raiſe a 
fortune and make a figure, while I have. little more than 
the common conveniencies of life!“ Was it in order to 
raiſe a fortune that you conſumed the ſprightly hours of 
youth in ſtudy and retirement? Was it to be rich that 
you grew pale over the midnight- lamp. and diſtilled the 
ſweetneſs from the Greek and Roman ſpring? You have 

then miſtaken your path, and ill employed your indu- 

dry. © What reward have I then for all my labqurs ?“? 
What reward! A large comprehenſive ſoul, well pur⸗ 
ged from vulgar fears and perturbations and prejudices 3. Fo. 

able to comprehend and interpret the works of man 

of God. A rich, flouriſhing, cultivated mind, pregnant 

- with inexhauſtible ſtores of entertainment and. reſſection. 

A perpetual ſpring of freſh ideas, and the conſgious dig - 

nity, of ſuperior intelligence. Good Heaven! and whey, 

reward can you alk befides? 

| But is it not ſome reproach upon. the ener be 

a Providence, that juch a one, who is a mean dirty fellow, 
ſhould ha ve amaſſed wealth enough to buy half a nation??? 
Not in the leaſt. He made himſelf a mean dirty fellor- - 
for that very end. He Pas paid his health, his con- 

ſcience, his liberty for it; and will you envy his bar-" 
gaio? Will you hang your head and bluſh in his pre- 
ſence becauſe. he outſhines you in equipage and ſhow ? 
Lift up your brow with a noble confidence, and lay to 
yourſelf, “ 1 have not theſe things, it is true; but it is 
becauſe I have not ſought, becauſe 1 have not diſired 
them; it is, becauſe I poſſeſs ſomething better; I have | 
choſen | my lot; Jam content and ſatisfied.” + = 
Vou are a modeſt man—you love quiet and indepenn 
dence, and have a: delicacy and reſerve in your temper 
which. renders it impoſſible for you to elbow your way 

in the world, and, be the herald of your own merits, Be 
content then, with a modeſt retirement, with the eſteem — 
of your intimate friends, with the praiſes of a blameleſs 

0 beart, and a delicate ingenuous ſpirit; but reſign he 

| ſplendid diſtinctions of the. world to thoſe. who can bet- 5 

der ſcramble for them. = 
The man, whole dey ſenvbility of eien md 
firiet 8 to * rules of * make him enge 95 
_ \ * | ous 
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| lous and io" of offending, i is often VE to complain 
of the diſadvantages he lies under in every path of Ho- 
nour and profit. Could I but get over ſome nice 
points, and conform to the practice and opinion of thoſe 
. about me, I might ſtand as fair a chance as others for 
_ dignities and preferment:”, And why. can you not? 
What binders you from diſcarding this traubleſome ſcru- 


puloſity of. yours, which ſtands ſo Fran in your way? 
» , If it be a ſmall thing to enjoy a 


althful mind, ſound 


nt the very core, that does not ſhrink from the keeneſt 
 InſpeQtion 3 inward freedom from remorſe and pertor- 
bition'; unſullied whiteneſs and kennt of nn 3 
. * Frome integrity, 5 Re 

3 Pure in the laſt receſſes of the mind ;- | Neel, 
it you think theſe advantages an inadequate recompence 
for what you refign, diſmiſs your ſcruples this infleot, 
pnd be @ ſlave -werebany, A SIMONE: what FR: 
. Pleaſe,” 5 | PO STI Lg 


vn. Deferipion of the vale . Refeick i Qumberland: 


TI delightful vale is thus elegantly deſcribed by 


the late ingenuous Dr Brown, in a letter to a friend. 


In my way to the north from Hagley,. I paſſed ; 


through Dovedale; aud, to ſay the truth, was diſap- 


rior to Dovedale. They are all but poor miniatures of 
Keſwick 3 which exceeds them more in grandeur than 


© 8 you can imagine; and more, ir polljble, 3 in Newt en | 
in grandeur. 


Inſtead of a flip of. valley «hich | is ſeen at 


6 Dovedale, you have at Keſwick a valt. amphitheatre, i in 


circumference about twenty miles. Inſtead of a meagre 
rivulet, a noble living lake, ten miles round, of an ob- 


and wrepgylar ; ; but the hills are both little atd unanima- 


1 and the margin of the brock i is poorly edged with | 


I. weeds, morals, and bruſhwood. But at Keſwick, you 


+. will, on one fide of the lake, ſee a rich and beautiful 


: - Jandlcape of cultivated fields, ribng to the eye in fine in- 


' ey with noble groves. of oak, Happily ers, 
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pointed in it. When 1 came to Buxton, I viſited ano- 
3 ther or two of their romantic ſcenes ; but theſe are infe- 


long form, adorned with a variety of wooden iflagds. 
The rocks indeed of Dovedale are finely wild, pointed, 
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and climbing the Ae! hills, ſhade above made, in \ the 
moſt yarious and pictureſque forms. On the oppoſite” . 
| om you will find rocks and cliffs of ſtupendous hei bt. 


77 broken over the lake in horrible grandeur, ſumem 
em A thoufand feet high, the woods climbing up 


2 . ſteep and ſhaggy ſides were mortal foot never yet 


approached. On thels dreadful heights the eagles build 


their neſts : a variety of water-falls are ſeen pouring from 
their ſummits, and tumbling in vaſt ſheets from rock to 


rock in rude and terrible magnificence : while on all 


- des of this immenſe amphitheatre the lofty mountains 


riſe round, piercing the clouds in ſhapes as ſpiry, and 
Fantaſtic as the very rocks of Dovedale. To this I muſt 


add the frequent and bold projection of the cliffs into the 


lake, forming noble bays: and promontaries : in other 


parts they finely retire- from it, and often open in ab- 
Tupt 125 ms or clefts, through which at hand you ſee 


rich and uncultivated vales; and beyond theſe, at vari- 


ous 'diftatice, mountain rifing over mountain; among 


which, new proſpects preſent themſelves in wills w_ * 


eye is joft i in an agreeable perplexitj; 


Where active faney travels beyond ſenſe mL L | 
And pictures things unſcen. Ya 2 | 
Be x I to analyſe the two places i in h dit 
priaciples, I thould. tell you, that the full perfection of 
Keſwick confifts of three circumfiances ; beauty, horror, : 


and immenſty, united ; the ſecond 'of which alone s A 
found in Dovedale. Or beauty it hath little, nature 
having left it almoſt a deſert : neither its ſmall extent, 


nar. the diminutive and lifeleſs form of the hills, admit , 


© magnificence ; but to give you a complete idea of theſe 


three perfeRions,” as they are joined in Keſwick, would 
require the 'united pours of Claude, Salvator, and Pouſ- 
fin. The firſt ſhould throw his delicate ſunſhine over 
the cultivated vales, the ſcattered cots, the groves, the 
lake and wooded iſlands. The ſecond thould daſh out 
the horror of the rugged cliffs, the ſteeps, the hanging 
woods, and foaming water- falls; while the grand pencil 
of Pouſſin ſhould crown the whole with the mojolty. of 


| the impending mountains. 


80 much for what I would war the permanent beide 


ties ” this — ſeene. Were L not afraid of bes 8 


— 
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ting es I now. could dwell as Jong « on its vir 


or accidental beauties. I would ſail round the lake, ing 


chor in every bay, and land yon on every promontory 
and iſland, I Would point out the perpetual change of 


proſpect; the woods, rocks, cliffs, | and mountains, by 


turns vaniſhing or riſing into view: now gaining on the 


fight, hanging over our heads in their full diwenſiops, 5 
beautifully dreadful: and now, by a change of ſitustion, 
aſſuming new romantic ſhapes; retiring and leflening on 


the eye, and inſenſibly loßog themſeltes in an azure 
miſt. I would remark the contraſt of ght and ſhade, 
| produced by the morning and evening ſun; the one 


1 gilding the weſtern, the other, the eaſtern ſide of this 


immenſe amphitheatre ; 3 while the vaſt ſhadow projected 
by the mountains buries the oppoſite part in a deep and 
purple gloom, which the eye can hardly penetrate. The 


natural variety of colouring which the ſeveral objects 


produce is no leſs wonderful and pleaſing ; the ruling 


_ tinfts in the valley being thoſe. of azure, green, and 
gold; yet ever various, ariſing from an intermixture of 


tze lake, the woods, the 'graſs and corn-fields: theſe 
are finely contraſted by the gray rocks and cliffs; and 
the whole heightened] by the yellow ftreams of light, the 


purple hues, and miſty azure of the mountains. Some- 
times a ſerene air and clear ſky diſcloſe the tops of che 


„ higheſt hills; at-other times, you ſee the clouds involving 


_ their ſummits, reſting on their ſides, or deſcending to 
- their baſe; and rolling among the valleys; as In a vaſt 
furnace. When the winds are high, they roar among the 


- 
* . 


cliffs and caverns like peals of thunder; then, too, the | 


clouds are ſeen in vait bodies ſweeping along the hills in 


| gloomy greatneſs, white the lake joins the tumult, and 
| toſſes like a ſea. Butz i in calm weather, the whole ſcene 
becomes new; the lake is a perfect mirror, and the land- 


ſcape in all its beauty: iſlands, fields, woods, rocks, 


aud mountains are ſeen inverted and floating on its 
' Jurfaces I will now carry you to the top of a cliff, 
where, if you dare approach- the ridge, a pew fcene ok 


aſtoniſhment preſents ſelf; where the valley, lake and 
iſland, ſeems lying at your feet; where this expanſe of 
water appears diminiſhed to a little pool, amidil the vaſt 
N 2 3 EY ſurround i It 3. or here the 


3 0 ſum- 
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ſummits of more diſtant hills appear beyond thoſe you 
have already ſeen; and rifing behind each other in ſuc- 
ceſſive ranges and azure groups of craggy and broken 
ſteeps, form an immenſe and awful pifture, which can 
only be expreſſed by the image of a tempeſtuous ſea of 
mountains. Let me now conduct you down again to the 
valley, and conclude with one circumſtance more; which 
is, that a walk by flill moon light (at which time the 
diſtant water - falls are heard in all their variety of ſound) 
among theſe enchanting dales, opebs ſuch ſcenes of de- 
| licate beauty, repoſe, and ſolemnity, as exceed all de- 


- 


ſcription. „ 5553 
VIII. Puy, an Allegory. . | 
IN the happy period of the golden age, when all the 
_ celeſtial inhabitants deſcended to the earth, and con- 
_ verſed familiarly with mertals, among the moſt cheriſhed . 
of the heavenly powers, were twins, the offspring of Ju- 
piter, Love and Jov. Wherever they appeared, the 
flowers ſprung up beneath their feet, the ſen fhone with 
a bright radiance, and all nature ſeemed embelliſhed by 
t ëët‚ f nth ke OI 8 
They were inſeparable companions ; and their grow- 
ing attachment was favoured by Jupiter, who had de- 
creed that a lafting union ſhould be ſolewnized between 
them ſo ſoon as they were arrived at meturer years. 
But, in the mean time, the ſons of men deviated from 
their native innocence; vice and ruin over-ran the earth © 
with giant ſtrides; and Aſtrea, with her train of celeſ- 
tial viſitants, forſook their polluted abodes. Love alone 
remained, having: been ſtolen away by Hope, who was 
his nurſe, and conveyed by her to the foreſts of Arca- 
dia, where he was brought up among the ſhepherds. 
But Jupiter afſigned him a different partner, and com- 
manded him to eſpouſe Soko] the daughter of Ate. 
He complied with reluQance : for her features Were 
harſh and diſagreeable, her eyes ſunk, her forehead con- 
tracted into perpetual. wiinkles, and her temples were 
covered with a wreath of cypreſs and worm wood. 
From this union ſprung a, virgin, in whom might be 
traced a ſtrong reſemblance to. both her parents; but 
Lie fullen and unzmiable features of her mother, were o 
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mixed and blended with the e of her baker, 
that her. countenance though mournful, was highly 
- pleaſing. The maids and ſhepherds of the neighbouring, 
plains, gathered round, and called her Pity. A red- 
breaſt was obſerved to build in the cabin where ſhe was 
born; and while the was yet an infant; a dove, pur- 
ſued by a hawk flew into her boſom. This nymph had 
a dejected appearance; but ſo foft and gentle a mien, 
that ſhe was beloved to a degree of enthuſiaſm. Her 
voice was low and plaintive, but inexpreſſibly ſweet; and 
ſhe loved to lie, for hours together, on the banks of 
1 wild and melanc holy ſtream, ſinging to her lute. 
She taught men to weep, for ſhe took a.ſtrange delight 
in tears; and often, when the virgans of the -hamlet 


were aſſembled at their evening ſports, ſhe would ſteal 


o 


in amongſt them, and captivate their hearts by her tales, 
full of a charming ſadneſs She. wore on her head a 
garland, compoſed of her father” 8 my riles, twiſted with 
her mother's cypreſs, « 

One day, as ſhe ſat wuſing by the waters oat — 
con, her tears by chance fell into the fountain: and ever 
doe. the Muſe's ſpring has retained a gerong taſte of 
the infuſion. Pity was commanded by Jupiter to fol- 
low the ſteps of her mother through the world, drop» 


. ping balm into the wounds ſhe made, and binding up 


the hearts ſhe had broken. She follows with her hair 
looſe; her boſom bare and throbbing, her garments torn 
by the. briars, and her feet bleeding with the roughneſs 


of the path. The, nymph is mortal, for her mother is 
. de ; and 8 ſhe bas fulfilled her deſtined courſe upon 


the earth, they ſhall both-expire together, and, Love 
be again united to Jor, 2 ee 4 Tong Hetzothel 
e „ hy. fs 7 2 : 
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THERE | is no place in town which 1 fo fuck love 

to frequent as the Royal Exchange. It gives mea 
8 ſatisfaction, and in ſome meaſure. grad fies my.va- 
nity as an Engliſhman, to ſee ſo rich an aſſembly of my 
countrymen and foreigners conſulting together upon the 
private buſineſs of mankind, and making this metropolis 
kind of- e _ the Whole ch. muſt 1 
5 els, 


_ 


Seor. III. In READING. 


| fefs, 1 look upon High Change to be a grand cbnnell, in 


which all confiderable nations have their repreſentatives. 
Factors, in the trading world, are what ambaſſadors are 


in the politic world. They negociate affairs, conclude. 


- treaties, and maintain a good correſpondence- between 
. thoſe wealthy ſocieties of men that are divided from one 


another by ſeas and oceans, or live in the different ex- 


tremities of a continent. I have often been pleaſed to 


hear diſputes adjuſted between an inhabitantof Japan and 
an alderman of London, or to ſee a ſubj<& of the Great 
Mogul a into a iesgus with one of the Czar of 
Muſcovy. 1 am infinitely delighted in mixing with theſe 
ſeveral miniſters of commerce, as they are diſtinguiſhed 


by their different walks and different languages. Some. 


times 1 am joſtled among a body of Armenians; ſome- | 


tim:s J am loft in a crowd of Jews; and ſometimes mak's 


ene in a group of Dutchmen. I am a Dane, a Swede,. 


or Frenchman, at different times; or rather fancy my= 
ſelf like the old philoſopher, who upon being aſked what 


country man he was, replied} That he. Was a citizen of 


the world. 

Nature Mee to have taken a based care to difſe- 
minate her bleſſings among the different regions of the 
world, with an eye to this mutual interccurſe and traf. 
fic among mankind, that the natives of the leveral parts 


of the globe might have a kind of dependence upon one 


another, and be united together by their common inte- 


reſts. Almoſt every degree produces ſomething peculiar 


to it. The food often grows in one country and the 


ſavce in another. The fruits of Portugal are corrected 


by the products of Barbadoes; the infuſion of a China 


plant ſweetened with the pith of an Indian cane. The 


Philippine Iſlands give a flavout to our European bowls, 
The fingle dreſs of a woman of quality is often the pro. 


duct of an hundred climates. The muff and the fan 


come together from the different ends of the earth. Tha 
ſari is lent from the torrid zone, and the tippet from 
beneath the pole. Phe brocadé petticoat riſes out of 
the mines of Petru, and: the diargond wandere out of the 
bowels of Indoſtas. He * 

If we confider our own | county in its: Sawvral proſpect, 


without * of the benefits and advantages of commerce: . 
| H 5 What 
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- what/a barret Vasen fortöbis ſpot f earth falls to our 
| ſhare! Natural hiſtorians tell us, that no fruit grows ori- 
Siually among us beſides hips and haws, 'acorns and 
pig-nuts, with other delicacies of the like nature: that 
our climate, of itſelf, and without the aſſiſtance of art, 
can make no farther advances towards a plum than a 
ſloe, and carries an apple to no greater perfection *than 
E152 crab: : that our melons, aur peaches our figs, our apri- 
| cots, And our cherries, are ſtrangers among us, import- 
ed in different ages, and naturalized in our Engliſh gar- 
dens; and that they would all degenerate and fall away 
- Into'the traſhi of our own country, if they were wholly 
neglected by the planter, and left to the mercy of our 
ſun and foil. 
Nor has traffic more Tnjebed: our vegetable world thin 
it has improved the whole face of nature among us. Our 
ſhips are laden with the harveſt of every climate 3 our ta- 
bles are ſtored with ſpices, and oils, and wines; our rooms 
are filled with pyramids of China, and adorned: with the 
workmanſhip of Japan; our, morning draughts comes to 
us from the remoteſt corners of the earth; we repair our 
bodies by the drugs of America, and repoſe ourſelves 
under Indian canopies. My friend Sir Andrew calls the 
__ © vineyards of France our gardens; the ſpice: iflands, our 
hot beds; che Perſians, our ſilk- weavers; and the Chi- ä R 
_ nefe, our potters. Nature, indeed, fürniſhes us with the 
bare neceſſa: ies of life; but traffic gives us a great va- 
risty of what is uſeful, and, at the fame time, ſupplies us 
with every thing that is convenient and ornamental. Nor 
is it the leaſt part of this our happineſs, that, while we 
enjoy the remoteſt products of che north and ſouth, we 
are free from thoſe extremities of weather which give. 
them birth; that our eyes are refreſhed with the green 
fields of Britain, at the ſame time that our Fair are 
feaſled with fruits that riſe between the tropics. | 
For theſe reaſons; there are not more vſeful members 
in. commonwealth than merchants. They knit man- 
Find together in a mutual intercourſe of good offices, di- 
Kribute the gifts of nature, find work for the poor, add 
wealth to the rich and -magvificence to the great. Our 
| Eng lich merchant converts the tin of his own country in- 
to geld and exchange bis wool * rubies. The Maho- 
: '- -. metans' 
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metans n in our Britiſh 1 and we 
inhabitants of the: frozen Zone warmed with the flceces 
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rost. foreign writers who have given any: charae- 
ter of the Engliſh»vation, whatever vices they aſ- 
cribe to it, allow, in general, that the people, are natu- 
rally: modeſt. It proceeds; perhaps, from this our national 
virtue, that our orators are obſerved to make uſe of leſs 
geſture or action than thoſe of other countries. Our 
preachers ſtand ſtock· ſtill in the balpit, and will not ſo 
much as move a finger to ſet off the beſt ſermons in the 
world. We meet with the ſame ſpeaking ſtatues at ur 
bars, and in all public places of debate, Our words flow _ 
| from. us in: a ſmooth continued ſtream; without thoſe” 
ſtrainings of the voice, motious of the body, and majeſty 
of the hand, which are ſo much celebrated in the orators 
of Greece Sod Rome. We can talk of life and death in 
cold blood, and keep our. temper in a diſcourſe which | 
turns upon every thing that is dear to us. T hough our 
zeal breaks out in the fineſt 5 gn and . it is not : 
able to ſtir a limb about us. 
It is certain that proper Pere wild exertions by the 
: voice cannot be too much ſtudied by a public orator. They 
are a kind of comment to what he utters; and enforce * 
every thing he ſays, with weak bearers, better than the 
ſtrongeſt arguments he can make uſe of. They. keep the 
audience. awake, and fix their attention to what is deli- 
vered to them; at the ſame time that they ſhow the 
ſpeaker is in earneſt, and affected himſelf with what he 
ſo paſſionately recommends to others. ; 
We are told, that the great Latin orator very much 
impaired _ his health by the vehemence of actien with 
which he uſed to deliver himfelf. The Greek orator. 
was likewiſe ſo very famous for this particular in rheto- 
ric, that one of his antagoniſts, who:r he had banifaed 
from Athens, resding over. the gration which had prp- 
cured his ba niſtrment, and ſeeing bis friends admire it, 
could not fotbear aſking them, If they 'were ſo much 
. . affected by Ge Bae — of f it, en as ach. more they 
i „ „ „„ wWond 
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1 voull have how alarmed, had: IGG heard him ere 
| | thro-ving out ſuch a form of eloquence. 
| Ho cold and dead a figure, in ton of theſe 
two great men, does an orator often make at the Britiſh 
bar, holding up his head with the moſt inſipid ſerenity, 
and ſtroking the ſides of a long wig that reaches down 
to his middle! Nothing can be more ridiculous than 
the geſtutes of moſt of our Englith ſpeakers. You ſee: 
ſiome of them running their hands into their pockets as. 
far as ever they can thruſt them, and others looking with 
great attention on a piece of paper that has nothing writ- 
ten on it: you may fee many a ſmart.rhetorician turn- 
ing bis hat in his hands, moulding it into feveral differ- 
ent cocks, examining ſometimes the lining of it, and 
fometimes-the button, during the whole / courſe ef his. 
|  harangue. A deaf man would think he was cheapening 
; I a a beaver, when perhaps he is talking of the fate of the 
Britiſh-nation. | I rememher, when I was a.young man, 
and uſed to frequent Weltminſter-hall, there was a.guun+ 
ſellor who never pleaded without a piece of pack-thread- 
in his hand, which he uſed to twiſt about àa thumb or 
finger all the while he was ſpeaking: the wags of: thoſe 
days ufed to call it the thread of his difcourſe, for ho: 
Vas not able to utter a word without it: One of bis 
AW: _elients, who Was more merry than wiſe, ſtole it from 
him one day in. the midit of his pleading; but he * 
N have les it alone, for he loſt his cauſe by the 3 Je 


| 1 k 50 bn Al.  Atvantages of Hiſtory. - 


HE advantages found in hiſtory. ſeem to be of thies 
kinds; as it amuſes the fancy, as it 3 hs 
v4 bing and as it ſtrengthens virtue. 
| In reality, what, more agreeable ment: to "ON 
mind than to be rrav{ported-into the. remoteſdeges of the 
world, and to ohſerve human ſociety, in its infancy, ma- 
king the firſf faint eſſays towards the arts and ſciences? 
* To fee tbe policy of government and the civility of con- 
- — . veifation refining by degrees, and every thing that is or. 
' - Bawert+ to büman life sdvancing towards its perfection? 
To mark the xile, progrels, declenſion, and final extinc- 
tion of the moſteflousiſhing empires; the virtucs which 
contributed to heir greatneſs, 0 e vices. a drew 
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on their ruin ? Inu ſhort, wide all the human, e! From, | 
2 beginning of time, paſs as it were in review before — 
appearing in- their true colours, without any of-thoſe * 1 
guiſes, which, during their lifetime, ſo much perplexed | 
the judgments of the beholders? What ſpectacle can be 
imagined ſo magnificent, ſo various, ſo intereſtins? What 
amuſement, either of the ſenſes or imagination, can be 
compared with it? Shall thoſe triffing paſtimes, which 
engroſs ſo much of our time, be preferred as more ſatis- 
- factory, and more fit to engage our attention? How 
perverſe muſt that taſte be amen 1s een of fo wrong 
a choice of pleaſures .. 9 
But hiftory is a moſt improviug part * 3 » 
as well as an agreeable amuſement; and indeed a great 
part of what we commonly call erudition, and value fo j 
highly, is nothing but an acquaintance with hiſtorical ü 
facts. An extenſive knowledge of this kind belongs to = 
men of letters; but I muſt think it an unpardonable ig- 
norance in perſons, of whatever ſex or condition; not to f 
be acquainted with the hiſtory of their own country, a- | 
* — the hiſtories of ancient Greece and Rome. 
I muſt add, that hiſtory is not only a valuable part ß 
Ano but opens the door to many other parts of 
| knowledge, and affords materials to moſt-of the ſcien- 
ees. And indeed, if we conſider the ſhortneſs of human 
| life, and our limited knowledge, even of what paſſes in 
our owa time, we mult be ſenſible that we ſhoul4 be for 
ever children in underſtanding, were it not for this in- | 
vention; which extends our experience to all paſt ages | 
and to the moſt diſtant nations, making them contribute 
as much to our improvement in wiſdom as if they had 
actually lain under our obſervation. A man acquainted | 
with biſtory, may, in ſome teſpect, be ſaid to have lived 4 
from the beginning of the world, and to have been ma- 
king continual additions to * ſtock of knowledge i _ 
l century. ED | N 
There is alſo an advantage in chat knowledge. which | 
is acquired by; hiſtory, above what is learned by the pra. 
tice of the world, that it brings us acquainted with ha- f 
man «fairs, without dimioiſtyng. | in the least from the 
moit delicate ſentiments of virtue. And, to tell the 
eruth, 1 ſearce know, any ſtudy or en ſo une xcep- 
. tionable 
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tionable as 1 in this particular. Poets can paint 
- "virtue inthe moſt charming colours; but, as they addreſs 
themſelves entirely to the paſſtans, they often become 
advocates for · vice. Even philoſophers are apt to bewil- 
der themſelves in the ſubtilty of their ſpeculations ; and 
ve have ſeen ſome go ſo far as to deny the reality of all 
5 FE moral diſtinctions. 5 But 1 think it a remark worthy the 
attention of the; ſpeculative reader, that the hiſtorians 
have been, almgſt'withoat exception, the true friends of 
virtue, and have always repreſented i it in its proper eo- | 
ours, however they may bave erred in their judgments | 
| © of particular perſons, Nor is this combination of hiſto- 
|  rTians in favour of virtue at all difficult to be accounted 
; for. Mhen a man of buſineſs enters into life and ac- 
tion, he is more apt to conſider the characters of men 
ds they have relation to bis intereſt than as as they ſtand 
nin themſelves, and has his judgment warped on every oc - 
cCeaſion by the violence of his paſſion. When a philoſo- 
of pher comtemplates: characters and manners in his eloſet, 
dhe general abſtra& view of the objects leaves the mind 
& cold and unmoved. that the ſentiments of nature have 
no room to play, and he ſcarce feels the difference be- 
'twixt vice and virtue. Hiſtory Keeps a juſt medium 
betwixt theſe extremes, and places the objects in their 
true point of view. The writers of hiſtory, as well as 
the readers, are ſufficiently intereſted in the characters 
and events, io have a lively ſentiment of blame or praiſe; 
and, at the ſame time, have no particular intereſt or 
_cppeern: to pervert their Judgment. 


33 Immortality of the Soul. 


MON other excellent arguments for the 5 immor- 
I tality of the ſoul, there is one drawn from the per- 
petual progreſs of the ſoul. to its perfection, without. a 
- poſſibility of ever arriving at it; which is a hint that 1 

ſo. not remember to have. ſeen opened and improved 
"by: others. who have written on this ſubjock, though it 
ſeems to me io carry a great weight with it. How can 
it enter into the thoughts, of man, that tbe foul which 
is capable of ſuch immenſe. perfections, and of receiving 
new improvements to all eternity, ſhall fall away into 
lies. almolt as s ſoon as it is created ? Are * ke 
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lities made for no purpoſe ? A brite arrives at a point” 
of perfection than he can never pals: in a few years he 
has all the endowments he is. capable of; and were he 
to live ten thouſand more, would be the fame thing he 


is at preſent. Were a human ſoul thus at a ſtand in her 


accompliſhments ; were her faculties to be full blown, and 
incapable | of Fther enlargements ; I could imagine it 
might fall away inſenſibly, and drop at once into a ſtate 
of annihilati6n, But can we beheve a thinking being, 
that -is in a perpetual progreſs of improvements, and 
travelling on from perfection to perfection, after having 
juſt looked abroad into the works of its Creator, and 
made x few diſcoveries of His infinite goodneſs, wiſdom, 
and power, muſt periſh at her firſt letting out, and in 
the very beginning of her enquiries ? 

Man: confidered. in his preſent ſtate, does not ſeem 
born to enjoy life, but to deliver it down to others. 
This is not ſorprifing to conſider in animals, which are 
formed for our uſe, and can finiſh their buſineſs in a 
ſhort life. The filk-worm, after having ſpun her taſk, 
lays her eggs and dies. But in this life man can never 
take in his full meaſure of knowlege ; nor has he time 
to ſubdue his paſſions, eftabliſh his ſoul in virtue, and 
come up to the perfection of his nature, before he is 
hurried off the flage. Would an infinitely wiſe Weg 
make ſuch glorious creatures for ſo mean a purpoſe? 


Car he delight in the productions of ſuch abortive intell- - 


gences, ſuch ſhort lived reaſonable beings: Would he 
give us talents that ate not to be exerted ? capacities 
that are never to be gratified ? How can we find that 
wiſdom which ſhines through all his works, in the for- 
mation of man, without looking on this world as only 
a nurſery for the next; 3 and believing that the ſeveral 
generations of rational. creatures, which riſe. up and diſ- 
1 5 in ſuch quick ſucceſſions, are only to receive their 
ſt rudiments of exiftence here, and afterwards to be 
tranſplanted into a more friendly climate, where they 
may ſpread and flouriſh to all eternity. 
There is not, in my opinion, a more pleafing and 
riumphant conſideration in religion than this, of the per- 
petual progreſs which the ſoul makes towards the per- 
kection of its nature without: ever arriving at a * 
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in it. o look ot the ſoul. as going on Ard length 


to ſtrength 3 to conſider that ſhe is to ſhine, with new 
0 of glory to all eternity; that ſhe will be 


mill adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to know- 


ledge, carries in it fomething wonderfully agreable to 
that ambition which is natural to the mind of man, 
| Nay, it mult be a profpe& pleaſing. to God himſelf, to 
- fee his creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, and 
drawing nearer to _ by greater degrees of reſem- 
blanc. 

Methinks this Fl Ws bontlevation, of the progreſs of 
a finite ſpirit to Ferzection, will be ſufficient to extin- 


guiſh all envy in inferior natures, and all*contempt in 
ſuperior. That cherubim, which now appears as a 


God to a human foul, knows very well that the period 


will.come about in eternity, when the human ſoul ſhall 
be as perfect as he himſelf now is; nay when ſhe ſhall 


look down upon that degree of perfection as much as 


ſhe now falls ſhort of it. It is true, the higher nature 


Hill advances, 'and. by that means preſerves his diſtance 


and ſuperiority in the ſcale of being: but he knows, that, 


how high ſoever the ſtation is of which he ſtands poſſeſ- 


ſed at preſent, the inferior nature will at length mount 


up to it, and ſhine forth in the ſame degree of glory. 


"With what aſtoniſnment and veneration may we look. 


26s our fouls, where there are ſuch hidden ſtores of 


virtue and knowledge, ſuch ine xhauſted, ſources-of per. 


feQtion ! We know not yet what we ſhall be, nor will 
it ever enter into the heart of man to conceive the glo- 


ry that will be always 1 in reſerve for him. The ſou], 


conſidered in relation to its Creator, is like one of thoſe 


matbematecal lines that may draw nearer to another for 
all eternity, without a pellibility of touching it : and 


can there be a thought ſo tranſporting, as to confider 
ourſelves in theſe perpetual approches to Him who is 
not only the ſtandard of perfection, but of happinels : 45 


XIII. The Combat of the. Horatii and the Curiatit. ! 


7 HE combat of the Horatii and Curiatii i iS painted 1 


a very natural and animated manner by Livy. The 
cauſe wasthis,—The inhabitants of Alba and Rome, rou- 


ed by ambition _ mutual | complaints, took. the field, 
5 and 
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and were on the eve of a bloody battle. The Alban ge- 
neral, to prevent the effuſion of blood, propoſed to Ho- a 
ſtilius, then king of Rome, to refer the deſtiny of botm 
nations to three. combatants of each fide, and that na- 
pire ſhould be the prize of the conquering party. The | 
propoſal 'was accepted. The Albans named the Curia- | 
tit, three brothers For their champions. The three ſons | | is 
.of Horatius were choſen for the Romans. | 
The treaty being concluded, the three brothers, on | 
each fide, arrayed themſelves in armour according to- | 
agrogment. Each fide exhorts its reſpeQive champi- 
ons: repreſenting to them, that their gods, their coun- 
try, their parents, every individual in the city and army, 
naw fixed their eyes on their arms and valour. The ge= _ 
nerous combatants, intrepid in themſelves, and auima- ''F 
ted by ſuch exhortations, march forth, and-ſtood between 
the two armies.— The . armies placed themſelves before 
their reſpective camps, and were leſs ſolicitous for any 
preſent danger than for the conſequence of this action. — 
They therefore gave their whole attention to a fight, 
which could not but alarm them. The ſignal is given. 
The combatants: engage with hoſtile weapons, and ſhow | 
themſelves inſpired with the intrepidity of two mighty | 
armies.— Both parties, equally inſenfible of their own | 
danger, had nothing in view but the ſlavery or liberty of | 
their country, whoſe deſtiny depended upon their con- q 
duct. At the firſt onſet; the claſhing of their armour, | , 
1 
| 
| 
| 


3 


and the terrike gleam of their ſwords filled the ſpecta- 
tors with ſuch trepidation, fear, and hoxror, that the 
faculty of ſpeech and breath ſeemed totally ſuſpended, 
even While the hope of ſucceſs inclined to neither fide. | 
But, when it came to a cloſer engagement, not only the 
motion of their bodies, and the furious agitation of their | 
weapons arreſted the eyes of the ſpectators, but their 
opening wounds and the ſtreaming blood. Two of the 
Romans fell, and expired at the fect of the Albani, who 
were all three wounded. Upon their fall, the Al- 
ban army ſhouted for joy, while the Roman legions re- | | 
mained without hope, but not without concern. be- = 
ing eagerly anxious for the ſurviving Roman, then 
ſourrounded by bis three adverſaries. Happily he was 
not wounded ;. but gk be a aten for three, 
| though 
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_— "EA ſuperior * of them gogly, he. had re- 
courſe to a ſtratagem for dividing them. He betook 
himſelf to flight; rightly ſuppoſing that they would fol- 
low him at unequal diſtances, as their ſtrength, after ſo 
much loſs of blood would permit. Having fled a con- 
\-_ _  iderable way from the ſpot where they fought, he look - 
eld back, and ſaw the Curiatii purſuing at a conſiderable 
© diſtance from one another, and one of them very near 
bim. He turned with all his fury upon the foremoſt; 
and while the Alban army were crying out to his bro- 
thers to ſuccour him, Horatius, having preſently diſ- 
. patched the firſt ene my, ruſhed forward to a ſecend vic - 
tory. The Romans encourage their champion by 
- ſuch acclamations, as generally proceed from unexpeR- 
ed ſucceſs. He, on the other hand, haſtens to put an 
end to the ſecond combat, and ſle w another before the 
third, who was not far off, could come up to his aſſiſt- 
ance. There now remained only cne combatant on each 
ide. The Roman, who had ſtill received no butt, Ered 
by gaining a double victory, advances with great con- 
fidence to his third combat. Hlis antagoniſt, on the 
- other hand, being weakened by loſs of blood, and 
ſpent with running ſo far, could ſcarce drag his legs 
alter him, and being already difpirited by the death of 
his brothers, preſents his breaſt to the victor, for it could 
not be called a conteſt. Two, (ſays the exulting Ro- 
man) two 1 have, ſacrificed to the manes of my bro» 
| thers the third ! will offer up to my country, that 
hhuenceforth Rome may give laws to Alba.“ Upon which 
1 transfixed him with his ſword, and ſtripped him of 
his armour. The Romans received Horatius, the victor, 
into their camp with an exultation great as their for- 
mer fear. After this each army buried their reſpe dive 
dead, but with very different ſentiments; the one refleQ- 
Ing on the ſovereignty: they had acquired, and the, other 
on their ſubjection ho-Maverys; to the power. of the Ro- 
1 mans. NP! : 
© This combat N n ore reankable⸗ FM 
us returning tb. Rome with the arms and ſpoils of his 
enemy, met his ſiſter who vas to ba ve been married to 
one of the Curiatii, NC by e Ceſſed: in her 
DE in nd on OR „ 515 Hh lover's 
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lover's coat of armour, aukich- he kerſelf had wrought, | is 
ſhe could not contain her grief She ſhed à flood of ' 
tears; the. tore her hair; and, in the tranſports of her 
ſorrow, uttered the moſt Walen imprecations againſt her 
brother. Horatius, warm with his victory, and entra- 
ged at the grief which his {iter expreſſed with ſuch un- 
ſeaſonable paſſion in the midſt of the public joy, in the 
heat of his anger drove a paignard to her heart, —- 
Begone to thy lover,“ ſays he, and carry him that 
degenerate paſſion, which makes thee prefer a dead ene- 
my to the glory of thy country.“ nern body deteſted 
an action ſo cruel and inhüman. Ihe murderer was 
immediately ſeized, and dragged before the Duumviri, 
the proper judges of ſuch crimes. Horatius was con- 
demned to loſe his life; and the very day of his tri- 
umph had been that, of his puniſhment, if he bad not 
buy the advice of Tüllus Hoſtilius, appealed from that 
judgment to the aſſembly of the people. He appeared | 
there, with the ſame courage and refolution, that he had vi 
ſhown, io his combat with the Curiatii. The people 
thought ſo great a ſervice might juſtly excuſe them, if 
for once they moderated the rigout of the law; and ac- 
cordingly, he was acquitted,” rather through admiration 
of, his * than for the jullice of his cauſe. 


3 PT XIV. on the Power of Cuſtom. 


| r THERE 3 is not a common laying which has a better 
1 turn of ſenſe ia it, than what we often hear in the 
modths of the vulgar, that Cuſtom is a ſecond Nature, It 
is indeed able to form the man anew, and give him in- 
clinations aud capacities altogether” different from thoſe 
he was born with. A perſon who is addicted to play or 
gaming, though he took but -httle- delight-i in it at firts 
by degrees contracts ſo ſtrong an inclination towards it, 
and gives himſelf up ſo entirely to it, that it ſeems the 
only end of his being. The love of a retired oc buſy life 
- will grow upon a man inſenſibly, as he is converſant in 
the ane or the other, till he is utterly. unqualified fr re- 
liching that to bk he has been for ſome time diſuſe}; 
Nay, a man may mode, or driak, or take inuf, till he 
is unable to pals away his time withour i it; not to men- 
. how our ene in any ee Racy, art, ar 
| TR | 3 Bs leicace, 
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ſcience, riſes and i improves in proportion to the applica- 
tion which we heſtow upon it. Thus what was at firſt 
an exerciſe. becomes at length an entertainment. Our 
employments are changed into diverſions. The mind 
gtows fond of thoſe » Tub it is aacuhhomöd to, and is 
drawn with reluctancy from choſe eber in which 1 it ts 
been uͤſed to walk. | 
If we confider attentively this property. of Aman na- 
| tune, it may inftru us in very fine moralities. In the 
Frſt place, I would have no man diſcouraged with that 
kind of life, or ſeries of action, in which the choice of 
others, or bis own neceſſities may have engaged bim. It 
may perhaps be very diſagreeable to him at firſt; but 
uſe and application will certainly render it not only 1 
painful, but pleaſing and ſatis factory. 
In the ſecond place, I would ae to every os 
the admirable precept which Pythagoras is faid to have 
given to his diſciples, and which that philoſopher muſt 
have drawn from the obſervation 1 have enlarged upon: 
Pitch upon that courſe of life which is the moſt ex- 
cellent, and cuſtom will render it the moſt delightful.” 
Men, whoſe. circumſtances will permit them to chooſe 
their own way of life, are inexcuſable if they do not 
Purſue that which their judgment. tells them is the moſt 
laudable. The voice of reaſon is more to be regarded 
- than the bent of any preſent inclination, fince, by the 
rule above mentioned, inclination will at length come 
over to reaſon, though we can never force reaſon to 
© comply with inclination. r 
In the third place, this obſervation may tene the 
moſt ſenſual and irreligious man to overlook thoſe hard- 
ſhips and difficulties, which are apt to diſcourage him 
from the proſecution of a virtuous life. The Gods,” 
ſaid Heſſiod, have placed labour before virtue; the 
way to her is at firſt rough and difficult, but grows more N 
ſmoeth and eaſy the farther you advence in n The 
man who proceeds in it with Readineſs and reſolution, 
Will in a little time find that her ways are ways of 
plerſantneſs. and that all her paths „„ 
1 To enforcè this conſideration, we may further obſerve, 
IS ae the practice of religion il not only be attended 
with char Pleaſure which naturally * Rions 
. 3 . _ ations 
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actions to which we are habituated, but with thoſe ſus 


pernumerary joys of heart that riſe from the conſciouſ- 
neſs of ſuch a pleaſure, from the ſatisfaction of acting 
up to the dictates of reaſon, and from the proſpect of an 


. happy immortality., 


In the fourth place, ny may lema fron this obſerva- 


tion which we have made on the mind of man, to take 


particular care when we ate once fettled i in-a regular 
courle of life, how we too frequently indulge ourſelves 
in any the moſt innocent diverſions and entertainments, 


ſince the mind may inſenfibly fall of from the reliſh of 


virtuous actions, and, by degrees exchange that pleaſure: 


which it takes in the: performance of its duty, for de- 
lights of a much more inferior and unprofitable nature. 
The laſt uſe Which I ſhall make of this remarkable: 


property in human nature, of being delighted with thoſe”, 


actions with which it is accuſtomed, is to ſhew- how ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary it is for us to gain habits of virtue +1 


ibis life, if we would. enjoy, the pleaſures of the next.“ 


1 


The ftate of hliſs, we call Heaven, will not be capable 


of affecting thoſe minds which are not thus wy 


for it; we muſt in this, world gain a reliſh of truth and 


virtue, if. we would be able to taſte that knowledge and 


perfection which are to make us happy in_the- next. 


The ſeeds of thoſe ſpicitual j Joys and raptures, which are 


to riſe up and flouriſh in the ſoul to all eternity, muſt 
be planted in it during this its preſent ſtate of probation. 


In ſhort, heaven is not to be looked upon only as the 


reward, but as the natural effect of a religious life. 
1 80 8 . On Pedauiry. 9 9285 GAG ; 


EDANTRY, in the common ſenſe. of the word; 


means an abſurd oſtentation of learning, and tiff 


nels of phraſeology, proceeding from a miſguided: knows 
ledge of books, and a total ignorance of men- 


'But I have often- thought, that we might extend its 


3 fignification. a good deal farther; and, in general, ap- 


ply it to that failing which diſpoles & perſon to obtrude 
upon others ſubjects of converlation NEE te = own 
. buſineſs, ſtudies, or amuſe ments. 

In this ſenſe. of the phrafe, we would fad me i in 


a ern and condition of life. Iuſteed of 2 black 


-Þ 4 | coat. 
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, coat and flat ſhirt, we mould often ſes petmitry: ap- 


pear in an "embroidered ſuit and Bruſſels lace: inſtead 


of being bedaubed with ſnuff, we ſhould find it breath- 


ing perfumes; and, in place of a book-worm, crawling 
through the gloomy eloiſters of an univerſity, we ſhould 
mark it in the ſtate of a guilded butterfly, buzzing: theo? 
the gay region of the drawing room. 

Robert Daiſy Eſq; is a pedant of this laſt wind; 
When he tells you that his ruffles coſt twenty guineas a 
pair; that his buttons were the firſt of the kind, made 
by one of the moſt eminent artiſts in Birmingham; ; that 
his buckles were procured by means of a friend at Pa- 
tis, and are the exact pattern of thoſe worn by the 
Comte d' Attois; that the loop of his hat was of his 
own contrivance, and has ſet the faſhion to half a dozen 
of the fneft fellows in town; : When he deſcants on all 
theſe” particulars, with that ſmile of ſelf complacency 
which fits for ever on his cheek, he is as much a pedant 
as his quondam tutor, who”recites verſes from Pindar, 


tells ftories out of Hersdotus, and talks wy an rrp on 2 


- 


„ 


1 


* 


0 


| the energy of the Greek partieles. 


But Mr Diiſy is ſtruck dumb by this: als of 
- Ki brother, Sir Thomas, whoſe” pedantry” goes a pitch 
higher, and pours out all the intelligence of France and 
Italy, whence the young Baronet is juſt returned, after 
a tour of-fifteen months over all the ' kingdoms of the 
continent. Falk of muſic, he cuts you ſhort with the 
brlory of the firſt ſmger at Naples; of painting, he runs 
_ you down with a defcription of the gallery, at Florence; 
of architecture, he overwhelms you with the dimenſions 
of St Peter's, or the great church at Atwerp; or, if 
you leave the province of art altogether, and introduce 
the name of a river or hill, he inſtantly deluges you with 
the Rhine; or makes you dizzy with the e of _ 
na, or Mount Blanc. Bret E 
Mis will have ne difficulty of: owning hav 8 aunt 
to be à pedant, when the talks all the time of dinner on 
the compoſition of the pudding, or the ſealoning of tue 
mince-pies-z or enters into a diſquiſition on the figure of 
the damaſk table eloth, with a word or two on the thrift 
of making one's own! linen : : but the young lady will be 
* * J inform 5 We her own hiſtory of laſt 
Y Thuriday's 
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Thurſday's afembly, wth the epiſode of Lady Di's 
feather, and the digreſſion to the qualities of Mr Frizzle 
the hair- Hefter, Was alſo- a piece of dee pedan- | 
A 
„ Caudle i is . of the ſame weakneſs, when ſhe 
recounts the numberleſs witticiſms of her daughter Em- 
my, deſcribes the droll-figure her little Bill made yeſter- 
day at trying on his firſt pair of breeches, and informs 
us, that Bobby has got ſeven teeth, and is juſt cutting 
an eighth, though he will be but nine months old next 
Wedneſday at ſix o' clock in the evening. Nor is her 
pedantry leſs diſguſting, when the proceeds to enume- 
rate the virtues and good qualities of her huſband 3 
| though this laſt ſpecies is ſo uncommon,,. that it may, 
perhaps, be adaited into converſation for the ſake of 
dozen 8 
There is dry in every digit, bowever-: ma- 
FW it may be, that ſtops the general- converſation of 
the company. : When Silius delivers that ſort of lec- 
ture he is apt to get into, though it is ſupported. by the 
moſt ex enſive information and the cleareſt diſcernment, 
it is ſtill pedantry; and, while L admire the talents of _ 
Silius, I cannot help being uneaſy at his exhibition -f 
them. Laſt night, after ſupper, Silius began upon Pro- 
teſtauiſm. proceeded to the lriſh maſſacre, went through 
' the Revolution, drew the character of King William, 
repeated anecdotes of Schomberg, and ended at a quar- 
ter paſt twelve, by delineating the courſe of the Boy ne, 
in half a bumper of port, upon my belt table 3 which ri 
ver happening, to overflow its banks, did infigite damage 
to my coufin Sophy's white ſatin peætticoat. 

In ſhort, every thing, in this ſenſe of the word, is 
tA which tends to deitroy that-equaiity of con- 
verlation, which lis neceſſary to the perfect eaſe and good 
humbur of the company. Every one wayld be truck 
with the an; politeneſs of that perſon's behaviour, wha 
ſhauld help himlelf to a whole. plate of peaſe or Araw- 
berries which f me friend had ſent him for a rarity in 
the. beginning: of the ſeaſon. Now, converſation is one 
of tio: good things of which our gueſts. or compantens 
are equaly,- -tntitled to a thare,' as of any other; ee 
tent. pes 5 the: entectainment; ; and it is as cfiuatiat a 
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XVII. I. The Journey 1 a Day; 3 a Pifure of Human Life: 


BIDAH, the ſon of Abenſi ina, left the earavanſera 
early in the morning, and purſued his journey thro? 
theyplains of Indoſtan. He was freſh and vigorous with 
"reſt ; he was animated with hope; he was incited by 
Lare; ; he walked-ſwiftly forward over the vallies, and 
ſaw the hills gradually riſing before him. As he paſſed 
along, his ears were delighted with the morning ſong 
of the bird of paradiſe, he was fanned by the laſt flut- 
ters of the ſinking breeze, and ſprinkled with dew by 
groves of ſpices ; he fometimes-contemplated the tower- 
ing height of the oak, monarch bf the Hills; and ſome- 
times caught the gentle fragrance of the primroſe, eldeſt 
daughter of the ſpring ; all his ſenfes were e e and 
all care was baniſhed from his breaſt. 

Thus he went on till the fun approached his meridian, 
and the increaſing heat preyed upon his ſtrength ; he 
now looked round about him for ſome more commodious 
path. He ſaw on his right hand, a grove that ſeemed 
to wave its ſhades. as a fign of i invitation ; he entered it, 
and found the coolneſs. and verdure irreſiſtibly pleaſant. 
He did not, however, forget whither he was travelling, 
but found a narrow way bordered with flowers, which 
appeared to have the ſame direction with the main 
road, and was pleaſed, that, by this happy experiment, 
be bad found means to unite. pleaſure with bufineſs, and 
to gain the rewards of diligence without ſuffering its 
fatigues. He, therefore, fill continued to walk for a 
time, without the leaſt remiſſion of his ardour, except 
that he was lometimes. tempted to flop by. the*mulic of 
the birds, whom the heat had aſſembled in the thade, 
and ſumstimes Id himſelf with pluckiog tbe flowers 
that covered the banks on either fide. or the fruits that 
hung upon the branches. At laſt the green path began 
to decline from its fieſt *tendency,” and to wind among 
hills and thic wy cooled with fountains, and murmuring 
with. waterfalls. Here Obidah pauſed for w- time, and 
began to ievbonbder whether it were longer. ſafe to for- 
e the knowa my common. wack "RIG remembering 
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that the heat was now in its greateſt violence, and that 
the plain was duſty and - uneven, he reſolved to purſue 
the new path, which he ſuppoſed. only to make a few 
meanders, in compliance with the varieties of the 7 
and to end at laſt in the common road. 

Having thus calmed his folicitude, he renewed: 1 
pace, though he ſuſpected that he was not gaining ground. 
This uneaſineſs of his mind inclined him to lay hold on 
every new object, and give way to every ſenſation that 
might ſooth or divert him. He liſtened to every echo, 
he mounted every hill for a freſh proſpect, he turned 
aſide to every caſcade, and pleaſed himſelf with tracing 
the courſe of a gentle river that rolled among the trees 
and watered a large region with innumerable circum- 
volutions. In theſe amuſements, the hours paſſed away 
unaccounted, his deviations had perplexed his memory, 
and he knew not towards what: point to travel. He 
ſtood penſive and confuſed, afraid to go forward leſt he 
ſhould go wrong, yet conſcious that the time of loitering 
was now paſt. While he was thus tortured with uncer. 
tainty, the ſky was overſpread with clouds, the day va- 
niſhed from before him, and a ſudden tempeſt gathered 
round his head. He was now rouſed by his danger to 
a quick and painful remembrance of his folly ; he now 
ſaw how happineſs is loſt when eaſe is conſulted ; he 
lamented the unmanly impatience that prompted him to 
feek ſhelter in the grove, and deſpiſed the peity curio- 
fy that led him on from trifle to tritle. While he was 
thus retieCting, the air grew dender and a clap of "_ 
der broke his meditation. | 
_ He now 'refolved to do t remained pet in his 
power, to tread back the ground which he had palled, 
and try to find lome iſſue where the wood might öpen 
into the plain. He proſtrated himſelf on the ground, 
and commevuded his life to the Lord of nature. He Bo 
with confidence and tranquillity, and prefied on with 
his fabre in his hand, for the bealts of the defart were 
in motion, and on every hand were heard the mingled 

howls of rage and fear; and ravage and expiration ;” all 
tlie horrors. of darkneſs and folitode ſorrounded him; 
the winds roared in the woods, wwe INE torrents tute 

bled from the ä 
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Thus forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wandered 3 
ab wild, without knowing whither he was going, or 
whether he was every moment drawing nearer to ſafe- 
ty or to deſtruction. At length not fear but labour be- 
gan to overcome bim; bis breath grew ſhort, and his 
| Knees: trembled; and he was on the point of lying down 
in refignation to his fate, when he beheld through the 
brambles the glimmer of a taper. He advanced to- 
wards the light, and finding that it proceeded from the 
cottage of a hermit, he called humbly at the door, and 
obtained admiſſion. The old man ſet before him fuch 
proviſions as he had collected for himſelf, on which ah 
- bidah fed with eagerneſs and gratitude? _ | 

When the repaſt was over, Fell me, ſaid the er: 
mit, by what chance thou haſt been brought hither; I 
have been now twenty years an inhabitant of the 1 
derneſs, in which I never ſaw a man before Obidah 


then related the occurrences of his j e without 40 


concealment or palliation. W 

Son, ſaid the hermit, let the. exrors ak follies, the 
dangers and eſcape of this day, fink deep into thy heart, 
Remember, my ſon, that human life is the journey of a 
day. We riſe in the morning of youth, full of vigour 
and full of expectation; ; We ler forward with ſpirit and 
hope, with gaiety and with diligence, and travel on a 
while in the ſtrait road of piety towards the manſions 
of reſt. In a ſhort rime we remit our fervour, and en- 
| deavour to find ſome mitigation of our duty, and ſome 
more eaſy means of obtaining the ſame end. We then 


relax our vigour, and reſolve no longer to be terrified 


with.crinſes at a diſtance, but rely upon our own con- 
ſtancy, and venture to approach what we reſolve never 
to touch. We thus enter the bowers of eaſe, and re- 

ole in the ſhades of ſecurity.” Here the heart ſoftens, 
and vigilance ſubſides; we are then willing to enqtire 


. Whether, another adyance eannot be made, and whether 


we may not, at leaſt, turn our eyes upon the gardens of 
p. eaſure. We approach them with ſcruple and beſita- 
tion; we enter them, but enter timorous and trembling, 
aud always hope to paſs through them witbout lonng 
the road of virtue, which, we, fer a white, keep in our 
fight, and to p which! we e to return. But tempt- 
1 3 ; 4 yy ion 
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ation ſacceeds temptation, and one compliance prepares 
us for another; we in time loſe the happineſs of inno- 
cence, and ſolac our diſquiet with ſenſual gratfications. 
By degrees we let fall the remembrance of dur original 
intention, and quit the only adequate object of rational 
deſire. We entangle, ourſelves in bufineſs, immerge 
ourſelves in luxury, and rove through. the labyrinths of _ 
inconſtancy, till the darkneſs of old'age begins to in vade 
us, and diſeaſe and aaxiety obſtrut our way!; We 
then look back upon our lives With horror, with eme, 
with repentance; and with; but two often vainly wiſh, 

that we had not forſaken the ways of virtue. Happy 
are they, my ſon, who ſhall learn from thy example not 
to deſpair, but ſhall remember, that though the day is 
paſt, and their ſtrength is waſted, there yet remains one. 
effort to be made: that reformation is never hopeleſs, 
nor ſineere endeavours ever unaſiſted; that the wander- 


et may at length return after all-his errors; and that he 


who implores ſtrength and courage. from ahove, ſhall 


find difficulty and Janges, give way before him. G 
now, my ſon, to thy repoſe ; commit thyſelf to the care 
of. Omnipotence 3 ; and when the morning calls ein to 


toil, er ts anew 5073 ge and e life.“ 
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I. Deferiphin of the Amphitheatre of Titus, 

_ DOSTERITY-admires, and will long admire, the aw- 

1 ful remains of the>amphzibeatre'of. Titus, which fo 
well deferved the epithet of Coloſſal, It was a building of 

an elliptic figure, five hundred and ſixty-four feet in 
length, and four hundred and fixty-ſeven in breadth; 

8 founded on fourſcore arches; and riſing, with four ſuc- 
ceeſſive orders of architecture, to the height of one hundred 
and forty feet. The outſide of the edifice was encruſted 

_ with marble, and decorated with.ſtatues. The ſlopes of the 
vaite concave which formed the inſide, were filled and ſur- 
rounded with fixty or eighty rows of feats of marble, co - 
vered with cuſhions, and capable of rec{:ying with eaſe 
above fourſcore thouſand ſpectators. Sixty-four vomito- 
Ties (for by that name the doors. were very aptly diftin- 
guiſhed) poured forth the immenſe multitude ; and the 
entrauces, paſſages and ſtair-caſes, were contrived with 
ſuch exquiine in, that each perſon, whether of the ſes 
natorial, the equeſtrian, or the plebeian order, arrived at 
his deſtined place, without trouble or confulion. _ | 
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Nothing was ommitted which in any reſpect could be 
ſubſervient to the convenience and pleaſure of the ſpec- 
tators. They were protected from the ſun and rain by 

an ample canopy, occaſionally drawn over their heads. 
The air was continually refreſhed by the playing of 
fountains, and profuſely impregnated. by. the grateful 
ſcent of: aromatics. In the centre of the edifice, the 
- arena or ſtage was ſtrewed with the fineſt ſand, and fuc- 
ceſſively aſſumed the moſt different forms. At one mo- 
ment, it ſeemed to riſe out of the earth like the garden 
of the Heſperides; at another, it exhibited the rugged 
rocks and caverns of 'Uhrace. The ſubterraneous, pipes 
cConveyed an inexhauſtible ſupply of water; and what 
WW - had juſt before appeared a le vel plain, might be ſuddenly 
WY converted into a wide lake, covered with 2 med veſlels, 
and repleaiſhed with the monſters of the des. "2 : 4 
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In che 8 of theſe: ſcenes; the Roman empe⸗ 
rors diſplayed their wealth and: liberality; and we read, 
rhat, on various occaſions, the whole furniture of the 
amphitheatre confiſted either of ſilver, or gold, or of 

amber. The poet who deſcrihes the games of Carinus, 
in the character of a ſhepherd attracted to the capital by 
the fame of their magnificence, affirms, that the dets 
deſigned as a defence againſt the wild beaſts were of gold 
wire; that the porticoes were gilded ; and that the belt 
or circle which divided the ſeveral ranks of ſpectators 
from each e was re e wick a eons vols of 2 
Apr ſtones. | 85 


So; 4  Refleflions i in Me umſer 0 1 


7 HEN I am in a ſerious humour, I very often welk 
by myſelf in Weſtminſter Abbey; where the 
dne of the place, and the uſe to which it is applied, 
with the ſolemnity of the building, and the condition of 
the people who lie in it, are apt to fill the mind with a 
kind of melancholy, or rather thoughtfulneſs, that is not 
diſagreeable. I yeſterday paſſed a whole afternoon in 
the church- yard, the cloiſters, and the church; amuſing 
myſelf with the tomb-ſtones and inſcriptions which I 
„ met with in thoſe ſeveral regions of the dead. Moſt of 
| them recorded nothing elſe of the buried perſon, but 
that he was born upon one day, and died upon another; 
the whole hiſtory of his life being comprehended in theſe 
two circumſtances, that are common to all mankind. I 
could not but look upon thoſe regiſters of exiſtence, 
whether of braſs or marble, as a kind of ſatire upon the 
departed perſons, who had-left no other memorial of -— 
h but that the were born, and that they 
ted ny 
Upon my. going into the choreb. F enterbniabd myſelf 
with the digging-of a grave; and ſaw, in every ſhoveltul 
of it that was thrown up, the fragment. of a bone or ſkull 
intermixed with a kind of freſh: mouldering earth, that, 
ſome time or other, had a place in the compoſition of 
an human body. (Upon this I began to conſider with 
myſelf, what innumerable multitudes of people lay con- 
: fuſed together, under the pavement of that ancient ca- 
4 thedral; how men and women, friends and. pie 
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oy prieſts and older, make 11 erum- 
.bled amongR one another, and! blended together inthe 


ſame common maſs; how beauty, ſtrength; and youth, 


with old age, weakneſs, and deformity, lay ondiageilh- 


ed za che ſame; promiſcuous heap of matter. 
After baving thus ſurveyed this: great magazine of 


mortality as it were in the lump; l examined it more par- 
ticularly by the accounts which I found on ſeveral of the 
monuments which are raiſed in every quarter of that an- 
dient fabric. : Some of them were covered with ſuch ex- 
travagant epitaphs, that, if it were poſſible for the dead 


perſon to be acquainted with them, he would bluſh at 
the praiſes which his friends have beſtowed upon him. 


There are others ſo exceſſively modell, that they deliver 


the character of the perſon; departed in Greek, or He- 


brew; and by that means are not underſtoed once in a 
twelvemonth. In the poetical quarter, 1 found there 


were Poets: who had no monuments, and monuments 


which had no poets. I obſerved, indeed, xhat the pre- 


ſent war had filled the church with many of thoſe un- 


inhabited monuments, whieh had) been erected to the 
memory of perſons whoſe bodies. were perhaps buried in 
; the plains of Blenheim, or 1 in the boſom of the ocean. 


I could not but be very much delighted with ſeveral 


5 e een epitaphs, which are written with great elegance 
_ of expreſſion and juſtneſs of thought, and which: there- 
fore do honour to the living as well as to the dead. As 

a foreigper is very apt to conceive an idea of the igno- 

rance or politeneſs of a nation from the turn of their 
public monuments :and- inſcriptions, they ſbould be ſub- 
_mitted to the peruſal of men of learning and genius, be- 
fore they are put into execution. Sir Cloudelly Shovel's 


monument has very often given me great offence, In- 


5 ſtead of the brave rough Engliſh admiral, which was the 
— — diſtinguiſhing: character of that plain gallant man, be is 
| . repreſented, on his tomb by the figure of a beau. * * 5 


in a long periwig, aud repoliag bimfelf upon velvet 


| euſhions under a canopy of ſtate, The inſcription is an- 


fwerable to the monument; for, inſtead of celebrating 


the many remarkable actions he had performed in the 
ſervice of his country, it acquaints us only, with the man- 
=>; ner of his death, ia Which it was. impollible for him to 
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reap ge honour. The Dutch, whom we are apt to 
deſpiſe for want of genius, ſhew an infinitely greater 
tele in their buildings, and works of this nature, than 
we meet with in thoſe of our own country. The mo- 
numents of rheir admirals, which bave been erected at 
the public expence, repreſeut them like themſelves, and 
are adorned with roſtral crowns and naval ornaments, 
with beautiful feſtoons of ſea- weed, ſhells, and coral. 

I know that entertainments of this nature are apt to 
raife dark and diſmal thoughts in timorous minds ànd 
_ gloomy imaginations: but. for my own part, though ( 

| am always ferious, I do not know what it is to be me- 
Jancholy ; and can therefore take a view of nature in her 

deep and ſolemn ſcenes, with: the. ſame pleaſure as in her 

moſt gay and delightful ones. By theſe- means, I can 
improve myſelf with objeQs which others conſider with 
terror. When I look upon the tombs of the great, 
every motion of envy dies in me; when I read the epi- 
taphs of the beautiful, every inprdinate deſire goes out; 
when I meet with.the grief of parents upon a tomb- fone,” 

my heart melts with compaſſion ; when 4 fee the tomb 

| of the parents themſelves, I confider the vanity of griev- 
ing for thoſe whom we muſt quickly follow. When I 


fider rival wits placed fide by fide, or the Uely men that 
divided the world with their conteſts and diſputes; ; 1 re- 


lee kings lying by thoſe who depoſed them ; when I con- 


_ — 


Y tet with ſorrow and aſtoniſhment on the little compes - 
- titions, factions, and debates of mankind. When I read 
r the ſeveral dates of the tambs, of ſome that died yeſter- 
- day, and ſome fix hundred years ago, I confider that 
- great day when we thall all of us be contemporaries, 
8 | and make our appearance toge ether. ; 

4 777 The CharaGer of Mary 2: Queen of Soe. 

1s 10 all the charms of beauty, and the utmoſt elegance 
d ; of external form „Mary ad ed thoſe accomplithments 
et which render their fmprefion irreßiſtible. Polite, affable, 
a- inßuuating. ſprightiy, and capable of ſpeaking and. of 
8 writing with equal eafe and digrity. Sudden, however, 
ne zud violent in all her attac bments, becauſe Wer heart was 
n- warm and unſuſpicious.  Impaties t of contradiction, be- 
to cauſe the h. - bsen acculomed from ber infancy to be 
ap | 
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treated as a queen. No flranger on ſome ons. to 
diſſimulation; 5 which, in that perfidious court where ſhe 
received her education, was reckoned among the, neceſ. 
ſary arts of government. Not inſenſible to flattery, or 
unconſc ious of that pleaſure with which almoſt every wo- 
man beholds the influence of her own beauty. Formed 
with the qualities that we love, not with the talents that 
We admire, ſhe was an agreeable nomen. rather than an 
—illuſtrious queen. 
he vivacity of 5 IN not. ſufficiently. tempered 
with ſound. judgment, and the warmth of her. heart, 
which was not at all times under the reſtraint, of diſcre- 
= tion, betrayed her both into errors and into crimes. To 
= ſay that ſhe was always unfortunate, will not account 
for that long apd almoſt uninterrupted ſucceſſion. of ca- 
== Jamities which befel her; we .muſt likewiſe add, that 
lime was often imprudent. Her paſſion for, Darnly was 
_ raſh, youthful. and exceſſive,” And, though, the ſudden 
tranſition to the oppoſite extreme was the natural effect 
of her il}-requited love, and of his ingratitude, inſo- 
lence, and brutality; yet. neither theſe, nor Bothwell's 
artful addreſs and important ſervices, can juſtify ther at- 
' tachment to that nobleman. Even the manners of the 
«age, licentiaus as they were, are no apology for this un- 
happy paſſion ; nor can they, induce us to look on that 
tragical and infamous ſcene which followed upon it, with 
leſs abhorrence. Humanity will draw a veil over this 
part of her character, which it cannot approve; and may 
perhaps prompt ſome to impute her actions to her ſitua- 
tion, more than to ber diſpoſition ; and to lament the 
„ unhappineſs. of the former, rather than accuſe. the per- 
verſeneſs of the latter. Mary's ſufferings exceed, both 
jn degree and in duration, thoſe tragical diſtrefſes which. 
fancy bas feigned to excite ſorrow and commiſeration; 
and while we ſurvey them, we are apt altogether to for- 
£ get her frailties: we think of her faults with leſs indig- 
nation; and approve-of our tears, as if they were ed 
for a perſon who, had ned much nearer to pare vir- 
ieee N | 
„With dend to, 1 queen's perſon, a X pot e | 
py not to be omitted in writing the hiſtory. of a female 
„g, all contemporary, e agree in — 12 } 
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Mary the otmolt beauty of countenance, and elegance 
of ſhape, of which the human form is capable. Her 
hair was black, though, according to the faſhion of that 
age, the frequently worte borrowed locks, and of differ- 
ent colours. Her eyes were a dark gray, her com- 
plexion Was exquiſitely fine, and her hands and arms re- 
markably delicate both-as ta ſhape and colour, Her | 
ſtature was of an height that roſe to the majeſtic. She 
danced, ſhe walked, and rode with equal grace, Her 
taſte fir miufic was juſt ; and ſhe both ſung and played 
upon the Jute with uncommon ſkill. Towards the end 
of her life ſhe began to gro fat; and her long con- 
fiuement, and the coldneſs of the houſes in which the was 

| impriſoned; brought on a rheumatiſm, which deprived 
her of the uſe of her limbs. No man, fays Brantome, 

ever beheld her perſon without admiration and love, or 

will read her hiſtory without ſorrow. 


IV. Cbaracter of of Queen Z“. Jabeth, 


HERE ate few perſonages in hiſtory who have 
been more expoſed to the calumny of enemies and 
oe adulation of friends, than Queen Eliſabeth, and yet 
there ſcarce is any whole reputation has been more cer- 
1 od tainly determined by the unanimous conſent of poſte- 
rity. The unuſual length of her adininiltration, 1 
the ſtrong features of her character, were able to over- 
N come all prejudices; and obliging her detractors to 
| abate much of their invectives, and her admirers ſome- 
what of their panegyrics, have at laſt, in ſpite of politi- 
cal factions, and what is more, of religious animoſities, 
. Produced an uniform judgment with regard to her con- 
duct. Her vigour, her conſfancy, her magnanimity;her' 
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4 penetration, vigilance, and addreſs, are allowed to merit. 
the higheſt praiſes, and appear not to have been ſurpaſ- 
- fed by any perſon who ever filled a throne: a conduct 
: leſs rigorops, lefs imperious; more ſincere, more indul- 


gent to her people, would have been requiſite to fortn a 

- perfect character. By the force of her mind, ſhe con- 

trolled all her mere active and ſtronger qualities, and 2 

prevented them from running into exceſs. Her heroiſm | 

was exempted from all temerity, her frugality from ava- 

* der * from partiality, her enterprize from e 
2 tur- 
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eruloney andi vain ambition : ſhe guarded not herſelf, 
with equal care or equal ſucceſs, from leſſer infirmities; 


the rivalſhip of beauty, the defire of admiration, the 


jeulouly. of love, and the ſallies of anger. _ 
Her fingular talents for government were founded 
| equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed 
With a great command over herſelf, ſhe foon obtained: an 
_ uncontrolled afcendant over the people; and while ſlie 
merited all their eſteem by her real virtues, ſhe alſo en- 
gaged their affection by her pretended ones. Few ſove- 
reigns of England ſucceeded to the throne in more diſſi- 
cult circumſlances, and none ever conducted the govern- 
ment with fuch uniform ſucceſs and felicity. Though 
unacquainted with the practice of toleration; the true 
ſecret for managing religious factions, ſhe preferved her 
people, by her ſuperior prudence, from thoſe confuſions 
in which theological controverſy had involved all the 
neighbouring nations: and-though her enemies were the 
molt powerful »glnces of Europe, the moſt active, the 
moſt: enterpriſing, the leaſt ſcrupulous, ſhe was able, by 
bar vigour, to wake deep impreſſion on their ſtate; ber 
own greatneſs, me eee untourhed and un- 
| impeired. . 3 $735 LEND» 
eit miniſters 1 0 as warriors who flouriſhed 
during her itign, ſhare>the praiſe of her ſucceſs ; but, 
” Inſtead of leflening the applauſe due to her, they make 
great addition to it. They owed; all of them, their ad- 


vancement to her choice ; they were ſupported by her 


conflancy, and with. all their ability, they were never 
able to acquire an undue aſcendant. over her. In her 
fan, in her court, in her kingdom, ſhe remained e- 
qually miſtreſs. The force of the tender paſſions was 
great over her, but the force of her mind was (tilt. ſupe- 
rior; and the combat which her victory viſibly coſt her, 
ſerves only to diſplay the firmneſs of her reſolution, and 
the- loftineſs of her ambitious ſentiments. | 
- The fame ef this princeſs, though it has ned 
ah prejudices botly; of fadtion and of bigotry, yet hes - 
till expoſed to another prejudice, which is more durable, 
becauſe more natural; and which, according to the dif. 
| ferent views in which we ſurvey. her, is capable either of 
r beyond meaſure, or diminiſhing, the e 


her character. This prejudice is founded on the confi- _ 
geration of her ſex. When we contemplate her as a 
woman, we are apt to be firuck with the higheſt admi- 
ration of her qualities and extenſive capacity; but we 
are alſo-apt to require ſome more ſoftneſs of diſpoſition, 
ſome greater A4enity. of temper, ſome of thoſe amiable 
weakneſſes by which her ſex is diſtinguiſhed. But the 


true method of eſtimating her merit, is to lay aſide all " 
theſe. conſiderations, and to conſider her merely as a ra=.  - i 
tional being, placed in authority, and entruſted with the _ J 
government of mankind. We may find it difficult to & 


- feconcile our fancy to her as a wife or a miſtreſs z but 
her qualities as a ſovereign, though with ſome conſider- 
able exceptions, are the object of undiſputed applauſe 
and approbation, OO OT) 3, 
VP. Charles V."s Reſignation of bis Dominionmn. 
NY HARLESreſolved to reſign his kingdoms to bis fon, _ | 
with a ſolemnitq ſuitable to the importance of the BM 
tranſaction; and to perform this laſt act of ſovereignty ; 
with ſuch formal pomp, as might leave an indelible im- 
pr:flion- on the minds, not only of his ſubjects, but of his 
ſucceſſor. With this view, he called Fhilip out of Eog- a 
land; where the pee viſh temper of his queen, which in? 
creaſed with her deſpair of having iſſue, rendered him 
- .ex:remely unheppy, aud, the jealouſy of the Englith lefe 
him no hopes of obtaining the direction of their affairs. 
Having aſſembled the ſtates of the Low Countries at 
on, ee the twenty fifth of October one thouſand 
five hundred and ſifty-five, Charles ſeated himfelf for 
the laſt time in the chair of ſtate; on one G&e of which 
was placed his fon, and on the other bis filter the queen 
of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands; with a ſplendid 
retinue of the prandees of Spain {and priucts of the em- 
pire ſtanding: behind him. Ihe prefident. of the council 
of Flanders, by bis command, explained in a few words 
bis intention. Jn calling this extraordinary meeting of the 
ſtates. He then read the jiuſtrument of refignation, by 
winch Charles ſurrendered to his ſon Philip all his ter- 
ritories, juriſdiction, and authority in the Low Coun: 
tries; abſolving bis ſubje cs there from their oatb of aL 
legiance to him, Which lie required them tos transfer to 
$677. ; | K 3 N . ; Philip 
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Philip his lawefüt heir, and to "NOS him with the ſame 
loyalty and zeal which they had manifeſted during io 
long a courſe of years, in ſupport of his government. 
Charles then roſe, from bis feat, and, leaning on the 
ſhoulder of the prince of Orange, becauſe he was unable 
to ſtand withaut ſupport, he addreſſed himſelf to the au- 
_ dience;; and, from-a paper which he held in his band in 
order to aſſiſt his memory, he recounted with dignity, 
but without oftentation, all the great things which he 
| had undertaken and performed fince the commencement. 
of his adminiſtration. He obſerved. that, from the ſeven- 
teenth year of his age, he had dedicated all his thoughts 
and attention to public objects, reſerving no portion of 
his time for the indulgence of his eaſe, and very little for 


the enjoy ment of private pleaſure: that, either in a pa- 


cific or hoſtile manner, he had viſited Germany nine 
times, Spain ſix times, France four times, Italy ſeven 
times, the Low Countries ten times, Englandtwice, A- 
frica as often, and had made eleven voyages by ſea; that, 


While his health permitted him to diſcharge his duty, 


and the vigour of his conſtitution was equal in any de- 


Free to the arduous office of governing ſuch exten- 


five dominions, he had never ſhunned labour nor re- 
pined ander fatigue': that now, When his heath was 
| broken and his vigour exhauſted by che rage of an in- 


' *eurable- diſtemper, his growing infirmities-'admoniſhed 


him to retire : nor was he ſo fond of reigning as to re- 


tain the ſceptre in an impotent hand, which was no longer 
able to protect his ſubjects or to render them happy : 


that inſtead of a ſovereign worn ont with diſeaſes and 


a ſcarcely half alive, he gave them one in the prime of 


life. accuſtomed already to govbrn, and who added to 


the vigour ef youth | all the attention and ſagacity of 


matwer, years: that if, Curing the courſe of a long ad- 
mipiſtration, he had Cees ietedt any material error in go- 


vecpment, or if, under the pre flute of fo many. and great 


effairs, and amidſt the attention which he had been obli- 
geq to give them, he had either negleQed or injured any 


"AR of his ſubjects, tie now imploted their forgivenels: that, 
for his part, he ſhould ever retain. a grateful ſenſe of 


their fidelity and attachment, and would deu the re- 


Pos we of 1 with: him to the place of his re- 


treat 5 
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ind; as his ſweeteſt conſolation, as well as the beſt res 
ward for all his ſervices; and, in his laſt prayers to Al- 


mighty God, would pour forth bis ardent wilhes for 
| their 3 N 


Then, turning towards Philip, who fell on bis knees 
and kifled his father's hand, If,” ſays he, „I had 


left you, by my death, this rich. inheritance, to which 1 


have made ſuch large additions, ſome regard would have 


been juſtly due to my memory on that account; but 


now, when I voluntarily reſign to” you. what I might 
have-ſtill retained, I may well expect the warmeſt ex · 
pre ſſions of thanks on your part. With thefe, however, 


I diſpenſe; and ſhall conſider your concern for the wel⸗ 


fare of your ſubjects, and your love of them, as the beſt 


and moſt acceptable teſtimony of your gratitude to me. 


It is in your power, by a wiſe and virtuous adminiſtra- 
tion, to juſtify the extraordinary proof which I this day 


give of my paternal affection, and to demonſtrate that 


you are worthy of the confidence which | repoſe in you. 


Preſerve an inviolable regard for religion; maintain the 


Catholic faith in its purity; let the laws of your coun- 


try be ſacred in your eyes; encroach not on the rights 


and privileges of your people; and, if the time ſhall ever 


come when you ſhall with to exjoy' the tranquillny: of 
private life, may you have a ſon, endowed with ſack 


qualities that you can refizn your ſceptre to him, with 


as: much ſatisfaQion as I give up mine to you.“ 
As ſoon as Charles had finiſhed this long addreſs: to 

his ſubjects and to their new ſovereign, he ſuck into 

the chair, exhauſted and ready to faint with the fatigue 


of ſuch an extraordinary eſfo:t. During his diſcourſe, 
the whole audience. melted into tears; ſome, from admi-. 
ration of his magnanimity ; others, ſoftened; by the ex- 


preſſions of tenderneſs towards bis ſon and of love to 
his people; and all were affected with the deepeſt ſor- 
row at loſing a ſovercign. who bad diftizguiſhed the Ne- 


therlands, his native country, with e marks * | 
his regard and attachment. 


A few weeks thereafter,: Ohe es | in an e no 


leſs ſplendid; and with a ceremonial equally pompous, 


reſigned to his ſon the crewus of Spain, with all the ter- 


Tibagtes en on them, both in in che old an in the 
new 
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new as Of all theſe vaſt ichen he reſerved 

nothing for himſelf but an annual penſion of an hundred 

thouſand crowns, to defray the charges of his, family, 

and to afford him a ſmall ſum: for eln of, _eveliconce and 
| charity. 

H1I.)hbhe place he bad ahaken for his retreat was the mo- 
© maſtery of St Jufius, in the province of Eſtremadura. It 
| was ſeated in a vale of no great extent, watered by a 
| Jmall brook, and ſurrounded by rifing grounds covered 
with lofty trees. From the nature of the ſoil, as well as the 

temperature of the climate, it was eſteemed the moſt 
Healthful and delicious ſituation in Spain. Some months 
before his reſignation, he bad ſent an architeQ thither 
to add a new apartment to the monaſtery for his accom- 
5 modation; but he gave ſtrict orders that the ſlile of the 
building ſhould be ſuch as ſuited his preſent ſituation, 
rather than his former dignity. It conſiſted only of fix 
rooms: four of them in the form of friar's cells, with na- 
ked walls; the other two, each twenty feet ſquare, were 
bung with brown cloth, and fusniſhed in the moſt fimple 
manner. They were all on.a level with the ground; 
Vith a door on one ſide into a garden, of which Chevles 
himſelf had given the plan, aud which he had filled with 
various plants, intending to cultivate-them with his own 
hands. On the other fide they communicated with the 
chapel of the monaſtery, in which he was to perform his 
devotions:— Into this humble retreat, hardly ſuſficient 
for the comfortable accommodation of a private gentle- 
man, did Charles enter with twelve domeſtics only. He 
buried there, in ſolitude and ſilence, his grandeur, bis 
embition, together with all thoſe vaſt projects, Which, 
8 [during half a century, bad alarmed and agitated, Eu- 
n filling every kingdom in it by tures. with the ter- 
'xor of his arms, and the an of * 8 to an 
"Joy „ 5 | ME | 
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indiſpenſible obligation; not the creature of will, 
"hes peceflary.) and immutable 3 not local or temporary, 

but of equal extent and ide With the Divine mind; 
Hy not a mode of e n Uuih. zu not de- 
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pendent on power, er the guide of all power. Virtue 


is the foundation of honour and eſleem, and the ſource - 


of all beauty; order, and happineſs, in nature. It is 
what confers value on all the other endowments aud qua- 
lities of a reaſonable being, to which they ought to be 


abſolutely ſubſervient ; and without which, the more 


eminent they' are; the me hideoas Abteien and the 
23 curſes they become. 55 A „ jr 
The uſe of it is not confined to any one a dns of our 
exifience;; or to any particular fituation we can be in, 
but reaches through all the periods and circumſtances 
of out beiag. Many of the endowments and talents we 
now poſſeſs, and of which we are too apt to be proud, 
will ceaſe entirely with the preſent ſtate ; but this will 


be our ornament and digoity, in every future ſtate to 


which we may be removed. Beauty aud wit will die, 
learning will vaniſh away, and all the arts of life be ſoow 
forgot; but virtue will remain for ever. This unites us 


to the whole rational creation; and fits us for-converl- 


ing with any order of ſuperior natures, and for a place 
in any part of God's works. It procures us the appro- 
bation and love of all wiſe and good beings, and renders 
them our allies and friends. But what is of unſpeak⸗ 
ably greater conſequence is, that it makes God our 


friend, aſſimilates and unites our minds to his, and en- 


gages his Almighty power in our defence. Superior 
beings of all ranks are bound by it no leſs than Gurſelves. 
It bas the ſame authority in all worlds that it has in 
this. Tbe farther any being is advanced in excellence 
and perfection. the greater is his attachment to it, and 


the more is he under its influence. To ſay no more, 


it is the law of the whole univerſe, it ſtands firſt in the 
eftimation of the Deity, its original is his bature, and it 
is the very object that makes him lovely. x. 


Such is the importance of virtue — Of — 3 


quence, therefore, is it that we practiſe it! There is no 


argument or motive in any reſpect fitted to influence a 
reaſonable mind, which does not call us to this. Oue 


virtuous diſpoſition of ſoul is preferable to the greateſt 
natural accompliſhments and abilities, and of more va- 
lue than all the treaſures of the world. If you are 
Wers hens lady: virtue, and contema every thing that 

can 
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ean böme⸗ in competitions with it. 8 that no: 
thing elſe deſerves one anxious thought ur wiſn. Re- 5 
member, that this alone is honour; glory, wealth, and 2 
happineſs. Secure this, and you, feeure | every thing, | 
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Loſe this, and all i is 1ſt 
VII. Adareſs 10 Ari. EE 


= - ART! thou diſtinguiſhing attribute and: Hook of 
"1 2 human kind! who art not only able to imitate na- 5 
" 5 ture in her graces, but even to adorn her with "graces of : 
i thine own! Poffeſſed of thee, the meaneſt genius grows 55 
deſerving, and has a juſt demand for a portfon of our 
— 1 eſteem: (devoid of thee, the brighteſt of our kind le loſt 
_ and uſeleſs, and are but poorly diſtinguiſhed from the 
41 moſt deſpicable and baſe. When we inhabited foreſts in 
common with brutes, nor otherwife known from them | 
than by the figufe of dur ſpecies, thou taughteſt us to | 
aſſert the ſovereignty of our nature, and to afſume that 
empire for Which providence intended us. Thouſands of 
utilities owe their birth to thee ; thovſands of elegancies, 
1 pleaſures and joys. without Which life irkelf would be 
F but an infipid poſſeſſion. | 
| - Wide and extenſive is the touch. thy Golan; 'No 
+ £2 element i is there, either To violent or ſo fubtile, ſo yield- 
ing or fo ſluggiſh, as, by the powers of its nature, to be 
ſuperior to thy direction. Phou dreadeſt not the fierce 
iwpetpoſity of Fire, but compelleſt its viotence'to he both 
obedient and uſeful. Buy it thou ſofteneſt the ſtubborn. 
tribe of minerals, fo as to be formed and moulded into 
ſhapes innumerable. - Hence weapons, armour, coin: 
and, previous to theſe and other thy works and ener- 
gies, hence all thoſe various tools and inſtruments, 
which empower thee to proceed to farther ends mote ex- 
cellent. Nor is the ſubtile Air lefs bedient to thy. power, 
whether thou willeſt it to be a miniſter to our pleaſures 
or utility. At thy command, it giveth bitth to ſounds - 
which charms the ſoul with all the powers of harmony. 
N Under thy ijoſtruction, it moves the ſhip over ſeas; 
while that yielding element, where 'otherwiſe we fink, 
even Water itſelf is by thee taught: to bear us; the vaſt 
ocean, to promote that intercourſe of nations which 
Ignorance * it was: deſtined to e 
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Jo ſay how thy influence is ſeen on Eviethþ would be 
to teach the meaueſt what he knows already. Suffice. - 
it but to mention, fields of arable and paſture; lawns, 
and groves, and gardens, and plantations: cottages 
villages, caftles, towns; ee en and ſpacious 5 
cities. 

Nor does thy- VOY: in ſubje sts thus inanimate. 

Its power alſo extends through the various race of Ani - 
mals, who either patiently ſubmit to become thy ſlaves, | 
or are ſure, to find thee, an irreſiſtible foe. The faithful 
dog, the patient ox, the generous horſe, and the mighty i 

elephant, are. content all to receive their inſtructions 
from thee, and readily to lend their natural inſtinQs or j 
ſtrength to perform thoſe, offices which: thy. occaſions call 4 
for. If there be found any/ſpecies which. are ſerviceable; 1 
when dead, thou ſuggeſteſt the means to inveſtigate and {| 

6 take them: if auy be ſo ſavage as to refuſe being tamed, 

5 or of. natures. fierce enough to venture an attack, thow 

. teacheſt us to ſcorn their benen rage, to meet, repel, 

| purſue, and conquer. 75 8 

3 Such, O Art! is thy amazing, influence, when thou: | 

art employed only on theſe inferior ſubjects, on natures 


_ inanimate, or at beſt irrational. But, whenever thou : 
; chooſeſt a ſubject more noble, and ſetteſt to the cultiva- N 
5 ting of Mind itſelf, then 'tis thou becomeſt truly amiable. 


5 and divine, the ever - flowing ſource of thoſe ſublimer 
beauties of which no ſubject but mind alone is capable. 


q Then 'tis thou art enabled to exhibit to mankind tlie 

. admired tribe of pots and orators, the ſacted train of 

1 patriots and heroes, the godlike liſt of philoſophers and 

. legillators, the, forms of victuous and equal politics, 

. where private welfare is made the ſame with public, 
72 Mhere crowyds themſelves prove difintereſted and virtue | 
= is made a national aud popular. charaQetiftie. - ; A 
3 Hail! ſacred ſource of all theſe wonders? Ihplait ia. : 9 
5 ſiru& me. to praile thee worthily ; through whom, what P 
; ever we do, is done with elegance and beauty; without 1 
„ whom, what we do i is ever graceleſs and deformed. | 
; Venerable power! by what N I addreſs thee? 2— | 
WS Shall I rall thee Ornament of mind, or art thou more 

£ truly Mind itſelf! "Tis Mind thou art, moſt perfect 2 
4 Mind: not rude, untaught; but fair and poliſhed. In -- | 
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fuch' thou dwelleſt ; of ſuch thou art the form; nor is it 
a thing more poſſible to ſeparate thee from ſuch, than it 
N de to eee thee from thy own n exiſtence, | . 


VII 1. 12 lattery. 


LTT ERV is a manner of converſation very 
ſhameful in itſelf, but beneficial to the flatterer. 

"a a flatterer is upon a public walk with vou, Do 
bat mind,“ ſays he, how every one's eye is upon you. 
* Sare there is not' man in Athens that is taken ſo much 
notice of. Vou had juſtice done yon yeſterday. in the 
portico. There were about thirty of us together; and 
the queſtion being ſtatted who was the moſt conſiderable 


perſon in the common wealth—the whole company was 


of the ſame fide. In ſhort, Sir, every one made fami- 
liar with your name.“ He follows this whriper-with a 
thouſand other flatteries of the ſame nature. 
Whenever the perſon to whom he would make his 
court, begins to ſpeak, the ſycophant begs the company 


to be filent, moſt impudently praiſes him to his face, is 


in raptures all the while he talks, and, as ſoon as he has 
done, cries out, That is perfectly right When his pa- 
tron aims at being witty upon any man, he is ready to 
burſt at the ſmartneſs of his raillery, and flops his mouth 


with his bandkerehief, that he may not laugh out. II 


he calls his children about him. the flatterer has a Mont 


ful of apples for them, which he diſtributes among them 
. with 2 great deal of fondneſs, wonders to ſee ſo many 


fine boys, and turning about to the father, tells aer they. 
are all as like him as they can ſtare, 
When he is invited to a feaſt, he is the feſt man that 


5 calls for a glaſs of wine, and is wonderfully pleaſed with 
_ the deliciouſneſs of the flavour; gets as near as poſſible 


to the man of the houſe, and tells him with much con- 
cern that he eats nothing himſelf, He fingles out ſome 
particular diſh, and recommends it to the reſt of the com- 
pany for ajrarity. He deſires the maſter of ile feaſt to 
nit in a warmer part of the room, begs him to take more 
care of his health, and adviſes him to put on a ſupernu- 
merary gaiment in this cold weather. He is in a cloſe 
8 with him during the whole ententgloment, and 
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has neither eyes nor ears for any one elſe in the com- 
„ | | - 1 
If a man ſhows him his houſe, he extols the architect, 
admires the gardens, and expatiates upon the furniture. 
If the owner is groſsly flattered in a picture, he. outflat- 1 
ters the painter; and though he diſcovers a great likes it 
neſs in it, can by no means allow that it does Juſtice to 
4 the original. ln fhort, his whole buſineſs is to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with thoſe who hear him, and to wheedle 


chem out of their ſenſes, 


ENALCAS comes down in the morning; opens 
his door to go out; but ſhuts it again, becauſe 
he perceives he has his night cap on; and examining .. 
himſelf further, finds that he is but half.ſhaved, that he | 
has ſtuck bis ſword on his right fide, that his ſtockings: bd 
| are about his heels, and that his ſhirt is over his breeches. 
When he is drefled he goes to court, comes into the | 
. drawing room; and, walking upright under a branch 
7 of candleſticks; his wig is caught up by one of them, 
and hangs dangling in the air. All the courtiers fall a- 
ö laughing; but Menalcas laughs louder than any of them, 
and looks about for the perſon that is the jeſt of the bh 
f company. Coming down to the. couft-gate he finds a 4 
coach; which taking for his own, he whips into it; = 
and. the coachman drives off, not doubting but he car- 
ries his maſter. © As ſoon as he flops, 'Menalcas throws 
himſelf out of the coach, crofſes the court, aſcends the 
\Rair-caſe, aad runs through all the chambers with the 
greateſt familiarity, repoſes himſelf on a couch, and fan- 
cies himſelf at home. The maſter of the houſe at laſt 
comes in. Meualcas ſes to receive him, and defites 
him to ſit down. He talks, muſes, and then talks again. 
The gentleman of the houſe is tired and amazed. Me- 
nalcas is no lefs ſo; but is every moment in hopes that 
his impertinent gueſt will at laſt end his tedious viſit, 


e Night comes an, when Menalcas is hardly convinced. 
— Wpben he is playivg at backgammon, he calls for a 
72 full glaſs'of wine and water. It is His turn to throw. He 
d as the box in one hand, and his glaſs in the other ; and 
as being extremely dry and unwilling to loſe time, he ſwal.- 


lo ws, 
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lows down both the dice, and at the ſame time throws 
his wine into the tables. He writes a letter, and flings 
the ſand into the inkbottle. He writes a. ſecond, and 
miſtakes the ſuperſcription. A nobleman receives one 
of them, and upon opening it, reads as follows: © I 
would have you, honeſt Jack, immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of this, take in hay enough to ſerve the winter.“ 
His faxmer receives the other, and is amazed to ſee in 
It, * My Lord, I received your Grace 's commands. 7 

If he is at an entertainment, you may ſee the pieces 
of bread continually multiplying round his plate: tis 
true the company want it, as well as their knives and 
/ forks, which Menalcas does not let them keep long. 
Sometimes in a morning he puts his whole family in a 
- hives, and at laſt goes out without being able to tay 
for his coach or breakfaſt ; and, for that day, you may 
fre him in every part of the town, except the very place 
where he had appointed to be upon buſineſs of import- 
ance. 

You would. N take bi 1 every N that he is 
"hs Har 2 fellow quite ſtupid, for he hears nothing; 
We a fool, for he talks to- himſelf, and has a hundred 
grimmaces and motions with his head, which are altoge- 
ther involuntary ; for a proud man, for he looks full up- 
on you, and takes no notice of your ſaluting him. The 
truth of it is, his eyes are open, but he makes no uſe of 

them, and neither ſees. you, nor any man, nor any thing 

elle. He came once from his country-houſe, and his 
own n andertook to rob him, and ſucceeded. 
They held a flambeau to his throat, and bid him deliver 
his purſe. Ile did ſo; and coming home, told his 
friends he had been robbed- They deſire to know the 
particulars.— Aſk my 1 2 alen > <6:for 
1987" were with 5 | : 


5 N. The Monk. ee 


7 Dos. monk of the order of St Francis came into 
dhe room to beg ſomething for his convent. The 
moment I caſt my eyes upon him, 1 was determined | 
Dot to give him a fingle ſous; and accordingly I put my 7 
purſe into my pocket buttoned it up—ſet myſelf a 


1 more vos m centre, and eee up to 
; im; 
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him: Abend was ſomething, I fear, forbiding in my 
l6ok ; I have his figure this moment before my eyes, and 
think there was that in it which deſerved better. 
The monk, as I judged from the break in his tonſure, 
a few ſcattered white hairs upon his temples being all 


that remained of it, might be about ſeventy—bat from 


his eyes and that ſort of fir» which was in them, which 


ſeemed more tempered by courtſey than years, e6uld be 


no more than fixty— Truth might lie between He 
was certainly fixty five; and the general air of his coun- 


tenance, notwithſlanding ſomething feemed to have been 


planting wrinkles 1 in it before their "ow agreed to. the 
account. 

It was one of thoſe "beads which Suido has often 
painted. —mild, pale —penetrating; fcee from all com- 
mon place ideas of fat contented ignoranoe looking down- 
wards upon the earth.,—It looked forwards ; but logked 


as if it looked. at ſomething beyond this world. How 


one of his order came by it, Heaven above, who let it 


fall upon'a monk's ſhoulders, beſt knows: but it would 
have ſuited a Bramin; and had 1 met it vans the plains | 


of Indoſtan, Thad reverenced it. 
The reſt of his outline may be given in a few firokes's 8 


one may put it into the hands of any one to deſign; 


or it was neither elegant nor "otherwiſe, but as c 


ter and expreſſion made it ſo. It was a thin, ſpare form, 


ſomething above the common ſize, if it loſt not the 


diſtigction by a bent forwards in the figure but it 


was the attitude of entreaty; and, as it now ſtands pre- 


| ſent to my RLINSUvE, it e more than it loft oy” 


it. 

When he had: entered che room chros: paves, be Rood: 
ſill ; and, laying his left hand upon his b *4ſt (a flender 
white ſtaff with which he journeyed, being in his'right)- 
—when I had got cloſe up to him, be introduced him- 
ſelf with the little ſtory of the wants of his convent, and 
the pbverty of* bis order—and did it with ſo fmple- a 


grace —and ſuch an air of deprecation was there in the 
whole caſt of his look and anne was bewitehed not 


to have been ſtruct with it 


— A better reaſon was, 1 apt pre. determined not to 
dive him a fingle- ſous. | 
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2 "Tis very Ee, ſaid ; ei to a ein- upwards 
Vith his eyes, with which he had concluded his addreſs 
—tis very true—and Heaven be their reſourſe who bave E 
no other but the charity of the world; the ſtock of 
which, I fear, is no way ſufficient for the many = 
> claimzs which are hourly made upon it. 
As J pronounced the words great claims, he gave a 
- © = Dight glance with his eyes downwards upon the ſleeve of 
his tunic—l felt the full force of the appeal I acknow- 
| ledge it, ſaid J a—courſe habit, and that but once in 
three years, with meagre dict—are no great matters : 
but the true point of pity is, as they can be earned in 
the world with ſo little induſtty, that your order ſhould 
- with to procure them by prefling vpon a fund which is 
the property of the lame, the blind, the aged, and the 
infirm: the captive who lies down counting over and 
over again the days of his affliftions, languiſhes alſo for 
his ſhare of it; and had you been of the order of mercy 
: Inſtead of the order of St Francis, poor as J am, conti- 
_tinued 1; pointing at my paytmantcau, full cheerfully 
ſhould it have been opened to you for the ranſom of the 
' . Unfortunate. The monk made me a'bow.—But, re- 
Þ, ſumed 1, the unfortunate of our own country, furely, 
have the firſt rights: and I have left thouſands in dif. 
treſs upon the Engliſh. ſnor e he monk gave a cor- 
dial wave with his bead—as much as to ſay, No doubt, 
there is miſery enough in every corner of che world, as 
well as within our convent— But we diſtinguiſh, ſaid 
1., laying my hand upon the ſleeve of his tunic, in return 
F- for his appeal—we diſtinguiſh, my good father, betwixt 
thoſe who wiſh only to eat the bread of their own labour 
and thoſe who ext the bread of other pegple' s, and 
have no othey# an in life, but to get through ir in ſlotb 
and ignorance, for the love of God: - © 
The poor Franciſcan made no reply: a gie f a 
moment paſſed. acroſs his cheek, but could not tarry— 
Nature ſeemed to have done FRI her reſentment in 
him; he ſhewed none—but letting his Naff fall within 
his arms, he preſſed both his hands with e e 12 5 
his breaſt and retired. R \ 
My heart ſmote me the moment he n the Nee 
- Plhave | 1 laid I with an air f eurelenen, three ſeveral 
o ; | | times. 
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times.—Bat it would not do: every ungracious ſyllable 
I had uttered. crowded back into my imagination, {- 
reflected I had no right over the poor Franciſcan but to 
deny him; and that the puniſhment of that was enough 
to the difappdisted, without the addition of unkind lan- 
guage—l conſidered his grey hairs—his courteous figure 
ſeemed to re-enter, and gently aſk me what injury he 
had done me? and why J could uſe him thus ?—l would 
have given twenty livres for an advocate—l have be- 
haved very ill, ſaid I within myſelf: but I have only "i 
juſt: ſet out upon my travels, and ſhall learn better man- 
net as I get along. 


/ Un, 


XI. On the Head. dreſs if the ae | 92 oo ll 


HERE is not ſo variable a ching in nature as a 
lady's head- dreſs: w ithin my own memory 1 have 
knows it "iſe and fall above thirty degrees. About ten 
years ago it ſhot-up to a very great height, inſomuch that 
the female part of our ſpecies were much taller than the 
| men. The women were of ſuch an enormous ſtature, 
that we appeared as graſshoppers before them.“ At 
1 preſent the whole ſex is in a manner dwarfed and ſhrunk 
WH into.a race of beauties that ſcem almolt another | ſpecies. 
I remember ſeveral" ladies who were once very near ſe- 
ven feet high, that at preſent want ſome inches of five: 
how they came to be thus curtailed, I cannot *zarn; 
whether the. whole ſex-be at preſent under any penance 
which we know nothing of, or whether they have caſt 
their head-drefles in order to ſurpriſe us with ſomething 
in that kind which - ſhall, be entirely new; or Whether 
ſome of the talleſt of the ſex; being too cunning far the 
reſt, have contrived this method to make themſel ves ap- 
- pear ſizeable, is ſtill a ſecret ; though 1 find moſt; are of 
opinion, they are at preſent like trees new lopped and 
pruned, that will certainly ſprout up and flouriſh with 


* 
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f greater heads than before. For my gwu part, as I da 
ct: not love to be infulked. by women who are taller than 
K myſelf, I admire the ſex much more in their preſent 
1 humiliation, which has reduced them to their natural 
8 dimenſions, than when they had extended their perſons, 
3 and lengthened themtelv es out into formidable and gi- | 
L gantic. des. Ak; am not fur adding to the beautiful. » 


bs * _ 1 „ | + -*  edifices : 
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ce edifices of nature, nor for raiſing any whimbeal ſuper- 
ſtructure upon ber plans: I muſt therefore repeat it, 


that I am, highly pleaſed with the coiffure now in fa. 


ſhion, and think it ſhews the good ſenſe which at pre- 
* fent very much reigns” among the valuable part of the 


fex. One may obſerve that women in all ages have ta- 


ken more pains than men to adorn the outſide of their 


heads; and indeed I very much admire, that thoſe ar- 
chiteQs, who raife ſuch wonderful ſtructures out of rib. 
bands, lace, and wire, have not been recorded for their 
reſpective inventions. It is certain there have been as 
many orders of theſe kinds of buildings as in thoſe which 
have been made of marble ; ſometimes they. rife in the 


hape of a pyramid, ſometimes like a tower, and ſome- 


times like a ſteeple. In Juvenal's time, the building 
grew by Teveral orders and enen as he has: 1 hu- 
ee deſeribed it: 3 


With curls en curls they build her head before, en 
And mount it with a formidable tow'r :- 33 


A A giantels ſhe ſeems; but look: behind, 


+ _ And chen ſhe-dwindles to the pigmy kind. 


*% 


But I do not remember, in any -part-of- my ire that- | 


.the head-dreſs aſpired to ſo great an extravagance as in 


the fourteenth century; when-1t was built up ina couple 
of coves or ſpires, which ſtood fo exceſſively high on each 


fide. o&the bead, that a woman, who was but a pigwy 
without her head-dreſs, appeared like a coloſſus upon 


putting it on. Mongeur: Paradin ſays, That theſe 
old faſhioned fontanges roſe an ell above the head ; 


© that: they were poitited like ſteeples, and bad long. 


Jlooſe pieces of erape faſtened to the tops of them, 


'*. which were curiouſly, fringed, and A down: their! 


„ backs like ftreamers,?? -- 


The women might .poſhbly have . this Gothic 
Evnilding, much bigher, had nota famous monk, Thomas 


_ ConneRQe by pame, attacked it with-great: zeal, and re- 

_ _  Jolutivn.. his- holy man travelled from place to place 

1 preach down this monſtrous commodey and ſucceeded 

- fo well in it, that, as the magicians ſacrificed their books: 

to the flames upon the preaching of an opoftle, many of 

ide women threw down their bead-dreſſes in the middle 
7 t enn. and made. a bonbre.. of. chem within fight. 


$ of 
i . | 
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_ Ton I have here quote. | 5 
It is aſually obſerved that a good reign is the only 
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of the pulpit. Hemwas fo renowned, as well forthe ſancs | 
rity of his life as his manner of preaching, that he had 


often a congregation of twenty thouſand people; the 


men placing themſelves on the one fide of the pulpit, and 


the women on the other, they appeared, to uſe the ſi- 


militude of an ingenious writer, like a foreſt of cedars 


with their heads reaching to the clouds, He fo wafm- 


ed and animated the people againſt this monſtrous or- 
nament, that it lay under a kind of perſecution; and 
whenever it appeared in public, was pelted down by the 
rabble, who flung ſtones at the perſons that wore it. 


But, notwithſtanding this prodigy ' vaniſhed While the 


| preacher was among them, it began to appear again 
fome months after his departure, or, to tell it in Mon- 


fheur Paradin's own words, The women, that, like 


* ſnails in a fright; had drawn in their horns, ſhot them 


„out again as Toon as the danger was over.“ This ex- 


travagance of the women's head-dreſſes in that age is 
taken notice of by. Monhfeur d' Argentré in the hiſtory 


of Bretagne, and by other hiſtorians as well as the per- 


proper time for the making of laws againſt the exorbi- 


dreſs may be attacked the moſt effectually when the fa-- 


ſnion is againſt it. I do therefore recommend this pa- 


per to my female readers by way of prevention. 
I would defire the fair ſex to confider how impoſſible. 
it is for them to add any thing that can be ornamental 
to what is already the maſter- piece of nature. The bead 
has the moſt beautiful appearance, as well as the bigheſt 
Ration, in a human figure. Nature has laid out all her 
art in beantifying the face; ſhe has touched it with 
vermilion, planted in it 4 double row of ivory made it 
the ſeat of ſmiles-and bluſhes, lighted it up and emliven- 


ed it with the brightneſs of the eyes, hung it on each 


fide with curious o rgans of ſenſe, given it airs and graces N 


that cannot be deſeribed, and ſurrounded it with ſuch 


a flowing ſhade of hair, as ſets all its beauties in the 


moſt agreeable light: in ſhort, ſhe ſeems to have deſigu- 
ed the head as the cupola to the moſt glorious of her 
works ; and when we load it with ſuch a pile of ſuper - 
8 | „ numerary 
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dumerary ornampats, we deſtroy the ſymmetry of the. | 
human figure, and fooliſhly contrive to call off the eye 


from great and real beauties, to > OH enn. rib- 
bands, and bone lace. 


Pax I. 


jy 


8 XII. On the preſent and a future State. ; 


LEWD young fellow ſeeing, an aged hermit go W 
him bare foot, Father,“ lays he, © vou are in,a 
. key miſerable condition if there is not angther world. ot 
% True, ſon,” ſaid the hermit ; but what is thy con- 
dition there is Man is a e deſigned for two 
different ſtates of being, or rather for two different lives. 
His firſt life is ſhort and tranſient; his ſecond perma- 
nent and laſting. The queſtion we are all concerned ig 
is this, In which of thefe two lives it is our chief inte- 
Teſt to make ourſelves happy? Or, in other words, 
| Whether we ſliould endeavour to ſecure to ourſelves the 
pleaſures and gratifications of a life which is uncertain 
and precarious, and at its utmoſt; length of + very in- 
conſiderable duration ; or to ſecure to ourſelves the plea- 
ſures of a life which is fixed and ſettled, and will never 
end? Every man, upon the firſt+ bearing of this que- 
ſtion, knows very well which fide of it he ought-to cloſe 
with. But, however right we are in theory, it is plain 
that in practice we adhere to the wrong fide of the 
queſtion. We make proviſion for this life as ihough it 
were never to have an end; and for the other life, as 
though it were never to have beginning. OR. 
Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who is a 3 . 
to human nature, aceidentally alight upon the eartb, 
2 take a . 0 of its inhabitants, what would his 
notions bf us be? Would not he think that we are a 
ſpecies of beings made for quite different ends and pur- 
poſes than what we really are? Muſt, not he imagine 
that we were placed in this world to get riches and ho- 
nours? Would not he think that it was our duty to 
toil after wealth, and tation, abdetitle? Nay, would 
N not he believe we were forbidden poverty by threats of 
eternal puniſhment, and enjoined to purſue our pleaſures 
; under pain of damnation? He would certainly i imagine 
that we were influenced by a ſcheme of duties quite op- 
Nl to thoſe, which are indeed preſcribed to us. And, 
2 "as : | truly, 


f 
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truly, according to ſuch an imagination, he muſt 'con- 
clude, that we are a ſpecies of the moſt obedient rea- 
tures in the univerſe; that we are conſtant to our duty; 
and that we keep a ſteady «+ on the end for which we 
were ſent hither. _ 

But how great would- be bis 8 when 10 
learnt that we were beings not deſigned to exilt-in this. 
world above three ſcore and ten years; and that the 

greateſt part of this buſy ſpecies fall ſhort even of that 
age? How would he be loſt in horror and admiration, _ 
when he Thould know that this ſet of creatures, who lay 
out all their endeavours for this life, which ſcarce de- bl - 
ſerves the name of exiſtence, when, I fay, he ſhould = 
know that this ſet of creatures are to exiſt to all eternity IF! 
in another life, for which they make no preparations ?: 
Nothing can be a greater diſgrace to reaſon,” than that 
men, who are perſuaded of, theſe'two different ſtates of 
being, ſhould be perpetually employed in providing for 
a life of threeſcore and ten years, and neglecting to make 
proviſion, for that, which, after many myriads of years, 
will be ſtill new and ſtill beginning : eſpeciaily when we 
conſider tnat our endea ours for making ourſelves great, 
or rich, or honourable, or whatever elſe we place our 
happineſs | ia, may after all prove unſucceſsful; whereas 
if we conflantly and ſincerely endeavour to to make our- 
ſelyes happy in the other life, we are ſure that our en- 
dea vours wall fucceed, and that we mall not be Urlape 
pointed of our hope. 
C he following <uellion is Rarted by one of Fo chools. 
men. © Suppofing the whole body of the earth were a 
great ball or maſs of the fineſt ſand, and that a ſingle 
grain or particle of this ſand ſhould be annihilated every 
thouſand years? Suppoſing then that you had it in 
your choice to be happy all the while this prodigious 
maſs of ſand was conſuming by this ſlow method until 
there was not a grain of it left, on condition you were 
to be miſerable for ever after? .or ſuppoling that you 
might be happy for ever after, on condition you would 
be miſerable until the whole maſs of ſand were thus au- 
nihilated- at the rate of one ſand in a thouſand years; 
which of theſe two caſes would you make your choice? 
how muſt be confeſſed, in this caſe, ſo many 9 
N 0 
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miſerable in this life: but if we ſuppoſe, 


in this life than a contrary courſe of vice; 
_- ſufficiently admire the ſtupidity or madneſs of thoſe per- 


of years are to the imagination as a kind of eternity, 


though in reality they do not bear ſo great a proportion 


to that duration which is to follow them, as an unit 
does to the greateſt number which you can put together 
in figures, or as one of thoſe ſands to the ſuppoſed heap. 
Reafon therefore tells us, without any manner of hefita- 


tion, which would be the better part in this choice, 


However, as I have before intimated, our reaſon might, 


in ſuch caſe, be fo overſet by the imagination, as to diſ- 


poſe ſome perſons to ſink under the conſideration of the 
great length of the firſt part of this duration, and of the 


great diſtance of that ſecond duration Which is to ſuc- 


ceed it: the mind, L ſay, might give itſelf vp to that 
happineſs which is «lb hand, confidering that it is ſo-very 
near, and that it would laſt fo very long. But when | 
the choice we actually have before us is this. Whethef 
we will chooſe to be happy for the ſpace of only three- 


ſcore and ten, nay perhaps of only twenty or. ten years, 


1 might ſay of only a day or an hour, and miſerable to 
all eternity, or, on the contrary, miſerable for this ſhort 
term of years, and happy for a whole eternity—what 
words are ſufficient to expreſs that folly and want of 


| confideration which in ſuch a caſe makes a wrong choice! 


I here put the caſe even at the worſt, by ſupppoſing 
"what ſeldom happens, that a courſe of virtue makes us 
sit generally 


appy even 
OW Can we 


happens, that virtue would make us m 


ſons Who are capable of making fo abſurd a choice! 
Every wiſe man therefore will conſider this life only 


as it may conduce to the bappineis of the other, and 


cheerfully lacrißce the e of a Toh years to thoſe 
of an e Fo | 


XIII. Dacle Toby's as.” 


| * uncle Toby was a man patient of injuries—not 
Y 4 from want of courage! have told you in a former 


of 


4.7 chapter, that he was a man of courage, and I will add 


here; that where juſt occaſions pfefented or called it 


forth, 1 know no man under whoſe arm I would have 
| Tooner A8 ſnelter. Nor did this : ariſe from any inſenſi- 


oy 


\ 
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bility or obtuſgvelt of his wielle dust parts, for he felt as 
feelingly as man could do. But he was of a peaceful, 
placid nature; no jarring element in him : all was mixed 
up ſo kindly. within him, my uncle a: had ne a 
heart to retaliate upon a fly. 

Go—lſays be, one day at dinner, to an overgrown one 


"which had buzzed about his noſe, and tormented him 


cruelly all dinner time, and which after infinite at- 
tempts, he had caught at laſt as it flew by him—I'll 


not hurt thee———ſays my uncle Toby, riſing from his 


chair, and going acroſs the room with the fly in his 
hand—Pll not hurt a hair of thy bead: Go—ſays he, 


| lifting up the ſaſh, and opening bi hand as he ſpoke to 


let it elanpe——orrgo,. poor devil; get thee gone; why 


ſhould I hurt thee — This world lately's is wide enough 


to hold both thee and me. 
This leſſon of univerſal good-will, taught by my uncle 


Toby, may ſerve phony of a whole volume upon the 


lubject. 
XI. Story of hs Siege of Cabal. 


DWARD III. after the battle of Creſly, laid Goa 
to Calais. He had fortified his camp in ſo impreg - 


5 nable a manner, that all the efforts of France proved 
ineffectual to raiſe the fiege, or throw ſuccouts into the 


city. — The citizens, under Count Vienne, their gallant 


governor, made an admirable defence. France had now 


put the ſikle into her ſecond harveſt, ſince Edward,; 
with his victorious army, ſat down before the town, 


The eyes of all Europe were intent on the iſſue. At 


length, famine. did more for Edward than arms. — Af. 


ter ſuffering unheard of calamities, they reſolved to at- 
tempt the enemy's camp.—They boldly, ſallied forth: 
the Engliſh joined battle; and, after a long: and dei- 


perate engagement, Count Vienne was taken priſoner, 
and the citizens who ſurvived the ſlaughter retired with - 


in their gates. The command devolying upon Euſtacg 


St Pierre, a man of mean birth but of exalted. virtue, 


- he 6 to capitulate with Edward, provided he per- 


mitted them to depart with life and liberty. Edward, 


to avoid the imputation of cruelty, conſenting to ſpare 


the bulk. of the Plebeians, provided hey deliver up to 


— 
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ſakes, I give it freely; IL give it cheerfully. Who 


him fix of their priceipsl citizens with halters about their 


| necks, as victims of due atonement for that ſpirit of re- 
| bellion. with which they had-inflamed the vulgar. When 


his. meſſenger, Sir Walter Mauny, delivered the terms, 


conſternation and pale diſmay were impreſſed on every 


countenance—To a long and dead filence deep ſighs 


and groans ſucceeded, till Euſtace St Pierre getting up 


to a little eminence, thus addreſſed the aſſembly 


My friends, we are brought to great ſtraits this day, 


We muſt either yield to the terms of our cruel and en- 
ſnaring conqueror, or give up our tender infants, our 
wives, and daughters, to the bloody and brutal luſts of 


the violating ſoldiers. Is there any expedient. left, 
whereby we may avoid the guilt and infamy of deliver. 


ing up thoſe who have ſuffered every miſery with you, 
on the one band, or the deſolation and horror of a ſack- 


ed city on the other? There is, zay friends; there. is 


one expedient left:; a gracious, an excellent, a godlike 
expedient ! Is there any here to whom virtue is dearer 


than life? Let him offer himſelf an oblation for the 
ſafety of his people! He ſhall not fail of a bleſſed appro- 


bation from that power who offered up his only Son 


for the ſalvation of mankind.” He ſpoke; —but an uni- 


verſal filence enſued. —Each man locked around for the 


example of that virtue and magnanimity which all wiſhed 
to -approve/ in themſelves, though they wanted the re- 
ſolution. At length St Pierre refumed, I doubt not 


but there are many here as ready, nay more zealous, of 
this martyrdom than I can be; 5, though the, ſtation to 
which Lam raiſed by the” captivity. of Lord Vienne, 

impatts a right to be the firſt in giving my life for your 


< 
< 
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comes next?“ „ Your ſon, “ exclaimed a youth not yet 


come to maturity. —* Ah, my child!“ cried St Pierre; 


© am then twice 60 — But, no,: I have rather 


begotten thee a fecond time. Thy years are few, but 


full, my ſon. The victim of virtue has reached the ut- 


Pe purpoſe. and goal of mortality, Who next, 


friends? This is the hour of heroes: 9% Your "hint. 


man,“ cried John de Aire. © Your kinſman,” cried 


puns Wiſſant. Yout- kinſman,” cried Peter Wiſſant. 
h * exclaimed. Sir 3 Mauny, Würfe in⸗ 


Fay to 


— * 
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to tears, "why we not T a citizen of Calais! 1. The 
fixth vidim- was ſtill wanting, but was quickly ſupplied 
by lot from numbers who were now emulous of ſo enno- 
bling an example. T he keys of the city were then de- 
livered to Sir Walter. He took the fix priſoners into 
his cuſtody; then ordered the gates to be opened, and 
gave charge to his attendants to conduct the remaining 
_ citizens, with their families, through the camp of the 
Engliſh. Before they departed, however, they defired 
permiſſion to take their laſt adieu of their deliverers.— 
What a parting ! what a ſcene! They crowded,” with 
their wives and children, about St Pierre and his fel- 
low priſoners. They embraced; they clung around; 
they fell proſtrate before them. They groaned; they 
wept aloud; and the joint clamour of their mourning 
paſſed the gates of the city, and was heard throughout 
the: Engliſh camp.— The Engliſh, by this time, were 
appriſed of what paſſed within Calais. They heard the 
A voice of lamentation, and their ſouls were touched with 
compaſſion; + Each of the foldiers prepared a portion 
al his oben victuals to welcome and entertain the half. 
familhed nhabitants; and they loaded them with as 

| much as 8 preſent- weakneſs was able to bear, in or- 
der to ſupply them with ſuſtenance by the way. At 

3 length St Pierre and his fellow victims appeared under 
ke the conduct of Sir Walter and a guard. All the tents 

| of the Enpliſh were inſtantly emptied. The ſoldiers 
poured from all parts, and arranged themſelves on each 
2 _ tide, to behold, to contemplate, to admire, this little 

band of patrio!s'as they paſſed. ©, They bowed down to 

them on all fides: They murine their applauſe of that 
A virtue, which they could not but'revere eren in enemies; 


1 and they regarded tlioſe ropes which they had volun.a- - 

; ry aſſumed about their necks, as enſigns of greater 
1 dsr than hat of the Britiſh garter. As foon-as they 

. had reached the preſence, © Mauny,” fays the monarch, 
Are theſe the principal inhabitants of Calais la 8 
7 ® They are,” ſays Mauny : * they are not only the 
- principal men of Calais, they are the principal men of 

| France, _ Lord, if virtue bas any ſhare in the act of 

— ennobling. 4, Were they dehvered peaceably ?” ſays 


Edward: « Was there no reſiſtance, no commotion 
0 —_ C M 3 among. 


: 


- 


among 1 people? wn 6 Not in SAY my Bors the 
people would all have periſhed, rather than have; deliver. 


/ delivered, ſelf. devoted, and come to offer. up their in- 


of thouſands,” Edward was ſecretely- piqued at this re- 
Ply of Sir Walter; but he knew the privilege of a Bri- 
-tiſh ſubject, and ſuppreſſed his reſentment, Exp 

rięce, ſays he, has ever ſhown, that, lenity oy 


- Haw by puniſhment and example. Gs,“ he cried. to an 
officer, lead theſe men to execution.“ 

At this inſtant a ſound of triumph was 1 through- 
out the camp. The Queen had juſt arrived with a power- 
dub reinforcement of, gallant troops, Sir Walter Mauny 


dhe particulars reſpecting the fix. victims. 
As ſoon as ſhe had been welcomed by. Edward. and 


 Faid ſne, “ the. queſtion that Lam to enter upon, is not 
touching the Te of a few. mechanics—it. reſpects the 
Honour of the Engliſh nation; it reſpects the glory of 
my Edward, my. huſband, my king.—You. think, you 
have ſentenced. fix of your enemies to death. No, my 


tion would be the execution of their own. orders, not 
the orders of Edws, d. The ſtage on which they would 


ſuffer, would be to ; them a; ſtage of honoyr, but a ſtage 
af ſhame. to Edward; a reproach to bis conqueſts ;, an 


them of the merit of a ſacrifice, ſo nobly intended, but 


that death by which their -glor 
let. us bury them under gifts; ſet us put them to confu- 


V ho ſuffer in the cauſe of virtue.“ I am convinced; 


=_. : LESSONS. he 1. 


ed the leaſt of theſe to your Majeſty, They are; ſelf. | 
_ eflimable heads, as an ample equivalent for the ranſom 


ſerves, to invite pęople to new crimes, Severity, at les, 
is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to compel ſubjeds, to ſubmif- 


few to receive her Majeſty,_ and. briefly informed. her of 


E cout, ſhe. defired a private: audience, —My Lord,” ww 


Lord, they have ſentenced: themſelves ;. and their execu-. 


we may cut them ſhort of their dęſires; in the place of 
ould-be conſummate, 


Gon with applau: es. We ſhall thereby defeat them of 
that popular opinion, which never fails to attend thoſe _ 


BY 3 you' have prevailed. Be it fo,” replied Edward; Pre- 
vent the execution; 75 hure them. inſtantly before key - 
ip + | 7 


— 


indelible difgrace to his name. Let ys rather diſappoint 
theſe bavghty. burghers, who will +0. inveſt themſelves 
with glory at our expence. We cannot, wholly deprive 


a 
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They came ; when the Queen, with an aſped and ac 
Z 5 cents diffuling ſweetneſs, thus beſpoke them. Natives 
; of France and inhabitants of Calais. you have put us to 
a vaſt expence of blood and treaſure in the recovery of 
our Juſt and nataral inheritance: but you ha ve acted up N 
to the beſt of an erroneous judgment; ; and we admire 
and honour in you that velour and virtue, by which We 4 
are fo long Kept out of our rightful polſcflions, You 
noble burghers! you excellent catizens ! though you 
were tenfold the enemies of our perſon, and our throne, 
we can feel nothing on vir part, ſave reſpe& and affec= 
2 tion for you: You have been ſulficiently teſted. We ws 
looſe your chains ; we ſnateh'you from the ſcaffold ; and FY 
we thank you for that lefon of humiliation «hich vou 
teach us, when you ſhew us, that excellence is not of 
blood, of title, or ſtation ; that virtue gives a dignity 
ſuperior to that of kings; and that thoſe whom the Al- 
mighty informs with ſentiments like yours, are julliy 
And emineiſtly raiſed above all human diſlinctions. You 
gate now free to depart to your kinsfolk, your country» 
men, to all thoſe whoſe lives and liberties you have ſo 
| nobly redeemed, provided you refuſe * not the tokens of 
our eſteem. Yet we would-rather bind ye to ourſelves, 
by er endearing obligation; and for this Purpoſe, 
we offer to you your choice of the gifts and Fonours 1 
that Edward has to beſtow.— Rivals for fame, but al- . 
ways Friends to, virtue, we with that England were in- bd. 
titled to call you her ſons.“ Ah, my country!“ ex- 
dlaimed Pierre; « It is now-that I tremble for you. 


| Edward . wias our cities; but Philippa conquers” 
i hearts. my 
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Wu got . to ac out . es ot 5 pre- 
1 cifion,, that idea which 1 would expteſs by the word 
Grace: and, perhaps, it can no more be clearly deſcri- 
bed than juſtly defined. To give you, however, a ge- 
neral intimation of what I mean when F-apply that term 
16, compoſitions. of genius, I would reſemble it to that 
eaſy air which ſo remarkably giftinguiſhes certain per- 
Jons: of a genteel and liberal caſt. It conſiſts not only 
id the particular beauty of ſingle parte, but aviſes from 
the, general ſymmetry and. conſtruction of. the. whole. 
An author may be juſt in his lentiments, lively in his 
figures and clear in his expreſhon; yet may have no 

Lum to be admitted into the rank of finithed writers. 
The ſeveral members. mult be ſo agreeably-united, as 
mutually to. reflect beauty upon each other; their ar- 
130gement+ muſt be ſo happily diſpoſed as not to admit 
of the leay trunſpob tion, without manifeſt prejudice to 
- the entire piece. The thoughts, the metaphors, the 
- aVuſions, and the diflion, . ſhould appear eaſy and. natu- 
Tal, and em. to ariſe like ſo many ſpontaneous. pioduc- 
tions, rather than as the clfeQs of art or labour, 

Whatever, therefore, is forced or- affected in the ſen- 
timents; whatever is pompous or pedantic in che ex- 
. prethon, is the. very reverle of Grace. Her mien is 
neither that of a prude nor a coqueite 3 ſhe is regular 
without. formality, and ſprighely without being fantaſti- 
cal. Grace, in ſhort, is to good writiug What a pioper 
light is to a bane picture.; it not only ſhews all the fi- 
gures in their  [everal proportions and relations, but 
thows them in the molt advantageous Manner. 

As. geatility (to reſume my former illuſtzation): ap- 
pears in the minuteſt ation, and Improves the moſt in- 
_ confiderable-geſture 3. ſo. grace is diſcovered in the pla- 
eing even. a ſingle ward, or the turn of a mere expleti ve. 
5 her: is this ine xprelile quality, 9 to ene ſpe · 
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kinds; to the humble paſtoral as well as to the lofty 
epie; from the flighteſt letter to the moſt ſolemn dis- | 
courſe, - - 

I know Bot hating Sir William. Temple may not be 
conſidered as the firſt of our proſe authors, who intro- 
quced a graceful manner into our language. At leaſt 


that quality does not ſeem to have appeared early, or 


ſpread far, amongſt us. But whereſoever we may look 
for its origin, ir is certainly to be found in its higheſt 
perfection in the eſſays of a gentleman whoſe writings 


will be diſtinguiſhed ſo long as politeneſs and good ſenſe 


have any admirers. That becoming air which Tully 


eſteemed the criterion of -fine compoſition, and which 
every reader, he ſays, imagines' ſo eaſy to be imitated, 
yet will find ſo difficult to attain, is the prevailing cha 


racteriſtic of all that excellent author's moſt elegant per- 
formances. In a word, one may juſtly apply to bim 


What Plato, in his allegorical language, ſays of Ariſto- 


phanes; that the graces, having ſearched all the world 


round for a temple wherein they might for ever dwell, 5 


enen at pts in the brealt of Mr Addiſon 
"IT . On the Structur of . Animals. 


THOSE who were {kiIful in anatomy among the ans - 
cients, concluded from the outward” and. in war 


matte of an human body, that it was the work of a be- 


As the world 
grew more enlightened in this art, their diſcoveries gave 


_ Ing tranſcendently wile and powerful. 


them freſh opportunities of admiting the conduct of pro- 


viqence in the formation of an buman body. Galen was 


converted by his diſſections, and could not but own a 
ſupreme Being upon a furvey of his handy work, There 
ore, indeed,” many parts of which the old auatomiſts 


de not khow the certain uſe ; but as they ſaw that mot 
of thoſe which they examined were adapted with ad- 
mirable art to their ſeveral fanctions, they did not que- 
ſtion but thoſe; whoſe uſes they could not determine; - 
were contrived* with the ſame viſdom for reſpective 
Since the circulation of the blood 


ends and purpoſes. 


| has been found out, and many othir great diſcoverics . 
have been made by our movern anatomilis, we lee new” 
| N27 b 4 * be M 3. 
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- Pottant- uſes for thoſe, parts, which uſes the ancients 
knew-nothing -of. In ſhort, the body af man is ſuch a 
ſubject as ſtands the utmoſt teſt of examination. Though 
it appears formed with the niceſt wiſdom, upon the moſt 
_ fuperficial ſurvey: of it, it ſtill mends vpon the ſearch, 
and produces our ſurpriſe and amazement in proportion 
as we pry into it. What 1 have here ſaid of an human 
body, may be applied to the body of every animal which 
has been the ſubject of anatomical obſervationss. N 
Ihe body of an animal is an object adequate to our 
ſenſes. It is a particular ſyſtem of providence that lies 
in a narrow compaſs. The eye is able to command it, 
and by ſucceſſive inquiries can ſearch into all its parts. 
Could the body of the whole earth, or indeed the whole 
univerſe; be thus ſubmitted to the examination of eur 
1 ſenſes, were it not too big and diſproportioned for our 
jinquiries, too unwieldy for the management of the eye 
and-hand, there is no queſtion but it would appear to 
us as curious and well contrived a frame as that of an 
human body. We ſhould fee the ſame concatenation 
> / , and ſubſerviency, the fame neceſſity and uſefulneſs, the 
fame beauty and harmony in all and every of its parts, 
2s. what we diſcover in the body of every -fivgle animal. 
lh be more extended our reaſon is, and the more able 
0 grapple with immenſe objects, the greater ſtill are 
. thoſe diſcoveries which it - makes of wildom and provi- 
dence in the works of creation, A Sir Iſaac News- 
ton, who ſtands up as the miracle of the preſent age, 
gan took through a whole planetary ſyſtem; eonfider it 
I ns weight, number, and me aſure; and draw from it 
as many demonſtrations of i nite power and wiſdom, 
as 2 more confined underſtanding is able to deduce from 
' the ſyſtem of an human body. 9 8 N 
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But, torreturn to our fpeculations on anatomy, I ſh”! 
here conſider the fabric and texture of the bodies of a- 


- » K 3 .* . . ; * oy o 1 
nimatls In One particular | view, which, in my Opinion, : 


* 


ihovs the haud of a thinking and all-wiſe Being in their 
0 Formation, with the evidenee of a thoufand demonſtra- 
tions. I think we may lay this down as an inconteſted 
principle, that chance never acts in a perpetual unifor- 
mity and conſiſtence with itſelf. If one ſhould 1 
8 . N 
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: fling the ſame eber with ten thouſand dice, or ſee- 
_ every. throw guſt five times leſs or five times more in 
number than the throw which immediately preceded it, 


who would not imagine there were ſome invilible poet 


which directed the caſt? This is the proceeding which - 


we find in the operations of nature. Every kind of ani. 


mal is diverſified by different magnitudes, each of which 


gives riſe to a different ſpecies. Let a man trace the 


dog or Jioa kind, and he will obſerve how many ef the 


works of nature are publiſhed, if 1 may uſe the expreſ- 
fion, in a variety of editions. If we look into the rep- 


tile world, or into thoſe different kinds of animals that 
fill the element of water, we meet with the ſame repe - 


titions among ſeveral ſpecies, that differ very little from 


ene another, bot in fize and bulk. Ten 0d the de 
| creature that is drawn at large, copied out in ſeveral 


proportions, and ending ig miniature. It would be te- 
dious to produce inſtances of this regular conduct in pro- 


vidence, as it would be ſuperfluous to thoſe who are 


verſed in the natural hiſtory of animals. The magnifi- 


cent. harmony of the univerſe is ſuch that we may ob- 


ſerve innumerable diviſions running upon the ſame 


ground. I might alſo extend this ſ{pecylation-to-the 
dead parts of nature, in which we may find matter diſ- 
poſed into many ſimilar ſyſtems, as well in our furvey 
of ſtars and / planets, as of ſtones, vegetables, and other 
ſublunary parts of the creati, n. In a word, providence 


has thown the zichnefs of its goodneſs and wiſdom, not 
only in the production of many original ſpecies, but in 


_ the-multiplictty- of deſcants which it has made on . 


args) ſpecies in particular. 


But, to purſue this thought ſtill farther: I 1 

. creature, conſidered in itſeif, has many very oompli dated | 

parts, that are exact copies of ſome other parts Which 
it poffeſſes, which are complicated in the ſame manner. 


One eye would have been ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence 


and preſervation of an animal; but, in order to better 
bis condition, we ſee another placed with a mathemeti- 
cal exactneſs in the ſame moſt advantageous ſituation, 
and in every particular of the ſame ſize and texture. 


Is it poſſible for chance to be thus delicate and uniform 


ia her operations? Should n of dice turn up twice 
Fr „ together 


f 
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| together the fame nol the Wonder would be no- 
thing in compsriſon with this. But when we ſee this 
ſimilitude and reſemblance in the arm, the hand, the 
fingers; when we ſee one half of the body entirely cor- 
reſpond with the other in all thoſe minute ſtrokes, with 
out which a man might have very well ſubſiſted; nay, 
when we often ſee a ſingle part repeated an hundred. 
times in the ſame body, notwithſtanding it conſiſts of 
the moſt (intricate | weaving. of numberleſs fibres, and 
theſe parts differing fill in magnitude, as the conveni- 
_ ence of their particular ſituation requires; ſure a man 
muſt have a ſtrange caſt of underſtanding, who does not 
diſcover the finger of God in ſo wonderful a work. 
Theſe duplicates in thoſe parts of the body, without 
which a man migbt have very well ſubſiſted, though not 
ſo well as with them, are a plain demonſtration of an 
all iſe Contriver; as thoſe more numerous copyings, 
2 are found among the veſſels of the ſame body, 
- are evident demonſtrations that they could not be the 
Work of chance. This argument receives additional 
| ſtrength, if we apply. it to every animal and inſect withe- 
in our knowledge, as well as to thoſe numberleſs living 
creatures that are objects too minute for a human eye; 
- and if we conſider how the ſeveral ſpecies. in this whole 
world of life reſemble one another, in very many parti» 
culars, ſo far as is convenient for their reſpective ſtates 
of exittence;; it is much more probable that an hundred 
million of dice ſhould be caſually thiown a hundred mil- 
lion of times in the ſame number, than that the body of 
aan ſingle animal ſhould be produced by the fortuitous 
| concourſe of matter. And that the like chance ſhould - 
ariſe in innumerable nfianees; requires a degree of cre- 
"om that is. not under the direction of commen ſenſe. 


III. On Natural and Fant 22 Pleafores. 4 


TT is of great uſe. to conſider the pleaſures. — con- 
3 ſtitute buman happineſs, as they are diſtinguiſſied into 
» Rial and Fantaſticat. Natural pleaſures 1 call thoſe, - 
which, not depending on \ the faſhion and caprice of any 
particular age or nation; are ſuited to human nature in 
general, and were intended by Providence as rewards 
. the n our ee ede to the K. a 
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which they were given us. Fantaſtical pleaſures are 
thoſe which having no natural fitneſs to delight our 
minds, prefuppole ſome particular whim or taſte acci- 
dentally prevailing in a ſet of people, to which it 1s Ow- 
ing that they pleaſe, * 
Now U take it, that the erotiquiity: ani cheefuluehs 
with which I have paſſed my life, are the effect of ha- 
ving, ever ſince 1 came to years of, difcretion, continu- 
ed my inclination to the former ſort of plegſures. But 
as my experience can be a rule only to my own actions, 
it may probably be a ſtronger motive to induce others 
to the fame ſcheme of life, if they would. conſider that 
we are prompted to natural pleaſures by an inſtinct 1 im · 
preſſed on our minds by the Author of our nature, Who 
beſt underſtands our frames, and conſequently beſt. 
knows what thoſe ple, fures are, which will give us the 
leaſt uneafineſs in the purſuit, and the greateſt ſatisfac- 
tion in the enjoyment of them. Hence it follows, that 
the objects of our natural. defires are cheap or eaſy to 
be obtained; it being a maxim that holds throughont the 
whole ſyſtem of created beings, © that nothing f is made 
in vain,” much leſs the inſtincts and appetites of animals, 
. which the benevolence as well as wildom of the Dei: 
| ty is concerned- to provide for. Nor is the fruition of 
| thoſe objeQs leſs pleaſing than the acquitition is ealy 3 
a aud the pleaſure is heightened; by the ſenſe of having 
L anſwered ſome natural end, and the conſciouſneſs af att 


| log in concert with. the ſupreme. Governor of the uni 
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18 are univerſally ſuited, as well to the rational as the ſen- 
If ſual part of our nature. And of the pleaſures which af. 


fect our fenſes, thoſe. only are to be eſteemed natural 
that are contained within the rules of reaſon, which i is 
allowed to be as neceflary an ingredient we nts na- 
ture as ſenſe. And, indeed, exceſſes of any kind are 
1 to be elleemed pleafures, much leſs ee piety. - 
G 8 
It is evident, . a deſire” related; in money is 
faataſtical; ſo is the defire of ourward diſtinctions, which 
bring no delight of ſevſe, nor recommend us as uſeful to- 
IC; 3 and the defire — * * becauſe they. 
: 1 arts 
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are new or ble Men els! are indiſpoſedd tis uur 

exertion of their higher parts, are driven to ſuch purſuits | 
as theſe from the Tefilefineſs of the mind, and the ſenſi. 
tive appetites being eafily ſatisfied.. It is in forme ſort, 
_owing to the bounty of Providence, tirat difdaining = | 

| Cheap and vulgar happineſs, they frame te themſelves. 
E imaginary goods, in Which there is nothing can raiſe 
Jeſire, but the difficulty of obtaining them. Thus men 
become the contrivers of their own miſery, as a puniſh- 
ment on themſelves for departing from the meaſures of 
nature. Having by an habitual reflection on theſe truths 
made them femiliar, the effect is, that I. among a num- 
ber of perſons Who have debauched their natural taſte, 
ſee things in a peculiar light; which 1 have arrived at, 
not by any uncommon force of genius or acquired know: 
ledge, but only by unlearning * falfe notions inſtilled | 
Bhs cuſtom e and education. 

The various objects that” oat Mie cord were by | 
nature formed to delight our ſenſes; and as it is this 
alone that makes them defirable to an uncorrupted taſte, 

2 Wan may be ſaid naturally to poſſeſs them, when be 
poſſeſſeth thoſe enjoy ments which they are fitted by na- 
| ture to yield. Hence it is uſual with me to conſider 
myſelf as having a natural property in every object that 
admioiſters pleaſure to me. When 1 at in the country, 
all the fine: ſeats near the place of my reſidenct; And to 
Which have acceſs, I regard as mine. The ſame I 
_ thiok of the groves and fields, where 1 walk, and muſe 
„on the folly of the civil landlord In Lowidon! who has 
the fantaſtical pleaſure of draining dry rent int E's ccf. 
fers, but is a ſtranger to the Treſu air and rural ep} joy- 
5 ments. By rheſe principles Lam poſſeſſed of half a 10. 
. zen of the fineſt ſeats in England, which in the eye of 
| the law belong to certain of my acquaintance, who being. | 
SY men of bifineſs chooſe lo live near the court, 
In ſome great families, where I chboſe to paſs. my 
time; a ſtranger Would be apt to rank me with. Tin other 
| domeſtics: but in my own thoughts, and natural judge. 
ment, 4 am matter of the houſe, and he who goes by 
name is my flieward, who eales me of the care of 
= for e the con veniencies and 8 of. 
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When 1 walk; the ſtreets, I uſe the foregoing natural 
maxim, (viz. That be ia the true poſſaſſor of a thing 
who enjoys it, and not he that owns is. without the en- 
joy ment of it) to canvince myſelf that I have a proper= 
ty in the gay part of all the gilt chariots. that I meet, 
which I regard as amuſements deſigned to delight my 
eyes, and the imagination of thoſe kind people who ſit in 
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them gaily attired only to pleaſe me. I have a real, and 
they only an ĩimaginary pleaſure from their exterior em- 


belliſhments. Upon the ſame principle, I have diſcove · 
red that IL am the natural proprietor of all the Diamend 
necklaces, the croſſes, ſtars, brogades, and embroidered 


alothes, which I ſee at a play or birth-night, as giving 


more natural delight to the ſpectator, than; to thoſe that 
wear them. And I look. on the. beaus and ladies as 
ſo. many paroquets in an aviary, or tulips in a garden, 
defigned purely for my diverſion. A gallery of pictures, 
a cabinet or library that I have free acceſs to, I think 
my on. In a word, all that I deſire is the uſe of 
things, let who will have the keeping of them: by 

which maxim I am grown one of the richeſt men in 


| Great: Britain; with this difference, that 1 am not a 


prey to my own cares, or the envy of others. 7 * 
The ſame principles I find of great uſe in my pri- 
vate ceconomy.. As I: cannot go to the price of hiſtory- 
painting, I have purchaſed at eaſy rates ſeveral beatiful - 
ly deſigned pieces of landſkip and perſpective, which are 
much more pleaſing to a natusal, taſte than unknown fa- 
ces or Dutch gambols, though done by the beſt maſters 2c 
my. couches, beds, and window-curtainsare of-Iriſh tuff, - - 
which thoſe. of that nation work very fine, and with a2 
dilightful mixture of colours. There is not x piece of 
china in my houſe; but IL have glaſſes of all ſorts, and 
ſome tinged. with the fineſticolours, which are not the leſs 
pleaſing, becauſe they ate domeſtic, and cheaper than 
foreign toys. Every thing is neat, entire and clean. and 
fitted to the taſte of one who yrowht rather be happy than | 
be thought rich. 

Every day numberlefs innocent and el gratidla 
cations. occur to me while I behold my fellow. creatures 
labouring in a toilſome and abſurd purſuit f trifles: 
ane wy he may be called by a- Particular appella- 

$8 tion; ; 
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| tions. another, that 0 may wear a n ornament, 
Which I regard as a bit of ribband that has an agreeable 
effect on my ght, but is ſo far from ſupplying the 
place of merit, where it is not, that it ferves only to 
make the want of it more conſpicuous. Fair weather is 
the joy of my ſoul: about noon I behold a blue ſky with 

- rppiure; and receive. great conſolation from the roſy 
daſhes of light which adorn the clouds of the morning 
and evening. When I am loſt. among the green trees, 
J do not envy a great mat with a great crowd at his le- 
vee. And often lay aſide thoughts of going to an 
opera, that I may enjoy the ſilent pleaſures of walk- 
ing by moon- Baht. or viewing the ſtars ſparkle in their 
azure. ground; which I look upon as a part of my poſ- 
ſeſſions, not without à ſecret indignation at the taſte- 
leſſneſs of mortal men, Who, in teir race 28. life, 
vverlook the real enjoyments of it. | 

But the pleaſures which. vatvrally. affects a en 

mind with the moſt lively and tranſporting touches, 1 
take to be the ſenſe that we .a& in the eye of infinite 
wiſdom, power and goodneſs, that wilb crown our vitu- 
ous endes vours here; with a happineſs hereafter, large as 


our deſires, and laſting as our immortal ſouls. This is 


a perpetual ſpring of gladneſs in the ind. This leſſens 
aur calamities, and doubles our joys. Without this the 
higheſt ſlate oh life is e ond with it t the loweſt | is 4 
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AMONG the variety of ſobjects with which you 
5 have entertained. and inſtructed the public, I do 
not remember that you babe any Where touched upon 
the folly and madneſs of ambition; which for the bene- 
fit of thoſe who! are diſſatisfied with their preſent ſitua- 
tions, I beg leave to Wuſtvate by giving the. pot 'of 
my own life. 3800 1 
1am the fon of A younger eo ER — A. 
. 90 at his deceaſe leſt- me a little fortune of 2 hundred 
pounds a-year. I was put early to Eton ſchool, where 
I klearnt Latin and Greek ; from Which Nurnt to the 
univerſity, where I learnt not— totally to forget them. 
2 ne to my fortune 8 L was at college; 3 and he- 
. . E „ ving 
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ving no inclination. to follow any profe ſſion, I remo- 


ved myſelf to town, and lived for ſome time as moſt 
young gentlemen do, by ſpending four times my income. 
But it was my bappineſs, before it was too late, to fall 


in love, and to marry a very amiable young creature, 


whoſe fortune was juſt ſufficient to repair the breach 
made in my own; With this agreeable companion I re- 


treated to the country, and endeavoured as well as I 
was able to ſquare my wiſhes to my circumſtances. In 
this endeavour I ſucceeded ſo well, that except a few 
private haukerings after a little more than I poſſeſſed, 
and now-and-then a ſigb Wen a coach · and- ſix hap- 
pened to drive by me in 5 r I was a N happy 
man. 

I can tale 1 you, Mr Fitz-Adaw, that wh 
our family economy was not much to be boaſted of, and 
in conſequence of it we were frequently. driven to great 


ſtraits add difficulties, L experienced more. real ſatis- 


faction in this. humble ſituation, than 1 have ever done 
ſince in more enviable; cireumſtanefs. We were Wa 


times a little in debt, but when money came in, the plea- 


ſure of diſcharging what, we owed, was more than, equi- 
valent for the pain it put us to: and though the narrow - 
neſs. of our circumſtances ſubjected us to many cares and 
unxieties, it ſerved to keep the body 1 in action as well as 
the mind; for, as our garden“ was ſomewhat large, and 
required more hands to keep 1t In order, than we could 
afford to bire, we laboured daſiy i ia it ourſelves, and 
drew health from our. .necefhties, NET 

T bad a little boy who was the delight 0. my 1922 


and who probably might have been fpoilt by nurſing, if 


the attention of his parents. had not been otherwiſe ems 
ployed.. His mother was naturally of 2 fekly conftitu- 
tion; but the affairs of her family, as they engroſſed all 
her thoughts, gave her no time | for complaint. The or- 
dinery,tioub! les of life, which, to thoſe who have nothing 
elſe to think of, are almoll Inſupportable, were lefs: ter · 
rible te us dan to perſons. in eafier circumſtances; for 
it is a certain” truth, however , your readers may Re 
10 receive. N, that where the mind is divided between 


many cares, the. anxiety,is lighter, than where there, is 


oaly one to contend with. And even in the happieſt fi- 
57 We | tuation, 
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tuation in the, midſt of caſe, health and affluence, the 


Toind is generally ingenious' at tormenting itſelf; lofing 


by the painful lüggeſtion that they are too great for 
CCC 


. 


- Theſe are the réflections that I have made fince ; for 


- 


A an addition to my foitune. The death of a diſtant re. 


: 


"me. fo anxious to preſer ve him, that inflead of ſuffering 
4 1 le N 
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ment: We now did nothing in our garden, becauſe we 


” 


\ 


0 it, was what we could not bear to thinkof. To pay 


— 
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. 


%- 


Jopger, we thought it advicable to retuove ofa ſudden, 
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ation at a great diffance from our acquaintance. 


But unfortunately for my peace, I carried the habit of 


expence along with me, and, was very.near being reduceck 


to abſolute want, when, by the unexpected death of an 
uncle and his two ſons, who died within a few weeks ok 


each other, I lueceeded to an eſtate of . thoulagd 


pounds A, year, 


And now, Mr Fitz- Aging bath” you 43. your Leada 


ers will undoubtedly call me a very happy man; and fo 


indeed I was, I ſet about. the regulztion of my family 
with the molt pleaſing ſatisfaction. The ſplendour of my 
equipages, the magnificence of my plate, the crowd of 


ſervants that attended me, THE elegance of my houſe and 
| furniture, the 3 of my bark aud gardens, the 
luxury, of my table, aud the courr that was every where 


püid- me, gave me ae nptellible delight, fo long as they 


were noveſties; but no ſooner were Aney become habi- 


tual to me, than 1 loſt all manner of-reliſh for tuem 3 and 


| diſcovered iv a very little time, that by having no- 


thing to wiſh for J had nothing to enjoy. My appetite 2 


grew palled by ſatiety, a perpetuab erond of eititors rob 


bed me of all domeſtic enjoy ent, my ſervants plagued 


me, and my Reward eheated me. 


Bat the curſe of greatneſs did not end bis, Daily 


experience convinced me that I was compelled to live 
more for. others than myſelf,” My uncle had been a 
Seat party-man, and a zealous oppoſer of all miniſterial 


meaſures; and as his eftate was the largeſt of any gen- 
tleman's in the county, he ſupported an intereſt in it 


beyond any of bis competitors. | My father, had been 
| greatly obliged” by the court- party, which determined 
me in gratitude to declare royfelf on that fide : but the 


difficulties 1 had to encounter were too many and too- 


great for me; inſomuch that I had been baffſed and de- 
feated in Sima every thing I have undertaken. © To- 
deſe rt the cauſe I have embarked in, would diſgrace me, 
and to £0 greater lengths in it would undo me, Tam 


engaged in a rpetual ſtate of warfare with the princi- 


pal gentry of he county, and am curſed by my tenaats 
30 e ker 00 een them at every election to 
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vote (as TY are pleaſed 35 tell me) See to their 
conſcience. 


. My wife and 5 had. once. Wo ng . with he. 
thodght of being uſeſul to the feighbourboed, by deal- 


ing out our charity to the poor and jaduſtrious : but the 
perpetual hurry in which we live, renders vs incapable 


of looking out for objects ürkefzeg; ; and the agents we 

8 entrolt are either pocketing our bounty, or beſtowing i it 
von the undeſerving. At night, when we retire to reſt, 
we are venting our complaints on the miſcries of the 

day, and praying heartily for the return. of that peace 


which was only he companien cf our bumbleft ſituation. 

This, Sir, is my kiftory ; and if you give it a place in 
your Paper, it may ſerve to inculcate this important 
truth, —that where pain, ſickneſs, aud abſolute want ate 


out of the queſtion, no external change of eireumſtances 


ean make a man more laſtingly happy than he was be- 


Jore. It i is tö the ignorance of this tiuth, that the uni- 
verſal diſſatiafadtion of mankind is principally to be al- 


cribed.. Care is the lot of life; and he that aſpires to 


grea ness in hopes to get rid of it, is like one who throws 
himſelf 3 into a ſurnace to avoid the ſttveriny- of an ague. 


he only ſatisfaction 1 can enjoy in my preſent ſitua- 


tion, is, that it has not phaſed: heaven. in its wrath to 


moeke me a king 3M2§ö; i = FEY 


V. Battle of Phila and Death > Pompey, 


8 the armies "approached, the, two generals went 
from rank to rank encouraging their troops. Pom- 


5 pey eee to his men, that the glorious occaſion 
- Khich-they had long beſought him te grant was now be- 
fore them; %% and, indeed,“ cried be, what advantages 


could you wiſh over an enemy, that you ate not now 
poſſeſſed of? Your numbers, your vigour; a late victory, 
alf aſſure a ſpeedy and an eaſy conqueſt of thoſe haraſ- 
ſed and broken troops, compoſed of men worn out with 


age and impreſſed with the terrors of a recent defeat: 
but there is ſtill a ſtronger bulwark for our proteclion 


than the ſuperiority of our ſtrength—the Vuſtice of our 


cauſe. You are engaged in the defence of liberty and 
of your country 3 you are ſupported” by its laws, and 
aun by-its mogillrates ; you. have the world pee. 


tators 
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tators of your condaR; and wiſhing you ſcope : on the 
contrary, he whom you oppoſe is a robber and oppreſſor 
of his country, and almoſt already ſunk. with the conſci- 

oufneſs of his crimes, as well as the bad ſucceſs of his 
arms. Show, then; on this occaſion, all that ardour 
and deteſtation of tyranny that ſhould anjmate Romans, 
and do juſtice to mankind.”? Ceſar, on his fide, went 
among his men with that ſteady ſerenity for Which he 
was ſo much admired in the midſt of danger. He in- 


ſiſted on nothing ſo ſtrongly to his ſoldiers as bis fre- 


quent and unſueceſsful endeavours for peace. He talk - 
ed with terror of the blood he was going to ſhed, and 
pleaded only the neceſſity that urged him to it. Heide; 
plored the many brave men that were to fall on both 
hdes, and the wounds of his country whoever thould be 
victorious. His ſoldiers anfwered his ſpeech with looks 
of ardour and impatience; which obſerving; he gave 
the ſignal to begin. The word: on be s ſde, was 
Hercules the invincible + that on Cœſat's, Venus the vic 
torious. There was only ſo much ſpace between een . 
armies as to give room for fighting: Wherefore Pompey 
ordered his men to receive the firit ſhock without mo- 
ving out of their places, expecting the enemy's ranks to 
be put into diſorder by their motion. Cæſar's ſoldiers 


were now ruſhing. on with their uſual impetuoſity, when 


perceiving the enemy motionleſs, they all ſtopt ſhort. as 
if by general conſent, and halted in the midſt of their 
career. A terrible pauſe enſued, in which both armies 
continued to gaze upon cach other: with mutual terror 


At length, Cæſats men, having takenbreathgran furi- 
ouſly upon the enemy, firſt diſcharging their javeliags, 


and then drawing their words. The lame: method was 
oblerved by Pompcy's troops, who' as vigourouſlyoppo- 
fed the attack. His cavalry alſo were ordeted to charge 
at tbe vety onlet, which, with the malzitude of archers 
and ſlingers, ane ig ed Caiar's mea to give ground 3 
whereupon Car immediately ordered the ix cohorts 
that were placed as a reines to advance, with 
orders to ſtrike at the enemy's faces. This had its -de- 
ſired effect. The cavalry, that were but juſt now ſure 
of victory, received an immediate check z the unuſual 


W of fighting puntued by. the oorts, their aimiag 
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entirely at: ike viſages of the aflailants; and the horrible 
disßguring wounds they made, all contributed to inti- 
midate them ſo much, that, inſtead of defending their 
perſons, their only deva was to ſave their faces. 
A total rout enſucd of their whole body, which fied in 
great diſorder to the neighbouring mountains; while the 
arcbers and ſlingers, who were thus abandoned, were 
cut to pieces. Cæſar now commanded the cohorts to 
purſue their ſucceſs, and, advancing, charged: Pompey's 
© troops upon the flank. Fh charge the enemy with⸗ 
ſtood for ſome time with great bravery, till he brought 
up his third line, which had nbt yet engaged. Pompey's 
iünfantry being thus doubly attacked iv front by freſh. 
troops, and in rear by the victorious cohorts, could no 
longer reſiſt, but fled to ther camp. The right wing 
however, ſtill valiantly maintained their ground. But 
Cæſar, being now convineed tbat the victory was cer- 
tain, with his uſual clemeney eried out, to purſue the 
Arangers, and to ſpare the Romans 4, upon which. they 
all laid down their arms and received quarter. The 
_ greateſt. ſlaughter was among the auxiliaries, who: fled 


on all quarters, but prigcipally went for ſafety to the 


camp. The battle had now laſted from the break of day 
till noon, although the weather was extremely hot; the 


coenquerors, however, did not remit their ardour, being 


encouraged by the example of their general; who thought 
bis victory not complete till he became maſler of the ene- 
my's camp. Accordingly, marching on foot at. their 
head. be called upon them to follow and: ſtrike the de- 
_ cifive blow. The: cohorts which were left to defend the 
camp, for ſome: time made a formidable rebfiance, par- 
 ticulaly a great number of Thracians and other barba- 


. Jians:who were appointed for its defence; but nothing 


could teſiſt the ardour of Cæſar's vitonous army; they 
weile at laſt driven from their trenches, and all fled to 


5 7 mountains not fac off. Cœlar ſceing the field and 


camp firewed with his fallen countrymen, was ſtrongly 
- affected at ſo melancholy a proſpect, aud could not heip 
crying aut to oue that ſtood near him, “ | hey. would 
Dave it ſo. “ Upon entering the enemy's camp, every 
object preſented fre ſh inſtances of the blind preſumption 
0006 n. of his ane On e were ie be 
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ſeen; tents. adorned with ivy, and W of myth. 
couches covered with purple, and ideboards loaded with. 
plate. Every thing gave proofs. of the higheſt luxury, 
and ſeemed rather the preparatives for a; banquet, the 
nejoiciags. for a victory, chan the diſpofitions for a battle. 
As for Pompey, who had S ſhown. ſuch” in- 
[Hagel of courage and conduct, when he ſaw his cavalry- 
routed, on which he had placed bis ſole dependence, he 


abſolutely, loſt his reaſon. Inſtead of thinking how to re- 


medy this diſorder, by rallying; ſuch. troops as fled, or 
by oppoſing freſh troops to ſtop the progreſs of the con- 
querors, being totally amazed. by chis unexpected blow, 
he returned to the camp, and, in his tent, waited the 


iſſue of an event, which it was his duty to direct, not 
to follow. There he remained for ſome. moments withs 
out ſpeaking; 5 till, being told that the camp was attacks. 


ed, What,“ fays he, are we purſued to our very 
entrenchments 2 * and immediately quitting his armour 
for a habit more ſuitable to his cireumſtanres, he fled on 
| horſeback; giving way to all the agonizing; reflections 
which his deplorable ſitoatioa muſt naturally ſuggeſt. 


In this melancholy- manner be paſſed. along the, vale! of 


Tempe, and, purſuing. the courſe of the river Peneus, 
at laſt. arrived at a, fiſherman's hut, in which he paſſed 
the night. From thence he went on board a little bark, 


_ and; keeping along the ſea-ſhore, he deſcried a ſhip of 


ſome burden; which ſeemed. prepariog to ſail, in which 
be embarked, the maſter of the veſſel ſtill paying him 
the homage Which was due ts his former tation. From 
the mouth of the river Veneus he ſailed to Amphipolis z 
where, finding his affairs deſperate, he ſtecred. to Le ſbos 


to take id his wife Cornelia, whom he had left there at 


2 diſtance from the dangers and hurry, of the war. She, 


who had long flattered berſelf with the hopes of victory, 


felt the reverſe of her fortune in an agony of diſtreſs. 
_ She, vas defited by the meſſenger (whole tears more 
| then Fords proclaimed the greatnefs of her misfortanes) 


to haſten if ſhe expected to ſee Pompey, with but one 


ſhip, and even that not his own. Her grief, which be- 
fore was violent, became'then inſupportable; ſhe fainted 
away, and lay a confiderable time without any bgns of 
ban At * FOO and n it Was 
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not uo time for vain lamentations, the ran quite Wu 
the city to the ſea-fide. | Pompey embracing her without 


ſpeaking a word, and for ſome tirne ſupported her 1 in his N 
arms in filent deſpair. e 1 84 


Faving tsken in Cornelia, hte now” totifinated: bis 
courſe, ſteering to the ſouth eaſt, and ſtopping no longer 
ran was neceſſary to take in rovifions at che ports that 
occurred in his paſſage. He was at laſt prevailed upon: 


to apply to Ptolemy king of Egypt, 'to-whoſe father 
Pompey had been a conſiderable benefactor. Ptolemy, 


who was as yet a winor, had not the government in his 
. own hands, but he and his kingdom were under the di- 


rection of Photinus an eunuch, and Theodotus a maſter 
of the art of fpeaking. Theſe adviſed that Pompey 
fnould be invited on ſhore, and there flain; and, accor- 


| dingly, Achillas, the commander of the forfest and Sep- 
timius, dy birth a Roman, and who had formerly been' 


_ a centurien in Pompey's army, were appointed to carry 
_ their opinion into execution. Being attended by three 


or four more, the went into a little bark, and rowed- 


off from land towards Pompey's ſhip that boy: about a 
mile from the ſhore. | Pompey, after taking leave of 
Cornelia, who wept at his departure, and haviig repeat- 
ed two verſes: of Sophotles, ſignifying, that he who- 


truſts bis freedom to a tyrant” from that moment be- 


comes a ſlave, gave his hand to Achillas, and ſtept into 
the bark, with only two attendants of his Ow]ʃn. They 


had now rowed from the ſhip a good way, and; as during 


that time they all Kept a profound tilenoe,” Pompey; | 
willing to begtn the diſcousle, aecolled Septimius, whoſe | 
* he recollected. Metbinks, friend,” cried he, 

you and 1 were once fellow. ſoldiers together.“ Sep- 
timius gave only-a nod with his bead, without uttering 
a word, or inſtaneing the leaſt civility. - Pompey, there 


fore, took out à paper, on which he had minuted a 


| ſpeech - he intended tO make to -the King, and began , 


reading it. In this manger, they-approached the thore 3 


and Cornelia, whofe conecra had never ſuffered her to 
Isfe üght of her huſband, began to conceive hope, when 


| the perceived the people on the ſtrand -erowding down 


along the coatls, as if willing to receive him: but her 
f N were ſoon for that inſtant, as Pompey 
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roſe, ſux porting himſelf upon his Neseip d s arm, Sep- 
timius. Habbed him in the back, and was inſtantly ſe- 
conded by Achillas, Pompey, perceiving. his death in- 
evitable, only diſpoſed himſelf to meet it with decency 3 
and covering his face with his robe, without ſpeaking 
a word, with a figh, refigned himſelf to his fate. At 
this horrid fight, Cornelia ſhrieked ſo loud as to be heard 
to the ſhore ; but the danger ſhe herſelf was in did not 
allow the mariners time to look on; they immediately 
ſet ſail, and the wind proving favourable; fortunately | 
they eſcaped the purſuit of The Egyptian gallies. In 
the mean time, Pompey's murderers having cut off his 
head, cauſed it to be embalmed; the better to preſerve 
its features, defiging it for a preſent to Ceſar, The 
body was thrown naked on the ſtrand, and expoſed to 
the view of all thofe whoſe curioßty ** them that way. 
However, bis faithful freed man Philip ſtill kept near it; 
and When the crowd was diſperſed, he waſhed it in the 
fea : and looked round for materials to burn it with, he. 
perceived the wreck of a fiſhing boat; of which he com- 
poſed a. pile. While he was thus viouſly! employed, he: 
was accoſted by an” old Roman foldier who had ſerved 
under Pompey in his youth, . © who art thou,” ſaid be, 
that art making theſe humble preparations for Pom. _ 
pey's funeral?“ Philip baving anſwered that he was 
one of bis freed men, + Alas,” replied the ſoldier, 
+ permit me to ſhare in this bonour alſo : among all the 
mileries of my exile, it will be my latt ſad comfort, that 
1 have been able to aſſiſt at the funeral of my old com- 
mander, and touch the body of the braveſt general that 
ever Rome produced. After this they both joined in 
giving the corpſe the laſt rites ; and collecting bis aſhes, 
buried them under a little rifing earth, ſcraped together 
with their hands; over which was afterwards placed the I 
following inſcription : . He whoſe merits deſerve E:- 
temple, can now ſcarce find a tomb.“ | : 


VI. Cc barafter of King 4 red. 


\HF., merit of this prince, both in private and -ooblia; 
life, may with advantage, be ſet in'oppoſition to that 
of avy-monarch or citizen which the annals of any na- 
YH or any ages « can Ll to us. He ſeems, ng 
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to be the complete model of that perſect 3 TRY 


under the, denomination of a ſage or, wile man, the 9 


lofophers, have been fond of delineating, rather as a fic- 
tion of their imagination, that in hopes of ever ſecing 
it reduced to practice; ſo happily. were all bis virtues 


tempered. together, 18 jullly. were they blended, and ſo 


_ © powerfully did, each prevent the other from exceeding its 
proper bounds! He knew bow to conciliate the boldeſt 
_ enterpriſe with the cooleſt moderation; I the moſt oblli- 


nate perſeverance with the-eafieſt flexibility; the moſt 
ſevere juſtice with the greateſt lenity ; the meſ} vigorous 


 commaud with the greateſt affability of deportment; the 
: higheſt capacity and inclination for ſcience with the molt 
_ ſhining. talents for adion. His civil and military virtues 
are almoſt equally the objecis of our admiration ; except · 


ing only that the former, . being, more rare among prin- 


ces, as well as more uſeful, ſeem chiefly to challenge-our 


applauſe. Nature alſo, as if defirous that ſo bright a 

preduttion-of her (il ſhould. be ſet in the faireſt light, 
had beſtowed on him all bodily accompliſhments: 4. Yigour 
of limbs, dignity. of ſhape, and air, and. a Ant enga- 


ging, and open counte nance, Fottune alone, by throw- 
ing bim into that barbarous age, deprived him of hiſto- 
rians worthy to tranſmit his fame to poſtetity; and we 
wish to ſee him delineated in more lively colours, and 
with more particular ſtrokes, that we may at leaſt per- 
ceive ſome of thoſe ſmall ſpecks and. blemiſhes, from 
_ which; as a man, it is FHP, he could. be FAHEY, EX- 
5 e | 
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5 HEN mn. awkward fellow comes into a room 
he attempts to Bow; and bis ſword, if he wears 
one, gets. between his legs, and nearly throws him down. 


| Confuſed and. aſhamed, he (tumbles to the-upper, end of 


the room, and feats. birafelf i in the very place where he 


— — 


ſhould not. He there begins playing with bis hat, 


which he prefently drops; and, rec:vering kis hat, he 


lets fall, his cane; and, in picking up his. cane, down goes 
hat again. . tis a Tadel, time before, he. is 


1 1 
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Wen his tea or coffee is handed to him, he ſpreads 
J his hankercbief upon his knees, ſcalds his mouth, drops. 
either the cup or ſaucer,” and ſpills the tea or coffee in 
his lap. At dinner, he feats himfelf upon the edge of 
the chair, at fo great a diſtance from the table, that he 
frequently drops his meat between his plate and his 
mouth; he holds his knife, fork, and ſpoon, differently 
from other” people; eats with his knife, to the manifeſt 
Hangetcof his mouth; and picks his teeth with his fork. 

Ifche is to carve, Jie! cannot hit the joint; but, in la- 
bouring to cut through the bone, ſplaſhes the ſauce over 
every body's cloths. He generally daubs himſelf all 
over; his elbows are in the next perfon's plate; and he 
3s up to the knuckles in foup and greaſe. If he driaks, 
*tis with his mouth full, interrupting the whole company 
with— To your good health, Sir,” and © my ſervice 
to you: perhaps coughs in his glaſs, „ the 
whole . | 
He addteſſes the company by improper titles, as, Sie 
| for my lord; miſtakes one name for another; and tells ; 
To vou of Mr What: d\ye-call-him, or Y ouknow:wha'; s Mts © li 
; Tbingum, What's-her-name, or How-d'ye-call-her.' He 
begins a ſtory; but, not being able to finiſti it, breaks off 7 
in the middle, with— 6 Pye forgot the Teſt; ” 3 1 


VIII. Vs irtue Man? + Bigheft- Intergl. 


5 1 hb myſelf exiſting upon a little ſpot, ſorrounied 
1 every way by an immenſe unknown expanſin.— 
Where am L? What ſort of place do I inhabit ! Is it ex- i 
aQly accommodated in every inſtance to my convenience? + 
1s there no exceſs of cold, none of heat, to offend me ? ay 


3 — = 
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* * 


: Am I never! x tax by animals, either of my own War 1 
. or a different? every thing ſubſervient to me, as I 
: though I had: rere all myſelf ?—No=—oothiag like it br 
the fattheſt from it poſſible, The world appears. not, 1 
. then, oripgivally wade for the private conventene of me A 
. alone ?—lt does not. But is it not poſſible ſo to accom- 5 | 
| modate it, by my own. particular induſtry ? If to accom- 1 
N modate man and beaſt, heaven and earth, if this be be- 4 


ond me, it is not poflible." What 'conſequence then 
follows? or can there be any other than this If I ſeek 
"an — own detached: from that of e 5s = 

| ce 
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ſeek an z Ne which i is chimerical, and can never. have 
exiſtence. wade? ; 

How then mu 1 3 2 7 5 1 no ene x at 
WY ? If I have not, J am a ſool far ſtaying) here: tis 
a ſmoky houſe, and the ſooner. out of it the better. But 
why no intereſt? Can I be contepted with none but one 
ſeparate and detached ? Is a ſocial intereſt, joined with 
others, ſuch an abſurdity as not to be admitted! 2 The 
bee, the beaver, and the tribes of berding. Animals, are 
eno to convince me that the thing is ſomewhere at leaſt 
_ poſſible. How, then, am I aſſured that 'tis not equally 
true of man? Admit it; and what follows? If ſo, then 


: honour and juſtice are my intereſt; then the whole train 


of moral virtues are my intereſt ; without: ſome portion 
of which, not even thieves can maintain ſociety. '_ 

But, farther ſtill I ſtop not here I purſue this ſocial 
iatereſt as far as L can trace my ſeveral relations. I 
paſs from my own ſtock, my own neighbourhood, my 
own nation, to the whole race of mankind, as diſperſed 
throughout the earth. Am I not related to them all, 
by the mutual aids of- commerce, by the general inter- 
courſe of arts and e by that common Mature St 
Which we all participate? 

Again — ] miuſt have food and cloching. Without a 
proper genial, warmth, I inſtantly periſh. Am I not re- 
lated in this view, to the very earth itſelf ? to the di- 
ſtaot ſun from whoſe beams I derive: vigour? to that 
ſtupendous courſe and order of the infinite. boſt of hea- 
ven: by which the times and ſeaſons ever uniformly pals 


on? Were this order once confounded, I could not pro- 
| bably ſur vive a moment: ſo abſolutely do I depend on 


this common general welfare. What, then,” have 1 to 
do, but to enlarge virtue into piety ! Not only bonour 
and juſtice, and what I owe to man, is my intereſt ; but 


gSlatitude alſo, acquieſcence, refignation, adoration, and 


_ Jt I owe to this great Polity, and ung 1 a WOvatoor 
our, common Patent. PRs 1h 27 


IX. On the Plefare arifo ng - from 2 of 57057 


HOSE pleaſures of the imagination which, ariſe | 
from the actual view and ſurvey of out ward ob- 


: . all proceed d the bsh {ER what, is great, 1122 
Man, or * 


By 
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By greatneſs, 1 do not only mean the bulk of any 5 
fing le object, but the largeneſs of a whole view conſi- 


dered as one entire piece. Such are the proſpects of an 
open champaign country, a vaſt uncultivated deſert, of 
huge heaps of mountains, high rocks and precipices, or 


a wide expanſe of waters; where we are not ſtruck with 
the novelty or. beauty of the light, but with that rude 
kind of magnificence which appears in many of theſe 


ſtupenduous works of natuxe. Our imagination loves to 


be filled with an object, or to graſp at any thing that is 


too big for its capacity. We are flung into a pleaſing 
aſtoniſhment at ſuch unbounded- views, and feel a de- 


lightful illneſs. and amazement in the ſoul at the ap- 
prehenſions of them. The mind of man naturally hates 


every thing that looks like a reſtraint upon it, and is apt 
to fancy itlelf under a fort of confinement, when the 
ſight is pent ũp in a narrow compaſs, and ſhortened on 
every fide by the neighbourhood of walls or mountains. 
On the contrary, a ſpacious horizon is an image of li- 


5 herty, where the eye has room to range abroad, to ex- 


patiate at large on the inmenſity | of its. views, and to 
loſe itſelf amidſt the variety of objects that offer them- 
ſelves to its obſervation. Such wide and undetermined 
proſpeRs are as pleaſing. to the fancy as the ſpeculations 
of eternity or infinitude are to the underſtanding. But 


if there be a beauty or uncommonneſs joined with this 


grandeur, as in a troubled ocean, a heaven adorned with 
ſtars and meteors, or a ſpaceous landſcape cut out into 


rivers, woods, rocks, and meadows, the pleaſure ſtill 


grows. upon us, as it riſes s from more than a OE Pris 


inte . 8 | 
"Every thing. . is ea or uncommon raiſes a. pleaſing 
in the imagination, becauſe it fills the foul with an a- 
greeable ſurpriſe, gratifies its curiofity, and gives it an 
idea of which it was not before poſſeſſed. We are in- 
deed ſo ofteg converſant with one {et of objects, and tied. 


gut with fo many repeated ſhows of the ſame things, 
that whatever is new or uncommon. contributes a little 


to vary;human life, and to divert our. minds for a while 
With the ſtrangeneſs of its appearance; it ſ:ives us ſor a 
kind of. refreſhment,” and takes off from that fatic ty we 


e Aſt 10 eemplain of in Lr. uſual and ordinary enter- 
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tainments. Its 1s his that beſtows charms on a monſter, 
and makes even the imperfections of nature pleaſe us. 
It is this that recommends variety, where the mind is 
every inſtant called off to ſomething new, and the at- 
tention not ſuffered to dwell too long, and waſte itfelf 
on any particular object; it is this Iikewife, that im- 
proves what is great or beautiful, and makes it afford 
the mind a double entertainment. Groves, fields, and 
meadows, are at any ſeaſon of the year pleaſant to look 
upon; but never ſo much as in the opening of the ſpring, 
when they are all new and freſh, with their firſt gloſs 
upon them, and not yet too much atcuſtomed and fa. 
miliar to the eye. For this reaſon there is nothing that 
more enlivens a proſpect than rivers, jetteaus, or falls of 
water, where the fcene 1s perpetually ſhfting, and en- 
_ tertaining the fight every moment with ſomething that 
is new. We are quickly tired with looking upon hills 
and valleys, where every thing continues fixed and ſet- 
tled in the ſame place and poſture, but find our thoughts 
_ a little agitated and relieved at the fight of ſuch objeRs 
as are ever in motion, and fliding 3 corp beneath 
the eye of the beholder, * 

But there is nothing that makes its way more directly 
to the ſoul than beauty, which, immediately diffuſes a ſe · 
eret ſatisfa ction and complacency through the 'imagina- 
tion, and gives a finiſhing to any thing that is great or 
uncommon. The very firſt diſcovery of it ſtrikes the 
mind with an inward joy, and ſpreads a cheerfulneſs and 
delight ihrough all its faculties: There i is not perhaps 
any real beauty or deformity more in one piece of mat- 
ter than another; becauſe we might have been ſo made, 
' -that whatſoever now appears loathſome to us might have 
ſhown. itfelf agteeable; ; but we find by experience that 
"there are feveral modifications of, matter, which the' 
mind, without any previous conlideration, -pronounces 
at the firſt Gight beautiful or deformed. Thus we fee 
that every different ſpecies of ſenfible creatures has its 
different notions of beauty, and that esch of the m is 
moſt affected with the beauties of its pwn kind. This 
/ 5s no where more remarkable than in birds of the ſame 
ſhape and proportion, Where we often ſee the male de- 

| 11 in his ** 47 the — grain or 1 677 
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ol a Ea and never diſcovering any die but in 


the colour of its ſpecies, 

There is a ſecond kind of im that we bind in the 
ſeveral products of art and nature, which does nov work: 
in the imagination with that warmth and violence as the 


beauty that a pears in our proper ſpecies; but is apt, 


however, to raile in us a ſecret delight,“ and a kind of 


. fondneſs. for the places or objects in which we diſcover 


it. This conſiſts cither in the gaity or variety at co- 
louts, in the (ymametry and proportion of parts in the 
arrangement and diſpoſition of bodies, or in a juſt mix- 
ture and concurrence of altogether, Among theſe ſe- 


eral kinds of beauty, the eye takes moſt delight in co- 


jours. We no where meet with a more glorious or plea- 


| king ſhow 1 in nature, than what appears in the heavens 


at the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, which is wholly 


made up of thoſe different ſtains of light that ſhow them» 


ſelves in clouds of a different ſituation. For this rea- 
lon we find the poets, Who are always addreſſing. hem 
ſelves. to the imagination, borrowing: more of their wh 


. thcts. from colours than from any other topic. 


As the fancy delights in every thing that is great, 
range; or beautiful,” and: is ill more pleaſed the more 
it finds of theſe perfections in the ſame ohject; ſo it is 
capaple of receiving a new fatisfaQion by the e 


of another ſenſe. Thus any continued /ornd, as the 
muſic of birds, or a fall of water, awakens every mo- 
ment the inind of the beholder, and makes him more 


attentive to the ſeveral beauties of the plage that lie be. 
fore him. Thus, if there ariſe a fragrancy of ſmells or 
perfumes, they heighten, the pleaſures of the imag ina- 


tion, and make even the colours and verdure of the 


landſcape appear more agreeable; for the ideas of both 
enſes recommend each other, and are pleaſanter toge- 
ther than when they enter the mind ſeparately; as the 
different colours of a picture, when they are well diſpo- 
led, ſet off one another, and receive an additional Nen 
tom. the ene of their ſituation. | 


— 


N. Liberty and Slavery. 


ISGUISE thyſelf as thou wilt, gil Slavery! an 
e art a bitter e "E and though thouſands in 
A 7 * 
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al ges fade been made to anal of thee, thou art no leſs 
bitter on that account. It is thou, Liberty! thrice ſweet 
and gracious goddeſs! whom all, in public or ia private, 
worſhip ; whoſe taſte is grateful, -and ever will be ſo till 
nature herſelf ſhall change. No tint of words can ſpot 
thy ſnowy mantle, or chymic power turn thy ſceptre 
into iron. With thee to ſmile upon him as he eats his 
eruſt, the ſwain is happier than his monarch, from whoſe 
court thou art exited. Gracious erden! grant me but 
health, thou great beſtower of it! and give me but this 
fair goddefs as my companion; and ſhower down thy 
mitreg, if it ſeem good unto thy divine Providence, up- 
on thoſe heads which are aching for them. _ 
"Purſuing theſe ideas, I ſat down cloſe by my table; * 
and, leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure 
to myſelf the miſeries of confnement. 1 was in a right 
frame for it, and = 1 2 5 full ſeope to 21 UmaginR- 
tion. | 
I Was going to dete with the eg at my Fes 
creatures born to no inheritance but ſlavery; but, find- 
Ing, however affeQiog the picture was, that 1 could not 
bring it near.me, and that the multitude. of ſad gronps 


_ Irv it did but diſtract me, I took a fingle captive; and, 


having Gelt ſhut him up in his dungeon, I then looked 
3 the 8 of his h 7 to take bis pic- 
r Ss 

I beheld his 7 half waſted away Wich boos” expec- 
en and confinement; aud felt what kind of ſickueſs 
of the heart it is which ariſes from hope deferred. Upon 
tooking nearer, I faw him pale aud feveriſ. In thirty 
years the weſtern breeze bad not once fanned his blood 
Ehe had ſeen no ſun, no moon, in all that time —nor 


nad the voice of friend or kinſman breathed through his 


lattice. His children but here my heart began to 
bleed —and Lwas e to 8⁰ on with another part of 
the portrait. 

He was fitting upon the PORE Y: upon a nitle ſtrar 
in the farthell corner of his dungeon, which was alter- 
nately his chair and bed. A little calendar of ſmall ſticks 
Was laid at the head, notched all over with "the diſmal 
days and nights he had paſſed there. He bad one of 
Tbels little Ricks in his band; ; and wich a z culty nail, be 
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was e icing; another ts of it to ad to * heap . 
As l darkened | the little Nig ht he had, he liſted up a hope» 8 
leſs eye towards the eee calt it down hook his 
bead — and went on with his work of affli Aion, I heard 
his chains upon his legs, as he turnęd his body to lay his 
little ſtick upon the bundle. He gave a deep ſigh.—I 
| ſaw the iron enter into his ſoul.— burſt into tears —L 
could not ſuſtain the Piu of confinement which my 
a had draun. > 


N. 'The ae! of Criticiſm: | 


ND how did Garrick ſpeak the ſoliloquy laſt 
—, night Oh. againſt all rule, my Lord ; moſt 
ungrammatically ! Betwixt the ſubſtantive and adjeQtive- 
(which ſhould agree together, in number, caſe, and 
gender) he made a breach thus—ltopping as if the point 
wanted ſettling. And after the nominative caſe (which 
your Lordſhip: knows ſhould govern the verb) be ſul- 
pended his voice in the epilogue, a dozen times, three 
ſeconds and three fifths, by a itop watch, my Lord, each 
time—Admirable. gratamarian !—But; in ſalpending his 
voice, was the ſenſe ſuſpended likewiſe? Did no ex- 
preſſion of- attitude or countenance fill up the chaſm? 
Was the eye ſilent? Did you narrowly- look —1 look- 
ed only: at the top eh my Lac. egefen obſer - 
. 
And what of hs new book oh whole 9 makes 
ſuch 2 a, rout. about? Oh! 'tis out of all plumb, my Lord, 
Quite an irregular thing! — not one of the angles at the 
four corners was à right angle.—I had my rule aud 
compaſſes, my Lord, in my pocket. — Excellent critic 1. 
And, for the epic poem your Lordſhip bid me look N 
at, upon taking. the length, breadth, height, and depth | 
of-it, and, trying. them at home upon an exact ſcale. gr: .. 
Boſſu- tis our, my Lord, in. every. one of 1 its ene. — 
ſions. — Admirabte connoifleur! ö 
N 


Aud did you ſtep ia to take a look at the rand. pic- 


- Lay - 


—_ 


ture in your, way back Tis a melaocholy, daub, my 
Lord: not one principle.;of the pyramid in any one i 
group! — And what a price for there is nothing of the _ | 
| colouring of Tuian—the expreſſion of Rubens—the grace 
3 Naphze—ihe Lane of Dominic hine—ihe N [! 
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eity bf Cortegio—the Ienching of Pouſſin— the airs of 
Guido—the- taſte of the Carrachis—or the grand con- 
ä tour of Angelo!“ 

_ Grant me patience or alt the cants that are ete 
ed in this canting world though the cant of hypoeriſy 
may be the worſt—the cant of criticifm is the moſt tor. 
3 !——I would go fifty miles on foot to kiſs the 
hand of that man whoſe Zenerous heart will give up the 
reins of his imagination into his author's hands, be plea» 
fed, we knows not why and Cares not wherefore.. 


XII. Parallel betevoen Pope and Dryden. 


TN acquired knowledge, the ſuperiority muſt be allow- 

F ed to Dryden, whole education was more ſcholaftic, 

and who, before he became an anthor, had been allowed 
more time for ſtudy, with better means of information. 

| His mind has a larger range, and he colleQs his images 
and illuftrations from a more extenfive circumference of 
ſeience. Dryden Knew more of man in his general na- 
ture, and Pope in his local manners. The notions of: 
Dryden were formed by comprehenfive- Tpecutarion.; 4 
thoſe or Pope by minute attention, There is more dig- 
- nity in the knowledge of e and more certkinty in 
that of Pope. 
Poetry was not the {ole proife of Fer z kor both ex · 
3 celled likewiſe in proſe: but Pope did not borrow his- 
proſe from his predeceſſor. The ſtyle of Dry den is ca- 
| 9 7 and varied; that of Pope is cautious and uni- 
orm: Dryden obeys the motions of his own mind: Pope 


*. _conftrains his. mind to his own rules of compoſition. 
© Dryden is ſometimes vehement and rapid; Pope is al- 


ways ſmooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden s pageè is a 
natural field, riſng into inequalities, and diverſiffed by 
the varied exuberance of abundant vegetation; ' Pope's is 
2 velvet lawo, ſhaven by the ſeythe, and, levelled ty the | 
Ec 2» | 
1, Of 8 power which conftitutes Spott that 
Suat without which judgment is cold and knowledge 
is inert; that energy which collects, combines, amplifies, 
and animates—the ſuperiatity muſt, with ſome hefitation, 
de allowed to Deyden. It is not to be inferred, that of 
F 9 * TR, ef * a Kttle, becauſe 
by | en 
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den had more; ; for every other writer, Shop Milton muſt 
give place to Papas "and even of Dryden it muſt be ſaid 
_ if be has brighter paragraphs, he has not better 


: Dryden's. performances were always haſty; 


mee: excited by ſome external occafion, or extorted 
by domeſtic neceſſity; he compoſed without donſider- 
ation, and publiſhed without correction. What his mind 
could ſupply at call, or gather in one excurſion, was all 
that he ſought, and all that he gave. The dilatory cau- 


tion of Pope enabled him to condenſe his ſentiments, to 


multiply his images, and to accumulate all that ſtudy 


might produce, or chance might ſupply. If the flights 
of Dryden therefore are higher, Pope continues longer 
on the wing. If of Dryden's fire the blaze is brightet, 


of Pope's the heat is more regular and conſtant. _ Dry- 


den often ſurpaſſes expectation, and Pope never falls be- 
low it. Dryden is read with frequent aſtoniſhment, * | 


Typo: with ee delight. 
| XIII. Story of Le Fever. 


Fg. 


W was | as time in the ſummer: of that year in which | 
Dendermond was taken by the Allies; when my uncle 
Toby was one evening getting his ſupper, with Trim: 


fitting behind him at a "ſmall fideboard;—I ſay fitting— 


for in conſideration of the Corporal's lame knee (which 
fometimes gave him exquiſite pain)—when my uncle 
Toby dined or ſupped alone he would never ſuffer the 
Corporat to ſtand and the poor fellow's veneration for 


his maſter was fack, that, with a proper artillery, m 
uncle Toby could have taken Dendermond itſelf, wit 


Jeſs trouble than he was able to gain this point over 


bim; for many a time when my uncle Toby ſuppoſed 
the Corporal's leg was at reſt, \ he would look back and 
detect him ſtanding behind bim with the moſt dutiful 


reſpect: this bred more little ſquabbles betwixt them, 


than all other cauſes wag five and wee Years toge- 
Shares: Co ale 

He was one evening 6 ting thus at Kis ſupper, ben 
the landlord of a little inn in the village came into the 
parlour with an empty phial in%his hand, to beg a glaſs 


or two of ſack.: Tis for a poor gentleman, — I think. of 5 
11 oe YT faid the eee * wy been taken il at 


Re 


. 


* 


an Fart 


my houſe four days ago, and hes never held up his head 
fine, or had a deſire to taſte any thing, till Ju uſt now, 
that he has a fancy for a glaſs of fack and a thin toaſt, 
' —+ Þ thipk,” ſays he, taking his hand N oe nd, 
it would comfort me. 

Elf J could neither beg, bott nor © biiy ſuch a 
thiog, added the landlord, —L- would almoſt fieal it for 
the poor gentleman, he is fo ill.—1 hope he will till 
mend, continued he, we are all of us concerned for him. 

=_ Thom art 3 good natured ſoul, I will anſwer for thee, 
cdiried my uncle Toby; and Thou ſhalt: drink the. poor 
gentleman's health in a glaſs: of ſack thyſclf,—and take 
'a couple of bottles with my ſervice; and tell him he is 
heartily! welcome to them, and to a dozen more, if they 
"pat do him good. 
a Though I am Peitended, a my ple Toby, as the 
1 ane ſhut the door, be is a very compaſſionate fel. 
l, Trim, —yet I cannot help entertaining; a high opi- 
5 nion of his gueſt toe; there muſt be ſomething more 
| than common in bim, that in ſo, ſhort à time {bould win 
fo much upon the affeRiong of his hoſt And of lis 
- whole family, added the corporal; for they are all con- 
cCerned for him. Step after him, ſaid my uncle 2 
"= ——do Trim, and afk if he knows: his name. 
w El have quite forgot it, truly, faid the landlord, co- 
ming back into the parlour with the Corporal, bot 1 
| can aſk his ſon agiin, Has he a ſon with him then? 
Haid my uncle Toby.—A boy, replied the landlord, of 
about eleven or twelve years of age; but the poor crea- 
ture has taſted almoſt as little as his father; he does no- 
"thing but mourn and lament for him night nd day 
He has not ſtirred from the bed-fide theſe two Pre: to „ 
My uncle Toby laid down his knife. and fork, and 
ie | heuit his plate from before him, as the landlord gave 
bim the account; and TI rim; without being ordered, 

1 | Rook away, without ſaying one word, and in- a few mi- 
nutes after, brought him bis pipe and — 5, 

Trim ! laid. my uncle Toby, I have a project in my 

bed, as it is a bad night, of Wrapping myſelf up warm in 
my roquelaure, and paying a viſit to this poor gentle man. 
a our bonour” s roquelaure, replied the corporsl, has 
dot once been. Had on * the OE? before Four: ho- 
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the trenches before the gate of St Nicholas and be- 
ſides, it is ſo cold and rainy a night, that what with the 
roquelaure, and what with the weather, it will be e- 
nough to give your honour your death. I fear ſo, re- 
plied my uncle Toby; but Jam not at reſt in my mind, 


Trim, ſince the account the landlord has given BS eas, : 


wiſh J had not known fo much & this affair ——added 


my uncle Toby,—or that I had known more of it i— 
How ſhall we manage it? Leave it, an't pleaſe your 


honour, to me, quoth the corporal z I'll take my hit 
and flick, and go. to the houſe and reconnoitre, and act 
accordingly ; ; and I will bring your honour a full account 
in an houn.— Thou ſhalt go Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, 
and here's a ſkilting for. thee to drink with his ſervant. 
E ſhall get it 1. out of him, ſaid the Corpareh, tHumng 
the door. 
It was not till my ire 3 Toby had cb ed the alhes 


out of his third pipe that Corporal Trim returned from 


the i inn, and gave him the following account: 

I I deſpaired at firſt, ſaid the Corporal, of being able 
to bring back your honour any kind of intellige nce con- 
cerning the poor fick Lieutenapt— ls he in the army. then? 


faid my uncle Voby—He i is, ſaig the Corporal And in 
bat regiment ? ſaid my uncle Toby—Pll tell your ho- 


nour, replied the Corporal, every thing ſtraight forward, 


as | learnt it.— Then Trim, III fill another pipe, ſaid 
wy uncle Toby, and not iaterrupt thee z ſo fit down st 


thy eaſe, Trim, in the 'window' ſeat, and begin thy Ro. 
ry again. The Corporal made his old bow, which ge- 
nerally ſpoke as plain. as a bow could ſpeak it, Your 


honour is good: — And having done that, he fat down, - 
as he was ordered, —and. began the ſtory to my W , 


Toby over again in pretty near the ſame words. 


I deſpaired at firſt, faid the Corporal, of being able to 


bring back any intelligence to your honour about the 


Lieutenant and his fon; for when 1 aſked where his ſer- 


vant was, from whom I made myſelf ſure of knowing 
every. thing which was proper to be alked,—That's a 
right diſtinction, Trim, ſaid my uncle 1. oby—l1 WAS an- 


| Twered, an't pleaſc your. honour, that he had no ſervant 5 
| uh mow" hat ok * come to the inn with hired 
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horſes 3 do upon Gndivg himſelf unable. to wooded 
(to join, I ſuppoſe, the regiment) he had diſmiſſed the 
morning after he came—lEf I get better my dear, ſaid 
he, as - gave his purſe. to his ſon to pay. the man, —we 
can hire horſes from hence.— But, alas! the poor gen- 
tleman will never get from hence, ſaid the landlady to 
me, — for I heard the dead- watch all night long z—and 
. when he dies, the youth his fon, will certainly die with 
him: for he is broken-hearted already. 
I was hearing this account, continued the Corporal, 
3 the youth came into the kitchen, to order the 
thin toaſt the landlord ſpoke of ;—but I will do it for 
my father myſelf, ſaid the- youth, —Play let. me ſave 
you the trouble, young gentleman, ſaid I, taking up 
a fork for the purpoſe, and offering bim my chair to ſit 
down upon by the fire, whilſt I did it.— I believe Sir, 
ſaid he, very modeſtly, I can pleaſe him beſt myſelf.— 
I am ſure, faid I, his honour will not like tbe toaſt the 
worſe for being. toaſted. by an old ſoldier, The youth 
took hold of my hand, 20 inſtantly .burſt inte tears, 
Poor youth ! ſaid my uncle Toby,—he has been bred - 
up from an infant in the army, and the name of a ſol- 
dier, Trim ſounded in his ears like the name of a friend; „ 
I wiſh 1 had him here. 
El never in the longeſt march, laid the Carparal, | 
bad fo. great a mind to my dinner, as I bad-to. cry with 
him for company :— What could be the matter with me, 
an't pleaſe your honour ; Nothing, in the world, Trim, 
+ Taid my uncle Toby, blowing bis noſe, — but that $how 
art a good-natured fellow, _ | 
+ When I gave him the toaſt, e the Corporal, 
| I thought it was proper to tell him I was Captain Shan- 
dy's Jeryant, and that your hapour (though a ranger) 
was extremely concerned for his father and that if 
there was any thing in your houſe or cellar—(and thou 


15 migbt'ſt have added my purſe too, faid my uncle Toby), 
Dhe was heartly;welcome te it: — He made a very low 


bow (which, was meant to your honour), but no an- 
' ſwer—-for his heart was full—ſo he went up ſtairs with 
the toaſt; I warrant. you, my dear fajd I, as I opened 


the eben, door, your father will be ell again. Mr 


4 Yorick's curate was. OE" a pipe by he Litghen- Ve, 
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de ſaid not a Jod Wy or bad wGoomfort the youth, « 
I thought it wrong, added the Copen think ſo 
too. ſaid my uncle Toby, 

When the Lieutenant had taken his glaſs of fack 464 
toaſt, he felt himſelf a little rivived, and ſent down into 
the kitchen, to let me know, that in about ten minutes 
he ſhould be glad if I would ſtep up ſtairs.— believe, 
ſaid the landlord, he is going to ſay his prayers, for 


there was a book laid upon the chair by his bed fide, . 


and as I ſhut the door, 1 ſaw his ſon take up a eu- 
ſhion.— 


the poor gentleman ſay his prayers laſt nighs, ſaid the 
hadlady, very devoutly, and with my own ears, or I 
could not have believed it.— Are you ſure of it, replied 
the curate. —A. ſoldier an't pleaſe your reverence, faid I, 

prays as often (of his own accord) as a parſon Hand 
when he is fighting for his king, and for his own life, 


and far his honour too, be has the moſt reaſon to pray - 


to God of any one in the whole world. — Twas well 
faid of thee, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby. — But when a 
ſoldier, ſaid I, an't pleaſe your reverence, has been ſtand- 
ing for twelve hours together in the trenches, up to his 


knees in cold water,—or engaged, faid I, for months 


together in long and dangerous marches; harraffed, per- 


maps, in his rear to-day ; ; harraſſing others to-morrow z 


—=detached here; counter manded there ;—reſtii;s this 
night out upon his arms; beat up in his ſhirt the next; 


Tbenumbed in his joints perhaps witkebt ſtraw in 
his tent to Keet on he muſt ſay his prayers how and 
| -for I was piqued, 
quoth the Gorgoret! for the ruputation of the army— I 


when he can. 


1 believe, faid I. 


believe, an' t pleaſe your reverence, ſaid I, that when a 
ſoldier gets time to pray, —he prays as heartily as a par- 


ſon, —thoug h not with all his futs and hypocriſy.— 
Thou ſhoufdtt not have ſaid that, Trim, ſaid my uncle 
Toby, —for God only knows who is a hypocrite, and 


who is not: — At the great and general review of us all, 
Corporal, at the day ky 

it will be ſeen Who 908 done their duties in this world, 
aud who have n not; and * t be advanced, Trim; 


Gy 


I thought wid the: curate, that you gentlemen of the | 
army, Mr Trim, never ſaid your prayers at all.—I heard 
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judgment, (and not till then) 7 
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: nn. bope we ſhall, ſaid Trim-It i is in hs | 
Scripture ſaid my uncle Toby ; and I will ſhow-it thee 
to-morrow :—[In the mean time we may depend upon 
it, Trim, for our comfort, ſaid. my uncle Toby, that 
God Almighty is fo ood and juſt a governos of the 
world, that if we have but done our duties in it,—it will 
*. 7 _-Daver 'be enquired into, whether we have done them in 
a red coat or a black one—I hope not, ſaid the Cor- 
1 poral.— But go on Trim, laid wx uncle Toby, with the 
r 
When I went up, 838 the . into the 
Lieutęnant's room, which I did not do till the expira- 
tion of the ten minutes, —he was lying in his bed, with 
bis head raiſed upon his hand, his elbow upon tbe 
plows and a clean white cambric handkerchief beſide 
3t :— The youth was juſt. flooping down to take up the 
= s akiob; upon which I ſuppoſed he had been kneeling, 
155 | E the book was jaid upon the bed, and as he roſe, in 
taking up the cuſhion with the one hand be reached out 
| his other to take the book away at the ſame time. Let 
. it remain there, my dear, ſaid the Lieutenant. 
1 He did not offer to ſpeak to me, till I had walked up 
Er: "bald - to his bed fide :—1f you are Captain Shandy's ſer- 
| _ vant, ſaid he, you muſt preſent my thanks go. your maſ- 
WES 
| 


.ter, with. my little boy's thanks along mith them, for 
his courtſey to me If he was of Levens's—ſaid the 
I.ieutenant.—!l told him Jour bonour was. — Then, ſaid 
he, I ferved three campaigns with him in Flanders, and 
remember bim, —but 'tis moſt likely, as L had not the 
bonour of any acquaintance with him, that he knows 
nothing of me.— Vou will tell him, however, that the 
R his good nature has laid under obligations to 
him is one Le Fever, a Lieutebant in en but 
he knows me not, —fſaid he a ſecond time, muſing 
poſſibly he may my ſtory added RNS tell the 
Captain, I was the Enfign at Breda, whole wife was 
moſt unfortunateſy killed with a muſket ſhot, as ſhe lay 
in my arms, in my tent.—l. remember the ſtory, an't 
pleaſe your honour, faid I, very well. Do you ſo? ſaid 
he, wiping his eyes with his handkerchief,—then well 
may I. —-IIn ſaying this, be drew a little ring out of 
, bis eee which ſee med tied vin a Werd ribband 
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about kis neck, "ad. kifs'd it twice—Here, Billy; ſaid 
he,—the boy flew acroſs the room to rae bed- fide, and 
falling down upon' his knee, took the ring in his hand, 
and kils'd it too, then kiſs'd his father, and fat down 
upon the bed and wept. 


I wiſh, ſaid my uncle Toby, with » a deep figh, I wiſh, „ 
Trim, 1 was alleep. 
Vour honour,. replied the 8 is tod much con- 
| cerned';—ſhall I pour your honour out a glaſs of ſack 
to your pipe ?—Do Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby. 

IT remember, ſaid my uncle Toby, fighing. again, the 
ſtory of the akon and his wife,—and particularly. well 
that He, as well as ſhe, upon ſome account or other. (I 
forget what). was univerſally pitied by the whole regi- 
ment: — but finiſh the ſory.— Tis finiſhed already, ſaid 

the Corporal, —for I could ſtay no; longer, —ſo wiſhed 

Y his honour a good night: young Le Fever roſe from off 

1 the bed, and ſaw me to the bottom of the ſtairs ; and as 

| we went down. together, told me, they had come from | 

. Ireland, and were on their route to join the regiment in 
Flanders. —But alas! ſaid the Corporal, —the Lieute- 
nant's laſt day's march is over. — Then what is to be- 

5 come of his poor boy? cried my uncle Toby. \ 

„ haſt left this matter ſhort, ſaid my . Toby 

to the Corporal, as he was putting him to bed, —and 1 

will tell thee in what, 'Trim.—la. the firſt place, when 

thou mad'ſt an offer of my ſervices to Le Fever, —as 
fickrieſs and travelling are both expenfive, and thou 

Kneweſt he was but a poor Lieutenant, with a ſon to 

ſubſiſt as well as himſelf out of his pay;—that thou didſt 
E not make an offer to him of my purſe; becauſe, had he 


— 


0 Kood i in need, thou knoweſt; T:im, he had been as wel. 
at come to it as mylelf.—Your: honour knows, ſaid the | 
— Corporal, I bad no orders: — True, quoth my uncle 

ie Toby, thou didſt very right, E as a Jaller but 

as certainly very wrong. as a man. 

ay In the ſecond place, for which, bY thoy bafſt the 

t ſame excule, continued my uncle Toby, —when hon 
id offeredſt him whatever was zn my houſe thou ſhould } 

ell have offered him my 551% to% ;—3 fick brother officer 

of | ould have the beſt quarters, Trim; and if we had him 
nd With us,—we could tend and look to him; thou art an | 
ut 85 . . excellent 


8 
. \ 
bs ? d 


1 
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excellent * thyſelf, Trim. a * with thy care 
of him, and the old woman? s, and his boy? s, and mine 
together, we might recruit him again uh: aces pg ſet 
Him upon his legs,— whe 
_—lin a fortnight 9 55 ' three weeks, added my uncle 5 
Tohy, ſwiling. he might warch. —He will never march 
agn't pleaſe. your honour, in this world; faid the Corpo. 
ral.-He will march, ſaid my uncle Toby, riſing up 
from the ſide of the bed, with one ſhoe off. -An't 
pleafe your honour aid the Corporal, he will never 
march, but to his grave He ſhall march, cried my 
uncle Toby; marching the foot which had a ſhoe on, 
though without” eqvaticing, an inch —he ſhall march to 
his regiment. He cannot "Rand it ſaid the Corporal, 
le ſhall be” ſupported, ſaid my uncle Toby. — He'll 
drop at laſt, ſaid the Corporal, and what will become of 
his boy ?——He ſhall not drop, Cid” my" uncle Toby, 
tirmly.—A- well-o'day, — do what we can for him, ſaid 
Trim, maintaining his point, -the poor ſoul will die. 
ee ſhall not die, by Hu, cried my uncle Toby. 
he accusige Sen which fle w up to Heavn's 
chancery with the oath, bluſh'd as he gave it in ;—and 
the | RECORDING, ANGEL, as he wrote it down, dropped 
a tear upon the word, and blotted it out for ever.. 
My uncle Toby went to bis bureau, —put 
his purſe into his pocket, and having ordered the Corpo- 
ral to go early in the 2 Þ for Aa or fo ng went 
to bed and: fell aſleep. - 

The fun looked bright the” morning after to every eye 
in the village, but Le Fever's and his afflicted ſon's; tbe 
Hand of dearh preſſed heavy upon his eye-lids—and 

hardly could the wheel at the cillern turn round its 
circle, when my uncle Toby, who had got up an hour 
before his wonted time, entered the Lievtenant's room, 
and without preface or apology, fat himfelf down upon 
the chair by the bed- ſide, anch independently of all modes 
and cuſtoms, opened the curtain in the manner an old 
friend and brother officer would have done it, and aſked 
bim how he did, bow he Had teſted in the night,— 
What was bis complaint, ——where was his pain,—and 
what he could do- to help him: and without giving 
him time £6. außer 2 one ef the | Inquiries, went 27 
& e 
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and told Mo of th little lan „ e bad been con- 


certing with the Cor e night before for bim. 
You ſhall go Pane 
uncle Toby, to my houſe,———and we'll fend for a doctor 
to ſee what's the matter, and we'll have an apothecary 
 ——and the Corporal ſhall be yous e e 1 be 
your-fervant, Le Fever. | | 
There was a frankneſs in my unis Toby, not the 
ect of familiarity, but the cauſe of it ——which let 
you at once into his foul, and- ſhewed you the goodneſs 
of his nature —t 0 this there wit ſomething in bis looks 
and voice, and manner, ſuperadded, which eternally | 
beckoned to the unfortunate to come and take ſhelter 
under him; fo that before my uncle Toby had half fi- 
niſned the kind offers be was making to the father, had” 
the ſon -inſenſibly preſſed up cloſe to his knees, and had 
taken hold of the breaſt of his coat, aud was pulling it 


towards him. The blood and ſpirits of Le Fever, 


which were waxing cold and flow within him, and were 
retreating to their laſt citadel, the heart, —rallied back, 
the film forſook bis eyes for a moment, he Took- 
ed up wiſhfully in my uncle e , ee caſt” 
a look upon his boy. 

Nature inſtantly ebb'd eie fl downed to” 
its place, —the pulſe flutter'd - ſtopp'd, —went o 
„ mor's—ſtopy! ET” L 10 
. ON No. 
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directly, Le Fever, ſaid my 
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OP The Shepherd and the Philoſopher. e 


- 
5 EM OTE denn cities, liv'd a bwin, Fad! | 
Unvex'd from all the cares of . 8 

His head was fil ver'd o'er with age, 
And long experience made him ſage : | 
In ſummer's heat and winter's cold, OS 
He fed his flock, and penn'd the dc 14 n 5 
His hours in cheerful labour flew, 55 | 
Nor envy nor ambition knen, 
His wiſdom and hi honeſt fame 
| Thro? all-the country rais'd his nam | 
A deep philoſopher, (whoſe rules 
Of moral life were drawn from ſchools)-- en OD 
Ihe ſhepherd's homely cottage-ſought; 
And thus explor'd his reach of thought 2 3 
* hence is thy learning? Hath thy-toil — 15 6 
O'er books conſum'd the midnight oil? e 
HFaſt thou old Greece and Rome ſurvey a. EN 8 
And the vaſt ſenſe of Plato waightd'> © Fee e 
Hath Secrates thy ſoul refin'd? e 
And haſt thou fathop'd Tully's wind? "of e 
Ox, like the wiſe Uly es, thrown | 1 — | 
= By various fates, on realms unknown, 
Haſt thou through many cities ſtray a, 
Their cuſtoms, laws, and manners weigh'd ; 
The ſhepherd modeſtly gt | 
I ne er the paths of learning try'd; N 
Nor have 1 roam'd in foreign parts 
To read mankind, their laws and arts: r 
For man is practis'd in diſguiſe; 
He cheats the moſt diſcerning eyes: 
Who by that ſearch ſhall wiſer grow, © ' | 
When we ourſelves can never know? i 
The little knowledge I have gain'd hs | 
Was all from ſimple nature drain'd: _ 
Hence my life's maxims took. their riſe : þ 
Hence grew my ſettled hate to vice. 
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The daily 1 of che bee „ | 
Awake my ſoul to induſtry, „ n 
Who can obſerve the careful ant, e 
And not provide for future want? 8 
My dog (the truſtieſt of his kind) Ne 
With gratitude inflames my mind = | | 
I mark his true, his faithful way 3 . 
And in my ſervice copy Tray. „ Sk. 
In conſtancy and nuptial love, 5 5 
I learn my duty from the dove. 4, 15:9 5 #4 
The hen, who from the chilly aie | 
With pious wing protects het A 8 
And every fowl that flies at large, * | | 
Inſtructs me in 2 porent's charg g Ee 22 if 

From nature, too, I take my rule JC E i BT / 
To ſhun contempt and ridieyle, 7006 90 Te oY RR” | - 
I never with important air, . a | 
ln converſation overbear;:=—  —- 
Can grave and formal paſs for wiſe, 
When men the ſolemn owl deſjife ? 
My tongue within my lips I rein; 8 8 
For who talks much muſt talk in vain 7 3 
We from the wordy torrent fly: j 
Who liſtens to the chatt'ring pye? 

Nor would T with felonious flight, he” \ 
By ſtealth invade my neighbour's right: 8 1 
| Rapacious animals we hate; FS SE = 
Kites, hawks, and wolves, deſerve theic fate: : 8 | 
Do not we juſt abhorrence find k HOSE | 
Againſt the toad and ſerpent kind * , ._ © © | 
But envy, calumny, and fpite, FF e 
Bear fironger venom in their bite. 
Thus every object of creation . 
Can N hints for contemplation; 
And from the moſt minute and mean, 
A virtuous mind can morals glean. _ 

Thy fame is Juſt, the ſage replies: 
Thy virtue proves thee truly wiſe. ed ifs 
Pride often guides the-author's ben; a e e 
Books as affected are as men : Ent i ET nn 
But he who ſtudies nature's N 1 
From certain truth his maxims draws ; LON 
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And thoſe, without our ſchools; luce 5 
To make men. 7 N i 7 5 
N Lovenity wits while he's to rovre BOY, 
- And tune the rural pipe to love, : 
.1 env vied not the happieſt ſwain : 
| That ever trode th” Arcadian plain. 8 
| iy Pure ſiteam! in whoſe tranſparent wave 5 
1 My youthful limbs I wont to lave; oe 
N., torrents ſlain thy limpid fource; | © 
| No rocks-impede tby-dimpling Docks,” 
That ſweetly warbles o'er its bed, . 
With white, round, poliſh'd pebbles ſpread, Fob” 
_ While, "lightly pois'd, the ſcaly brood, © 
In myriads cleave thy chryſtal flood'; We 5 
The ſpringing trout, in ſpeckled pride; „ 
The ſalmon, monarch of the tide; - 3 oh 
- The ruthleſs pike, intent on war; . 
The filver eel, and mottled pa. Wo 
| Devolving from thy parent le,, 
= A charmiag maze thy waters —_ En nv, 

Buy bowersof birch and groves of pine, 

And hedges flower'd wich eglantine. 

Still on thy banks, ſo gaily green, 

May numerous herds and flocks be RF: ; 

And laſles, chanting o'er the pail; . 

And ſhepherds, piping in the dale; pe 

And ancient faith that. knows po guile; 

And induſtry, embrown'd with-toilz 
And beats. refolv'd, and hands prepar's,. I 
| | "Th - bleſbugs they: enjoy. to guard,” . 
FF 3 as. (d. from. the 19th Palm. r 
4 HE i pacious firmament on high, 

Wick all the blue ethereal ſky,  ':. 0 1 

And ee heav'ns, a ſhining law. | 3; 
Their great original proclaim. - 

Th' unwearied tun ftom day to day, 8 
Does his Creatur's pow'r dilplayz ©, 
And publiſhes to every and g 
* Work of a an Alm? sr hand, | in 2 — 8 
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Soon as the vening: ſhades prevail, e e nA 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, CE TIE LE Try 
And nightly, to the liſt'ning earth, >: : 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth: 85 
| Whilſt all the lars that round her burn, 5 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings, as they roll, N Ty 
And ſpread the revel. from pole to pole. „„ EA 
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What eng in ſolemn: filence, all: bg 2s | 
Move round the dark terreſtrial ball * e 0 
What though no real voice nor ſound 8 5 
Amid their radiant orbs be found? A 
In Reaſon's ear they all rejoice . 5 A 
© And utter forth a glorious voice | 
| For ever finging, as they ſhine, — 
2 "RE — that made us is divine.“ 


| 1 5 rv. Rural C bord. 


AWEE T AUBURN 1 lovelieſt village of the- 83 -4 ' 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the labouring 18 5 
Where ſmiling ſpring its earlieſt viſit paid, 
And parting ſummer's ling'ring blooms Ee. 
Dear lovely bow'rs of innocence and eaſe! T 
Seats of my youth, when every fport could pleaſe ! 4.5 
How, often have I loiter'd over thy green, 
Where bumble happineſs endear'd each ſcene! 
How often have I paus'd on every charms © 
The ſhelter'd cot, the cultivated fam — 
The never failing brook, the buſy mill, | | 
| The decent church that 'tappld the ncighb6uring bit; ; 
4 Fhe hawthorn. buſh, with ſcats beneath the ſhade, | 
For talking age and whiſpering lovers made. 
How often. have I bleſt the coming day, 
When toil, remitting, lent its turn to play, 
And all the village train, from labour fre, 
Led up their ſports beneath the ſpreading tre! 
While many a paſtime circled in the hade, 
he young contending as the old furvey'd ; oe 
Aud many a gambol frolick'd o'er the mba 1 dGe. 
And . of — and * ph ſtrengtk went — 3 
| n 
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"Ad ain, as each Web pleaſure EG... 
Succeeding ſports the mirthful band ip; 1 
The dancing pair, that ſimply ſopght regowa 
By holding out to tire each other down; 
The ſwain, miſtruſtleſs of his ſmutted face, 
While ſecret laughter titter'd round the place 3 ; 
The baſhful virgin's ſide-long looks of love; + | 
The matron's glance that would thoſe looks reprove. 

. Sweet was the ſound, when oft, at evening's cloſe, 
„e vonder hill the village murmur roſe, * 
There, as I pals'd with careleſs ſteps and flow,  .T 
The minglidy notes came fſoften?d. from below. - 
The ſwain, reſponſive as the milkmaid ſungñ 
The ſober hed. that low'd to meat their young; 
The noiſy geeſe, that gabbled o'er the pool; 
Tbe playful children, Juſt let looſe from ſchool ; 2 
The watch-dog's voice, that bay d the whiſp'ring wind * 
And the loud laugh, that ſpoke the vacant mind; 
Theſe all, in ſoft confuſion ſought the ſhade, | 
And 611d each pauſe the. nightingale had made. 


V. The Paimer whi phaſe d Nobody nd Rue Boch. 


I. a. men ſuſpect your tale untrue, 
Keep probability in view. 


4 


Ihe trav'ller, Ieaping o'er thoſe bopnds, 8 3 
The credit of his bock confounds ; 3 . \ 
Who with his tongue hath armies routed, 3 8 
Makes even his real courage doubted. HE 
But flatt'ry never ſeems ablurd; 
The flatter'd always take your word: 
Impolſibilities ſeem juſt;. 

They take the Rrongeſt oracle on . 1 
Hyperboles, though e'er ſo great, 3 
Will ſtin come ſhort of ſelf-conceit. 4 

So very like a painter drew, 
That every eye the picture knew; 
He hit complexion, feature, ait, 
So juſt, that life itſelf was there. 
No flatt'ry with his colours laid, » 
To bloom reſtor'd the faded maid ; 3 
He gave each muſcle all its 1 | 
| The e, the chi, the . s length, - 
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His boneſi peneil Ny with A | 5 
And mark'd the date of age aud out. 3 * 
He loſt his friends; his practice fa 14 
Truth ſnould not always be reyeaPd : 1 | | 
In duſty piles his pictures lay, 1 1 ff 
For no one ſent the ſecond pay, _ CO 
Two buſtos fraught with every grace, J 7 
A Venus“ and Apollo's face, e 8 
He plac'd in view : reſoly'd to pleaſe, 1 „ 
Whoever tak he drew from theſe; „ 1 
From theſe corrected ev'ry feature, An 
And ſpirited each awkward creature. 
All things were ſet ; the hour was come, 
His pallet ready o'er his thumb; 
My Lord appeal d, and, ſeated right 
In proper attitude and ght, 
The painter look'd, be Ketch'd the piece; 3 
Then dipt his pencil, talk'd of Greece, = _. 
Ok Titian's tints, of Guido's air. | 
1 Thoſe eyes, my. Lord, the ſpirit there 
Might well a Raphael's hand require, 
To give them all the native fire: 3 
The features fraught with ſenſe and wit, „ 
vo u'll grant, are very hard to hit; 3 | | 
But yet with patience you (ball veir 
As much as art or paint can do: N 
Obſerve the work My Lord reply'd, - fs 
Till now [ thought. my mouth Was vide; . 
Beſides, my noſe is ſume what long; „ 
Dear In for me tis far q ng. 77. 
pardon me,” the artiſt cry'd, _ . 
* this we Painters muſt decide. e 
The piece ev'n common eyes muſt ſtrike ; z RE PERS 
I warrant it extremely %%% OE RI RATS 
My Lord examin'd it any - LOS . 6: 
No looking glaſs ſeem'd- half ſo true. 1 P 
A lady came. With borrow'd N n 
He from his Venus form'd her face. eee 
Her lover prais'd the painter's oy 1. . 
So like the picture in his v 81 1 5 „ 
To ev'ry age ſome charm he 1 Ses 33 
170 in beauties were all. content. - 3333 


2 
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e all the town \' bis art they brass, g 


His cuſtom grew, his price was rais d. . 
Had he the real likeneſs ſhown, 5 50 . 
Would any man the picture ẽWBunn 
But when thus happily he wrought, * 

Each found the likeneſs in bis Wenge. 


VI. Drveffuy i in the Human Charafier. as? Z 5 


1IRTUOUS and vicious every man muſt be, ** T 
s Few in th? extreme, but all in the 8 * | "= 

The rogue and fool by fits are fair and wife, | A 

And ev'n the beſt, by fits, what they diſpiſe. . 
Tis but by parts we follow good or il}, e . 

For, Vice or Virtue, Self direQs it fein: 1 5 | = 
Fach individual ſeeks a ſeveral goat; 5 

But Heav'n's great view is One and that ahi whole; 

That counter works each folly and Caprice 3 ö ; W an the 
That diſappoints th effect of every vice: n 

That happy frailties to all ranks apply%d" ge” I 

Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride, a ee. 
Fear to the ſtateſman, raſhneſs to the chief, = \ 
To kings preſumption, and to erowds bene, 25 
That Virtue's ends from Vanity can-raife; 

Which ſeeks no intereſt no reward but gelte 8 

And builds on wants, and on defects of mind, bY 

8 The j joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. 

Heaven forming each on 'other to =p rn 

1 A maſter, or 2 ſervant, or a friend, BEES 

"Bids each on other for aſſiſtance ER On 

- Fill one man's weakneſs grows the frength of alt 

Wants, frailties, paſſions cloſer til ally . 
Phe common int'reſt, or endear the tie... 

Wl - To theſe we owe true friendſhip, love fnegre, 

4 Each home felt joy that life inherits here; 
Yet; from the ſame, we learn in its decline, 
"Thoſe joys, thoſe loves, thoſe int'reſts to reſign: 45 1228 

Taught half by reaſon, half by mere decay, | 2 

Too welcome death, and camly paſs away 

-  Whate'er the paſſion, knowledge, fame, or peil, 

Not one will change his neighbour with m ö 

_ Fhelearn'd is happy nature to explore, 3 * ner, hy 

| TW __ is happy * know r no ae, N 


4 * 
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| Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our days; 


The rich i is happy. i in the plenty giv'n, Tos 
The poor contents bim with the care of Heav' „ 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple A | 
The ſot a hero, lunatic a king, N 

The ſtarving chywilſt i in. his golden views. 
Supremely bleſt, the poet in his muſe, 

See ſome ſtrange comfort ev 'ry {tate attend; 
And Pride beſtow'd on all, a common friend: 
See ſome fit Paſſion ev'ry age Jopply,: - 5 - 
Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 

Behold the child, by Nature's kindly law - > 
Pleas'd with A "rattle, tickled with a ſtraw: 7, 
Some livelier play-thing gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite | 
Zcarfs, garters, gold, amuſe his riper Ma: 
And cards and counters-are the toys of age: :, N 
Pleas'd with this bauble ſlill, as that before; 33 
Till tir'd he ſleeps, and life's poor play is o TY 

Mean while Opinion gilds with varying rays 


7 . 
; y* 4 
* 4 


Each want of happineſs, by hope ſupply'd, 


And each vacuity of ſenſe by Pride. _ 


'Thefe build as faſt as knowledge can 10707 5 
In Folly's cup ſtill laughs the bubble, j „„ 
One proſpect loft, another ſtill we gain; "REP 
And not a vanity is given in vain ; 80 
Ev'n mean ſelf. love becomes, by force divine, | 
The ſcale to meaſure others? wants by thine, 
See! and confeſs one comfort {till muſt riſe ; 3 
"Tis this : e Maa's a fool, yet G is wiſe. 


VII. The W.. 
Au ND now, ae the toilet ſtands diſplay'd, 


Each ſilver vaſe in myſtic order laid, 
Firit, rob'd in white, the nymph intent adores, | 
With head uncover'd the coſmetic pow'rs. 
A heavenly image in the glaſs appears 
19 that ſhe bends, to that her eye the rears. 2 ee 
Th' inferior prieſſeſs, at the altar's fide... +, dd 
Trembling begins the ſacred frites of pride. 
Ungumber'd'ireatures ope at once, and here + | 
T 12 various oF kings ah Ln 1 appear: 85 8 Ras 
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From 


FEXDOPS art, 


From each, he nitelz eulls wk Aude toil, | Re, \ 
And decks the -oddefs with the glittring- ſpoil. | | 
This caſket India's glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 
Ihe tortoiſe, hey, and elephant unite 
Transform'd to combs, the ſpeckled and che we, 
Here files of pins extend their ſhining rows, 
Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux. 5 
Now awful beauty puts on all its arms; 
The fair, each moment, riſes in het charms, 
Repairs her ſmiles, awaketis every grace, 
And calls W b all the wonders of her * 1 oy 


- 5 \ VIII. The Hermit, 


AR. in a i unknown to public . "OM 
From youth to age'a reverend hermit grew. 
The moſs his bed, the cave his humble cell, —_ 
His food the fruits, his drink the chryſtal well : | 
Remote from man with God he paſs'd his days; 
Pray'r all his bufineſs, all his pleaſure praiſe. 
A life ſo ſacred; ſuch ſerene repoſe, _ 
em?d heav'n itſelf, till one ſuggeſtion roſe— Dy 
That vice ſhould triumph, virtue vice obey; 
This ſprung ſome doubt of Providence's — 
is hopes no more a certain proſpect baalt, 
And all the tenour of his ſoul is loſt. g 
So, when a ſmooth expanſe receives, EY 
Calm nature's 3 image on its wat”ry breaſt, 
Down bend the banks; the trees, depending, grow; * 
And ſkies, beneath, with anſwering colours glow; : 
But if a ſtove the gentle ſea divide, 
_* Swift ruffling circles curl on every fidez 
Banks, trees, and ſkies, in thick difordier run, 
And glimm'ring fragments of a broken ſun. 
To clear this doubt; to kaow the world by debt; ; 
To find if books or was report it right; 
For yet by ſwains alone the world he knew, 
Whoſe feet came 8 o'er the nightly „ 
He quits his cell; the pilgrim ſtaff he bore, 
" And fix'd the ſcallop i 10 b is hat before; "iN F 
Then, with the fun, a rifiog journey went, 
Sedate to FOE md N * event. 
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\ The morn e the pathleſs e 
And long and loneſqme was the wild to pass; 
But when the ſouthern ſun had warm'd the ay, 2%: 
A youth came poſting Ger a croſſing way; 
His raiment decent, his complexion fair, $3 
And, ſoft, in graceful ringlets wav'd his hair. 
| Then, near approaching, Father, hail! he cried; _ 
And Hail, my ſon! the rev'rend fire rephed. | 
Words follow'd-words ; ; from queſtion anſwer flow'd; ; 
And talk of various kind, deceiv'd the road; . 
Till each with other pleasd and loth to part, 4 
Wbile in their age they differ, join in heart. 
bus ſtands an aged elm in ivy bound; , _ 5 
Thus youthful ivy claſps an elm around. : 
Now ſunk the ſun; the cloſing hour of ay 
Came onward, mantled o'er with ſober grey: 
Nature, i in ſilence, bid the world repoſe; 
When, near the road, a ſtately palace bee: | 
here. by the moon, through ranks of trees they paſs, 
[hoſe verdure erown'd their floping fides of graſs. 
It chanc'd the noble maſter of the dome | 
Still made bis houſe the wand'ring ſtranger's home; 
Yet, ſtill, the kindneſs from a thirſt of * . 


Prov'd the vain flouriſh of expenſive eaſe. - © 4 


The pair arrive; the liv'ry'd ſervants wait; | 
Their Lord receives them at the pompous gate ; : | 
The table groans with coſtly piles of food; Ds 
And all is more than hoſpitably good. Exe” | 
"Then, led to reſt, the day's long toil they drown, 
Deep ſuok in fleep, and fk, and heaps of down. 
At length, 'tis morn ; and at the dawn of day, © 
Along the wide canals the zepbyrs play; - © 
Freſh o'er. the gay parterres, the breezes creep, 
And ſhake the neighb'ring wood to baniſh lleep. 
Vp riſe the gueſts, obedient to the call ; 
An early banquet. deck'd the ſplendid. ball; 
Rich luſcious wine a golden goblet grac'd, | 
Which the Kind maſter forc'd the gueſts to tafle. 5 
Then, pleas'd and thankful, ſrom the porch they £03 
And, but the landlord, none had cauſe of woe— 
His cup was vani{t'd ; for in ſecret guiſe, 
_ The une guell rene » the glitt'ring pihze. 
. i. 
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As one who ſees A ſexpont i in bis 4 1 
Gliſt'ning and baſking in the ſummer rar, 
Diſorder'd ſtops, to ſhun the danget near, . 
Then walks with faintneſs on, and looks with fear; s-, 
So ſeem'd the fire, when far upon the road, . | 
The ſhining ſpoil his wily partner ſhow'd. TY 
. He ſtopt with filence ; walk'd with trembling heart; | Ty 
And much he wiſh'd, but durſt not aſk, to part; | 
Murm'ring he lifts his eyes, and thinks i it hard 
That generous actions meet a baſe reward. 


While thus they paſs, the ſun his glory — 3 


The changing ſkies bang out their ſable clouds; 


A ſound in air preſag'd approaching rain; 
And beaſts, to covert, ſcud acroſs the n 
MWarn'd by the Ggns, the wand'ring pair nefgrats 
To ſeek for ſhelter at a neigbb'ring ſeat, 
*Twas built with turrets, on a rifing ground; 
And ſtrong, and large, and unimprov'd around; 
Its owner's temper, tim' rous and ſevere, | 
Unkind and griping, caus'd a deſart thereec 
As near the miſer's heavy doors they drew, 
Fierce riſing guſts, with ſudden fury, ble, 
The nimble by zhr'ning, mix'd with ſhow'rs, began z 
And o'er their heads loud rolling thunder ran. Th 
Here long they knock; but knock or call i in vain, 
Driv'n by the wind, ahd batter'd by the rain. 
At length, ſome pity. warm'd the maſter's breaſt; 
© OTwas then his threſhold firſt receiv'd a gueſt) ; 
Slow creaking turns the door, with jealous care; 
And half he welcomes in the ſhiv'ring pair. 
One frugal, faggot lights the naked walls, 
And vature's fervour through their limbs recalls; ; | 
Bread of the coarſeſt ſort, with meagre wine, 
(Each hardly granted) ſerv'd them both to dine; | 
And, when the tempeſt firſt appear'd to ceaſe, | 5 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. 8 

With ſtill remark, the pond'ring hermit L 
In one ſo rich, a life ſo poor and rude ; 4 
And why ſhould ſuch (within bimſelf he cryid) e 
Lock the loſt wealth a thouſand want beſide? | 
But, what new. marks of ie of five ſoon took place, 85 
2 ev in feature — ace, 1 | 
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When, PIs his wt the young companion bote 
That cup, the gen'rous landlord own'd before, 
And paid profuſely, with the precious bowl, 
The ftinted kindneſs of this churlich foul + 9 
But now the clouds i in airy tumult fly; 5 
The ſun, emerging, opes an azure ſky ; ; 
A freſher green the {ſmelling leaves diſplay, - 
And, glitt'ring as they tremble, cheer the day: 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat; 
And the glad matter bolts the wary gate. 
_ | While hence they walk, the pilgrim's boſom: wrought 
With all the travail of uncertain thought, 
His partner's acts without their cauſe appear; 
'F'was there a vice, and ſeem'd a inatnefſs here. 
Deteſting that, and pitying this, he goes, 
| Loſt and confounded with the various ſhows. © © 
Now night's dim ſhades again involve the ky; Wot 
Again the wand'rers want a place to Tie; EC 
Again they ſearch, and find a lodging nigh; ; 
The ſoil improv'd around; z the manſion neat; 8 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great: eee, 
It ſeem'd to ſpeak its maſter's turn of mind; 
Content, and not for praiſe, but virtue, kind. 
Hither the walker's turn, with weary feet; 
Then bleſs the manſion, and the maſter greet: 
Their greeting fair, beſtow'd with modeſt guiſe, 
The courteous maſter hears, and thus replies. 
Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 
To him who gives us all, I yield a part: 15 
From him you come; for him accept it here; 
A frank and fober; more than coſtly cheer. 
He ſpoke; and bade the welcome table ſpread: 
Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed; 
When the grave houſhold round his hall debate; | 
Warn'd by a bell, and cloſe the hours with pray'r. 
At length the world, renew'd by calm repole, 
Was ſtrong for toil z the dappled morn aroſe. A 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crefſft 
Near the clos'd cradle where an infant flept, - 
And writh'd his neck: the landlord's little pride— 
v Fen return IL black, and web "and died. 
5 22 Horror 
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1 af e e his old: bat: TITS 
| How look'd our hermit when the fact was Frog I 
Not hell, though hell's black ja ws in ſunder part, 
© And breathe blue fire, could more aſſault his . 
Confus'd and ſtruck with filence at the deed, 
: He flies; but, trembling, fails to fly with ſpeed.. 
His ſteps the youth purſues- The country lay 
Terplex'd with roads; a ſervant ſhow'd the 5 | 
A river croſs'd the path. The paſſage o'er. 
Was nice to find; the ſervant trode before: 
Long arms of oaks on open bridge ſupply'd ; | 
And, deep, the-wayes beneath the. bending glide. | 
The youth, who ſeem'd to watch a time to fin, 
A pproach'd the careleſs guide and thruſt him i in: 
Plunging, he falls; 3nd, e lifts his head; 
Then, flaſhing, turns, and ſinks among the 1 
„Wild ſparkling rage inflames the father's. eyes; 
He burſts ** bands of fear, and madly cries... i- -* 
Deteſted wretch !-——But ſcarce his ſpeech r 
When the ſtrange partner ſeem'd no longet man: A 
His youthful face grew. more ſerenely ſweet ; 1 
His robe turn'd white, and flow'd upon his feet; * 
Fair rounds of radiant points inveſt his hair; 
Celeſtial odours breathe through purpled air: 
And wings, whoſe colours glitter'd on the day, 
Wide at his back, their gradual plumes re 
The form ethereal burſts upon his fght,. _ . 05 
| And moves in all the majeſty of light... 
Though loud, at firſt, the pilgrim's e crew, 
£ Sudden he gaz'd, and wilt. not what to do; 
1 Sufpriſe, i in ſecret chains, his wards  ___ + 
And in a calm, his ſettling temper ends. 
But filence, here, the beauteous angel broke: . 
The voice of muſic raviſh'd as he poke. 
Thy pray'r, thy praiſe, thy life to vice onkpojra | 
In ſweet memorial riſe before the throne : . 
Theſe charms ſucceſs in our bright region be, 
And force an angel down. to calm thy Ws 1 
For this commiſſion's, I forſook the ſky— _—__ 
Nay, ceaſe to kneel,—thy fellow enn 
Then know the truth of government divine; 3 
| And let thele Os be * PI thine, - 
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The Maker july hie that world: Fa made; 3 
In this the right of providence is laid -._ 1 
Its ſacred majeſty through all ae 
On uſing ſecond means to work his ends. : 
»Tis thus, withdrawn in ſtate from human ereß 116 
The Pow'r exerts his attributes on bigh; bot yells 1.505 
Your actions uſes, ner controuls your. will; 4 85 
And bids the doubting ſons of men be Mill. | 
What ſtrange events can ſtrike with more Tae 
Than thoſe which lately ſtruck thy wond'xing eyes? 
Vet, taught by theſe, confeſs th' Almighty Juit, | 
And, where. you can't unriddle, learn to truſt. 
Che great, vain man, who far'd on coſtly food; 
Whoſe life was to luzurious to be good; 
_ Who made his ivory: Rands with goblets Min ; "TIP. 
And forc'd his gueſts to morning draughts of wine: 25 
Has, with the cup, the graceleſs cuſtom lot; 
And ſtill he: welcomes, but with leſs of coſt. | 
The mean ſuſpicious wretch, whoſe bolted door — i 
Ne'etr mov'd in pity to the wand' ring poor; s | 
With him L left the cup, to teach his mind, ed ty 
That heav*n'can'bleſs, if mortals will be kind. 5 3 
Conſciòus of wanting worth, be views the bowl; 1 
And feels compaſſion touch his grateful foul. 
Thus artifls melt the ſullen ore of lead, 
Wich heaping coals of fire-upon its head 
In the kind warmth the metal learns to & pg * 
\ And, looſe from droſs, the filver runs below. 
Long had our pious friend in virtue trode, 
But, now, the child-half wean'd his heart from God i; „ 
(Child of his age) — for him he liv'd in pai 7 5 
And meaſur'd baek his ſteps to earth again, 8 
To what exceſſes had his dotage run'!'  -+-- 
But God, to ſave the father, tock the ſon. I eg 
I all, dut ther, in firs he ſcem'd to go; 
And twas my miniſtry to deal the bio. 5 3 
Ihe poor fond parent, humbled in the duſt, 14 
No owns, in tears, the puniſhinent was 1. - | 
But how: bad al his fo tune pft wreck, 
Had that falſe ſervant ſped in ſafety back! 
Ibis night his treaſur'd beaps he meant to deal: 
And what a dann e would fail” Net 
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Thus heaven nua e This trial o'er, 
\ I in peace, reſign, and fin no more. 

On ſounding pinions bete the youth anne ö 
| The ſage ſtood wond'ring as the ſeraph flew. 
Thus look'd Eliſha, When, to mount on high, 5 
His maſter took the chariot'of the iy: 8 ES 2 lh , 

| £ 
( 
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The fiery pomp, aſcending, left the vient Ts |} 
The prophet gaz'd, and wiſh'd to follow too, . 
The bending hermit here a prayer begun— 

4 Lord! as in heav'n, on earth thy will be done.“ | | 
- Then, gladly turning, fought his ancient rm 5 

0 e a life of picty and peace. | 


Sr of On the Death of Mrs Maſon. 


WAKE, holy earth! all that my ſoul holds dear: 2 
Take that beſt gift, which Heav?n fo lately gave 
To Briſtobs fount I bore, with trembling care, 
Her faded form. She bow'd to taſte the wave — 


And died. Does youth, does BEN read the line? 
Does ſympathetic fear their breaſt alarm? « 
Speak, dead Maria! hreathe a ſtrain divine: 
Eva from the grave thou ſhalt have pow'r to charm, 


Bid them be chaſte, be innocent; like thee ; fu. | 
Bid them in duty's ſphere as meekly move: 1 | 
And. if as fair, from vanity as free, e IN 
As firm! in friendihip, and as fond in love. 


Tell Sha. though 'tis an awful think. to die! 


('Twas ev'n to thee) yet, the dread path-once trode, 
Heaw' a. lifts its everlaſting portals high, 


And bids ** the pure in heart behold their God,” 


"XN: Extrat Sie the Temple of Fe ane. : 


| ROUND theſe wonders as 1 caſt a look, 0 
The trumpet ſounded, and the temple ook; | 
- And ail the nations, a at the:call;-; >: - 
From different quarters fill the ſpacious hall. | 
Of various tongues the wing! d founds were dads 3 
Ia various garbs promifcupus trongs appear'd : Shs 
_ \Millions of {uppliant crowds the ſhrine attend, 

1 25 all —_ before the 1 88 bend} ES wy | 
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| And, te the goddeſs, thus prefet their prayr: 


4 With ſtudies pale, with midnight vigils blind; 


— 


Tune golden trumpet of eternal praiſe. 


2 The notes, at firſt, were rather ſweet than loud? 3 


Since living virtue is with envy curs'd, 


« Do thou, juſt goddeſs ! call our merits" forth, 


(Said Fame) but high above deſert renown'd: 
. Let fuller notes th applauding world amaze, = 


„For thee whole nations fill'd with fire and blood, 


4 Thoſe ills we dard, thy inſpiration own 3 -- 


- Ambitious fools (the queen replied, and frown'd) 


„Tour ſtatues moulder'd, and your names un- 


Ster. VI. 1 RENDING, 
The poor, the aich the ivahant; and the ſage, - 


And proud .defiance in their looks they bore. _ 
For thee, (they cried) amidit alarms and ftrife, - 


And boaſting youth, and narrative old age. 
Firſt at the ſhrine the learned world appear, 


„Long have we fought: t' inſtruct and bee : | 


But, thank'd by few, rewarded yet by none, 

« We here appeal to thy ſuperior throne 

« On wit and learning the juſt prize bettow, HOES. 
« For fame is all we muſt expect below. 
The goddeſs heard, and bade the muſes raiſe 


From pole to pole the winds diffuſe the — 5 3 
And fil the circuit of the world around: 9 8 655 
Not all at once as thunder breaks the eloud z ' | 


By juſt degrees, they every moment rife, | 
Spread round the world, and gain upon the ſkies, 
Next theſe, the good and juſt, an awful train, 
Thus, on their knees addreſs the ſacred Fane : | 


© And the beſt men are treated like the n 


« And give each deed th? exact intrinſic worth. 
“Not with bare juſtice ſhall your acts be crown'd, 


„And the loud clarion labour in your praiſe.” 
A troop came next, who crowns and armour wore ; 


* We ſail'd in tempeſts down the ſtream of life; 


— 


% And ſwam to empire through the purple flood. 
* What virtue ſeem'd was done for thee alone.“ 


Be ail your deeds in dark oblivion drown'd n 
„There fleep forgot, with mighty tyrants gone, 
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And each majeſtic phantom ſunk in night. 


The village preacher's modeſt manſion roſe. 
| And paſſing rich. with forty pounds a- year. 
Unpra 


By doctrines faſhion*d to the varying hour: WE; of 
Far other aims his heart had learu'd to prize, = 


; He chid their. wand'rings, but reliev'd their pain. 
The long reme 


— 


Ir 8 Os 1 1 1 Parc 
A ie chat ſtraight ſanteh'd them from: ye see, 1 E 


3 


Then came the ſmalleſt tribe 1 yet bad n: 
Plain was their dreſs and modeſt was their mien 


Great idol of mankind! we neither claim 
The praiſe of merit, nor aſpire to fame; 


% But, ſafe in deſarts from th applauſe of — 5 Ry F © 4 


* Would die unheard of, as we liv'd unſeen. 
is all we beg thee, to conceal from ſight 

4 Thoſe acts of. goodneſs, which-themſelves requite, 
O] let us, fill; the ſerret Joy partake,” | 


& To follow virtue ev'n for virtue's fake. 


3 And live there men wlio flight immortal fame 2 


« Who, then, with äncenſe ſhall adore our name: 2 


% But, mortals, know, tis ſtill our greateſt pride 
To bias thoſe virtues which the good would 8 
KRiſe, muſes, riſe E add all your tuneful breath: 8 / 


© Theſe muſt not ſleep in darkneſs: and in death, * 
She ſaid. In air the trembling muſic floats, gf . 5 
And on the winds triumphant ſwell the notes; 
So ſoft, though high; do loud, and yet ſo clear ; $5 
Ev'n lil ning angels lean from heav'n to bear: . 
- "To fartheſt ſhores th ambroal ſpirit flies, 
. to — world, and grateful to the- kkies. 


hog Xt. "The Country un. . 


N EAR vonder copſe, where once the genden twibd. 
And, Ain, where many a garden flow'r grows wild; 
Phere, where 2: few torn ſhrubs the place diſcloſe, . 


A min he was, to all the country dear, 


Remote from towns, he ran his godly race; 5 
Nor eber had chang'd, nor with'd to change, his pie: : 
Rizs*d he to fawn or ſeek for pow'r, 


More {kid to raiſe the wretched than to riſe. 
His bouſe was known to all the vagrant train; 
Meer'd beggar was his gueſt, x | 
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rue raid ſendthuife, now no longer proud, | f 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allow'd.: * I 
The broken ſoldier, kindly bid to ſtay, 
Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night awayy :; | 
Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of forrow done, F4 


Shoulder'd his crutch, and thow'd how fields were won. 
Pleas'd with his gueſts, the good man learn d to glow, _ 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; ® 
Careleſs their merits or their faults to ſcan, . _ 9 
His pity gave ere charity begaeg. 5 
Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride; $01 | | 
And ev'n his failings lean'd to virtue's kide : „„ ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, ; _— 
He watch'd, and wept, he pray'd and felt for all. 4:3: 
And AS A bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledg'd offspring to the ies, 
He try'd each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
Befide the bed where parting life was laid, 
And ſorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns 0. 
- The reverend champion ſtood. At his control, . 1 
Deſpair and anguiſh fled the ſtruggling ſoul : Le Rs 
Comfort came down, the trembling wretch to raiſe x _ 
And his laſt falt'cing accents whiſper'd praiſe... 
At church, with meek. and unaffe&ed grace, 
„5 His looks, dorn'd the venerable place; 12 

Truth from his lips pre vail'd. with double ſway, WIS - 

And fools, who came to ſcoff, remain'd to pray . 
Ihe ſervice paſt, around the pious man, 

With ready zeal, each honeſt ruſtic ran; 
Even children follow'd, with, endearing wile, ' 
And pluck'd his gown, to ſhare the good man's ſrite 1 Z 
| His ready ſmile a parent's warmth-expreſs'd;  _ 

Their welfare pleas'd him, and theis cares diſtreſs'd : 

Jo them, his heart, his love, bis griefs were tag 75 
But all his ſerious thoughts had reſt in heav'n :— 
As ſome tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, oy 
wells from the rale, and mid- ay leaves the ſtorm, 2 
Though round its breaſt the rolling clouds are 9 
_ Ktergal ſunſhine adele on Lift N 
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: : XII. * 83 on 1 Britain.” 5 


H ! what a goodly proſpect ſpreads around, 


Of 13 and * and woods, and 8 and 
ſpires, 

And e towns, and gilded Greeks, till all 

The ftretching landſcape, i into fmoke decays! 


Happy Britannia! where the Queen of Arts, | 


Inſpiring vigour, Liberty, abroad, 
Walks, unconfin'd, even to thy fartheſt cots, 
And ſcatters plenty with unſparing hand.” 
Rich is thy foil, and merciful thy clime; 
dy ſtreams unfailing 3 in the ſummer's drought 3 
Unmatch'd thy guardian oaks; thy valleys float 
Wirh golden waves; and on thy mountains flocks 
Bleat numberleſs; While, roving round their ſides, 
- Bellow the black'ning herds in luſty droves. + 
Beneath, thy meadows glow, and riſe unquell'd 
Againſt the mowet's ſcyhe. On every hand 
Thy villas ſhine. Thy country. teems With wealth ; 5 
And property aſſures it to the MERE oi >, 
Pleas'y, and unwearied, in his guarded toil, 

Full are thy cities with the ſons of Art; 
And trade and joy, in every buly ſtreet, , © 
Mlingling are heard: even Drudgery himfelf, TREE 
As at the car he ſweats, or, duſty, hues.  — 
The palace fione, looks gay. by crowded wont, 
Where rifing maſts an endleſs proſpect yield, 
With labour burn, and echo to the ſhouts = 
Of hurry'd ſailor, as he hearty waves 
His laſt adieu, and looſening every ſheet, 
Refigns the ſpreading veflel to the wind. 
Bold, firm, and graceful, are thy generous youth, 
By hardſhip finew'd, and by danger fir'd; © 
Beattering the nations where they go; and firſt: 
Or on the liſted plain, or ftormy ſeas. 
Mild are thy glories too, as o'er the plains 
Of thriving peace thy thoughtful bg preade z- . 
In genius, and ſubſtantial learning, bigh 5 
Wn every virtue, every worth renowu d; 

incere, plain-hearted, hoſpitable, kind); 
5 like ou ERAS ian 1 88 provok'd, 
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| The dread of tyrants, and 1 ole reſource F 
Of thoſe that under grim oppreſſion groan... 55 
Thy Sons of Glory many! Alfred thine,  _ 
In whom the ſplendour of heroic war, 7 12 
And more. heroic peace, when govern'd well, | 
| Combine ! whole: hallow'd name the Virtues faint, . 
And his own Muſes love; the beſt of kings! - 
With him thy Edwards and thy Henrys ſhine, 
Names dear to fame; the firſt who deep impreſs'd - 
On haughty Gaul the terror of thy arms, 
That awes her genius ſtill. In Stateſmen al 
And Patriots, fertile. Thine a fieady More, 
Who with a generous, though miſtaken zeal, |' 
Withſtood a brutal tyrant's uſeful rage; 
Like Cato firm, like Ariſtides Juſt, 
4 Like rigid Cincinnatus nobly poor, 
A dauntleſs ſoul ere&, who ſmil'd on FAG 
A Hampden too is thine, illuſtrious land! 
Wiſe, ſtrenuous, firm, of unſubmitting ſoul; 
Who ſtemm'd the torrent of a downward age 
To ſlavery prone, and bade thee riſe again, 
In all the native pomp af freedom bold. 
Thine is a Bacon; hapleſs in his choice; 
Unfit to ſtand the the civil ſtorm of ſtate, 
And through the ſmooth barbarity of courts, 
With firm but pliant virtue, forward ſtill 
| To urge his courſe : him for the ſtudious ſhade 
Kind Nature form'd, deep, comprehenſive, clear, 
Exact, and elegant; in one rich ſoul, 6 
Plato, the Stagyrite, and Tally jo ind. 
Let Newton, pure Intelligence, ham God | a 
To mortals lent to trace his boundleſs works 
From laws ſublimely ſimple, ſpeak thy fame | 
In all philoſophy. For lofty ſenſe, ee 
Creative fancy, and inſpection keen 
Through the deep windings of the human 3 
Is not wild Shakeſpeare thine and Nature's boalt? N 
Is not each great, each amiable Muſe 
Of claſſic ages in thy Milton met? G 
A genius univerſal as his theme; e 
Aſtoniſhing as Chaos, as the bloom, | 
Of 4 owing. Eden fair, as Heaven ſublize. 
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0 Of empire riſes or alternate falls, 


May my deu ſoften, as thy FBI TH. I 
Britons? hail! for beauty is theirown, © 
The feeling heart, ſimplicity of life, 2 8 
And elegance and taſte: the faultleſs form, AE 
- Shap'd by the hand of harmony; the 19 IHR „ 
Wbere the live crimſon, throygh the native = 
Soft ſhooting, 'er the face diffuſes bloom, 1 8 8 
And ev'ry nameleſs grace; the parted lip 
Like the red roſe · bud moiſt with morning den, 
Breathing delight ; ; and, under flowing j jeh 
Or ſunny ringlets, or of circling brown, : 
The 3 flight ſhaded, and the ſwelling breaſt 'J 
The look reſiſtleſs, piereing to the ſoul, 4 
And by the ſoul inform'd, when dreſs'd i in loye - Y 5 | 
_ She ſits. bigh-ſmiling 3 in the conſcious eye. 

Iſland of bliſs ! amid the. ſubj ect ſeas, oc; 4 . I 
Fbat thunder round thy — ſet op. : 
At once. the worder, terror, and deligbt 
Ol diſtant nations; whoſe remoteſt ſhores 
Can ſoon be ſhaken by thy naval arm 
Not to be ſhook thyſelf, but all faults -- FS 15 1 
Baffling, as thy bosr cliffs the loud ſea - wave. R 

O Thou! by whoſe almighty. Nod, the ale r 
Send forth the ſaving virtues round Mie: land: 

In bright patrol; White Peace, and ſocial 5 : Io 
The tender looking Charity, intent 5 
On gentle deeds, and ſhedding tears 9 5 loiles; 5 

- Undavoted Truth, and Dignity of mind; 7 
Courage compos'd, and keen; ſound. ee, 

Healthful in heart and look; clear Chaſſity, 

With bluſhes redd'ning as ſhe moves 3 

Diſorder'd at the deep regard the draws 15 

Rough Indufcry ; Activity untir'd, EY 

With copious life inform'd, and all 1 6 4, | | 
While in the-radient fronts ſuperior ſhines . . 
- "That firſt paternal virtue, Public Zeal ; ET i - 4 | 
Who throws ober all an equal wide favvey, Wo a 
And, ever mufing on the common weal, e | 
900 labours glorious | with 9 ivr defign. ae 8 
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XIII. Hams to be Deity, on the Seaſone of as Te ear. 


HESE, as they change, Atmienty Farurs, theſe, 

L Are but the varied God. The rolling _— EXD 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleafing Spring 
Thy beauty walks; thy tenderneſs and love. 
Wide fluſh the fields; the ſoftening air is balm; 
Echo the mountains round; the foreſt ſmiles; © 
And ev'ry ſenſe, and ev'ry heart 38 Joy. | 
Then comes thy glory in the Summer months, _.- 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy fan : 
| Shoots full perfection thro? the ſwelling year: 5 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder ſpeaxæks; 
And oft, at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves, and hollow- whilpering 1 72. 
Thy bounty ſhines in Autumn unconfin'd, 
And ſpreads a common feaſt for all that des," | 
In Winter, awful Thou! with clouds and ſtorms 
Around thee thrown';- tempeſt o'er tempeſt rolPd 
Majeſtic darkneſs ! on the whirlwind's wing 1 
Riding ſublime, thou bidd'ſt the world adore, © © 
And humbleſt Nature with thy Northern blaſt. 

Myſterious round! what {kill what force divine, | 
Deep felt, in theſe appear! a fimple train: oe 
Yet ſo delightful mix'd, with ſuch kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combin'd ; 
Shade, unperceiv'd, ſo ſoftening into ſhade; * 
And all ſo forming an harmonious whole: 
That, as they ſtill ſucceed, they ravith ſtill. 
But, wandering oft with brite unconſcious gaze, ; 
Man marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand, 
That, ever buſy, wheels the filent ſpheres ; ' 3 
Works in the ſecret deep ſhoots ſteaming thence 
The fair profuſion that o%erfpreads the Spring; Gt 
PFlings from the-ſun direct the flaming day; 
Feeds ev'ry creature ; hurls the tempelt forth; 
And, as on Earth this grateful change revolves, | 8 
With tranſport touches all the ſprings of hie. JOLIE 
Nature attend! Join ev'ry living ſoul, „ 
Beneath the ſpacious temple of the ſfey, 
In adoration join; and ardent rajſe © 
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Breathe 
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Breathe fafs, hole Spirit! in your freſhneſs breathes, | | 
O talk of him in folitary glooms !* | 

Where, oer the rock, the, ſcarcely. waying pine 4 

Fills the, brown ſhade with A religious AWE... 5 

And ye, whoſe. bolder:note is beard. afar, 

Who ſhake th'aſtoniſh'd world, lift high to, ih 

Th' e ſong, and ſay, from whom you Ee 8 
His praiſe, ye. br a. * attune,. y6.txembling, rig; 

And let me catch it, as, I muſe along. 
Fe headlong; torrents,, rapid, aud ail ee 

Ye ſofter floods; that lead the humid mae 

Along the vale; and thou majeſtic main, 

A ſecret world of wonders in thyſelf; p 
Sound his ſtupenduous praiſe, whole, greater, voice 
Or bids;you, roar, or bids your roarings fall. 

Soft roll your incenſe, herbs. and, fruits and flamers, 

In e clouds, to him, whoſe; ſun.exalts, - 2 
Whoſe breath perfumes you, and whoſe pencil paints, . 
Fe foreſts bend,.y e harveſts wave tas: | 
1 Breathe your it ſong into the reaper's heart, 
11 As home he goes beneath the; joyous moon. in. 
| Je that keep watch. in heaven, as earth alſeep 
"Unconſcious, lies, effuſe your mildeſt beams, got 
Ye conſtellations, while your angels ſtrik e, 
Amid the ſpangl'd &y,,the ' 
Great ſource of day! beſt image here below 
Of thy Creator, ever pouring.wide,.. 
From world to world, the vital-ocean round, 7 5 . 
Qn nature write with ev'ry beam his praiſe. . 
The thunder rolls: be buſh'd.the i eee 
While cloud to cloud returns, the ſolemu 1 8 
hleat out afreſh, ye hills: ye moſſy; rocks, 
Retain the ſound: the broad reſponſive. low, . 
Ye valleys, riſe; for the great ſhepherd. reigns, * 
And his un/ufering kingdom yet will come. 
Ye woodlands all, awake: a boundleſs ſong 10 
Burſt from the groves: and when the reſtlefs day, 
Expiring, 9 7 warbling world aſleep, _ 
Swecteſſ of birds! ſweet Philomela, charm 
The liſtening ſhades, and teach the night his . 
Ve chief, for whom the whole creation ſmites.; 
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| Crown the great kitha ! in ſwarming cities vaſt, ZE rol 
Aſſembled men to the deep organ, join 5 
Phe long re founding voice, oft breaking clear. 3 
At ſolemn pauſes, thro the ſwelling baſe; A 
And, as each mingling flame increaſes each, VCC 
In one united ardour riſe to heaven. 
Or if you rather chuſe the rural . "43 
And find à fane in ev'rv- ſacred F "= 
There let the ſhephe? — u dhe virgh's lay, = C000 . 
"The prompting fſetaph, anck ehe poct's 1yre, 4 1 1 
Still fing the God of Seafons as they roll. | 
For me, when l forget the darling theme, . 4 
Whether the bloſſom blows, the ſummer tay „ gl 
Ruſſets the plain, i inſpiring autumn fleams ; ; e IG 15 yl 
Or Winter riſes in the blackening G 
Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat! 
Should fate command me to the fartbeſt verge 
Of the green earth, to diſtant barbarous climes, | 
Rivers unknown to ſong; here firſt the ſun pa. > 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his ſettling beam 8 
Flames on tk' Atlantic iſles ; tis novght t to 5 me 0 $I 
Since Gov is ever preſent, ever felt, e 1 
i In the void waſte as in the city full? 3133 
And where Hz vital ſpreads there mut dee | 
When even at laſt the ſolemn hour ſhall come, 
And wing my myſtic flight to future worlds, 
| -I cheerful will obey; there, with new powers, 
Will riſing wonders ſing: I cannot go, bs 
Where Umivessar Love not ſmiles around, 
Suſtaining all yon orbs, and all their lors: F 
From. ſeeming Evil ſtill educing Good,” e 
And Better thence. Again, and Better an, Sheet; 
In infinite_progreſſion.- But 1 ie e, 7 
Myſelf i in Hin, in Liehr IN EFrABLE ! * 2 
Come then, expreſſive Silence, muſe nis s praiſe,” | 
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96 LESSONS 
n Ry * % 4 


* * 


1. The Cameleon, ; 


Orr has it bak my lot to ark 

A proud canceited, talking lab: $ 
Returning from his fgiſhwulc ale, 
Grown ten times perter Wan before: : 
Whatever word: you chance to drop, 

The travell'd fool yaur mouth will ſtop— 
6 Sir, if my judgment you'll allow 
Pe ſeen—and ſure I ought to know.“ 


So begs you'd pay a due ſubmiſſion, 


And acquieſce in his deciſion. 


Iwo travellers of ſuch a caſt, 3's 05 


As o'er Arzbia's wild they paſs! "= 
And on their way in friendly chat, 


- \Now' talk'd of this, and then of that; 
Biſcobrs d a while, mongſt other watter, 
Of the. Cameleon's form and nature. * 


— 


„A stranger animal,” cries ohe, 
Sure never lived beneath tlie fun; 
A Hzard's body: lean and Jong, * > 
B 61's head, a ſerpent's tongue, 


Its tooth with triple claw. disjoin'd ; : . | 


Aud what atlength of tail behind? 
How ſlow its pace! and'then its vue 
Who ever ſaw fo fine a blue! 

„ Hold there,” the other quick replies, 
is green : I ſaw. it with theſe eyes, 


As late with open mouth it lay, 


And warm'd' it id the funny. ray: 


Stretch'd at its cafe the beaſt 1 T's, | 
And ſaw it cat the air for food.“ 


4 Pve ſeen it; Sir, as well as you, © 


And muſt again affirm it blue. 
At leiſure L the beaſt ſurvev dd 
Extended in the cooling hade. 


Tis greey, tis green, Sir 1 affure 2 — 
78 Sen! 1 eries't he other! in * 8 


W 8890 
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Hf Sr IN READING ww 


» Why, Sir, dye think I've loft my eyes oe 
Twere no great loſs,” the friend W 5 
For if they always ſerve you thus, 
You'll find them but of little uſe,” 121 
; So high at laſt the conteſt roſe, 5 1 
From words they almoſt came to lawns: 8 446 0 i 
When luckily came by a third: METS | 
Po him the queſtion they referr'd; _ We 
And begg'd he'd tell them, if he Knew, N 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 1 54S 
« Sirs;?? cries the umpire; ceaſe your patbers: Ape 
The creature's—neither one nor tother. 2 
I caught the animal laſt night, Jes 4 S. 
And view'd it o'er by candle light: ))) 
F mark?d-it well —'twas black as jet. ue Eg = 
You ftare—but, Sirs; I've got it yet, r 
And can produce it.” —* Pray, Sir, doc 12,54: 46 
Ill lay my life the thing is blue“ r . 
And I'll be ſworn; that when. youve-ſeen. | IO > 
'Phe reptile, youll pronounce him green.“ TE 
Well theny-at once to end-the doubt, 
Replies the man, „II. eon 2 
And when before your eyes I've ſet dy. ESE nn {Fa | 
If you do'nt find him black, I'll eat him.“ 
He ſaid : chen full before theic U 
Produc'd the beaſt: and. lo tas white. 


— 
— — 
; $ 


II. On the Order US Nature.” 


EE, through this air, this ocean, and this earthy 
8 All matter quick, and burfting into births - a 
Above, how high pfe reſſive life may go; 74 
Around, how wide! 8 deſcend below? 2 
Vaſt chain of being! which from God begann? 
Natures ethereal, human; angel, mann 

Beaſt, bird, fiſh, ivſeQ, what no eye can ſe,” 

| No zlafs can reachy from infinite to thee, 

N From thee to. Nothing. — On- ſuperior pow'rs s 
Were we to preſs, inferior might on urs; 

Or in the fall creation leave a void, | N 
Where one ſtep broken, the great ſeale's 5 ade ul AE 
From nature's chain whatever link you ſtrike; _ 


| Wü * 3 dhe. chin alle. Wr Kone 
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Or in the matal, or the mortal hour. 
Al Nature is but Art unknown to thee 


ws. 34 4 KS 80 us ru 


Jo ſerve mere engines tothe rang Mind | bed us 7 | 


Juſt as abſurd, to er taſks N 
1 5 The great directing Mino-of Arn ordains. 


. Safe in; the hand of one diſpobog-pow?r,. rat 32 ge 


What if the foot ordain%d-the duſt; 10 toad; 
' Or hand, to t il, afpir'd-to MERE: 8 8 33 ; 
What if the ave the.6ye,:or earrepin 


* 21 
* * * 


Juſt as abſurd, for any part to: lam . "We 
To be another): in this general frame: > 7 


of Ss 5 # 


2 * 


All are but parts ** bhis iſ, upenclous whale, 
av hoſe body Nature is, and God the ſoul : 
That chang d through all, and get in all hs be, 
Great in the earth, as indh%:othereal: Frame, 
Warms in the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 115 Ane 
_ Glows in the ſtars, and bloffoms i zin the tens; s 41 
Lives through all-life, extabds through allextemt, vin | 
Spreads undivided, operates, unſpent; TR 


: : 55 Breathes in our ſoul. informs our montal parts, | ts 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; ele 


As full, as perie & in vile man that wourns, | 12 N 
As the rapt-ſeraph that zdores. and:buzns::- 4 of 


Jo bim, no high, no low, no:great, no nally pn "6 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals: all. 


Ceaſe then, nor OunkER imperfection name * 
Our proper bliſs dapends on hat we blame. 
Know thy own point: this kind; this due r 


Oft blindneſs. „Weakneſs, Heavin beſtows an hee. 
Submit —In this or any other ſphere, Mi 


Secure to be as bleſt as thou canſt bear: 


— 


1 


NV $4 


-#v. 1 


All Chabee; Direction, which thou canſt wertes 1 
All Diſcord, Harmony nat underſtoo⁴d, ad 
All partial Evil, univerſal Good ©) © 
And ſpite of Pride, i in erring Renſon's e . 
wo One truth is clear, Wuarxvxx 18, | 15/BIGHTs +, - 


III. Deke eriplion of « a ; Country Aletivuſss 


EAR yonder thorn that lifts its head on leb, | 
Where once the. Ggn-poſt caught the paſling eye; 


5 | Tow lies that houſe, where nut. brown draughts inſpir'd; 
Rs Where * eee es 0 


Baer 


The village maſter taught bis little r 
A man ſevere he was, and ſtern to viee n: 
I knew him well; and every truant knew. de 9 Is 
Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to trage 
The day's diſaſters in his morning face- 
Full 77 ibey lavgh'd, with edunterfeited glee, by 
At all his jokes for many a joke Had e? 
Full well tis buſy whiſper, circling round. OT 
| Conyey'd the . Se when he add. 51 


San II. IN RT AN 6 


Wher re village-ſtateſmen talk'd: with-looks-profound, 

And news much older than their ale wont 97 4) 
gs ation fondly ſtoops to trace Nan a 
'The parlour! fplendours of elliivielhe plice pe 7 % 


The white-waſh'd Walk; abe micely landed eb 3 


The varniſhꝰd clock, dee e 455 
The cheſt, contrãv da double debt to pay 
A bed: by night, a cheſt of dra wers hy day'y- 9 
The :piuxes:plac'd for ornament and uſe, a Te 
The twelve good rules the royal game E Graf 


The hearth, except when winter ahHyFd3the: ro : by 
With 8 "yy in and fennel: 8 


8 „ 


—— ins Ar gs tf Hl! 


| Reprieve the totterin g. manſion from its Kall! | * 

Obſure it ſinks 3 nor ſhall it more impart 41 

An hour's importance tothe poor man haart * 
Thither no more the peaſant ſhall repair 185 * Ht 915 
Jo ſweet oblivion. of his daily care: 


No more the farmer's news, the barkertitele..”) 


No more the woodman's ballad ſhall. prevail; 
No more the ſmith his- duſky brow ſhall clear, 


Relax his pond'xous ſtrength, and lean; to hears : | 


The hoſt himſelf no longer ſhall be found i 


Careful to ſee the mantling bliſs: go round. . 
Nor the coy- maid, half willing to be preſv'd, 


2 Shall kiſs the cup, to ꝓaſs ĩt 40 the. reſt. 792 5 3 


1 Cbaracter of « a Country Schoohnafter.. 


ESIDE yon ſtraggling fence, that ſkirts the wage” 
With blofſom?d-furze-unprofitably- CAL >> 
There, in his noiſy manſion, ſkill'd to rule, 


. 


5 
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\ 
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Let he . kind: or, if n in au | 
The love he: bore to learning was in n. e os 
The village all declar'd wa, much he koew 2 1 
Was certain he could write —and cypher too; 
Lands he could meaſute; terms and tides preſage; 
And ev'n the ſtory ran, that he could —guage. . 
In arguing, too, the parſon own d- his ſkill; 7 
For, ev'n though vanquiſh'd, he could argue finn; „ 
While words of learned length, and thund'ring mad 
Amaz'd the gazing-ruſtics rang'd around; 5 : 
And ſtill they gaz d; and ſtill the. wonder grew, N hk 
| That one ee head—could. carry all he knew. 


V. Story of Palomon und Lavinia. 


4 THE lovely young: Lavinia onde had add 1 
And' fortune ſmil'd deceitful on her birth. 5 We 
For, in her helpleſs:years.depriv'd of all, _ 
St every ftay, ſave Innocence and Med 3 7 
' She, with ber-widow'd: mother, feeble, old. 
And poor, liv'd in a cottage far-:retir'd © | 
Among the windings: of a woody: vale; 5 . 
Si A) ſolitude and deep ſurrounding: ſhades,- 4 1 ian . 
1 But more by baſhful modeſty-conceal'd. - 78 WOW 1 
Together, thus they ſhunn'd the cruel. from: Ne ae 2 
Which virtue, ſunk: to poverty; would meet 0 r 
From giddy paſſion and low. minded pride; FLV 7. 
- Almoſt on nature's common bounty fed; 
Like the gay birds that ſung them to repoſe; | 
Content, and careleſs of to- morrow's fare. 
Her form was freſher than the morning roſe, ql 
When the dew: wets'its leaves ; 3 unſtain'd and. 1-38 
As is the lily or the mountain ſnow; 
The modeſt virtues miugled in her eyes, 
Still on the ground dejected, darting all 
Their humid beams in rothe, blooming: flow'rs- 
Or, when the mournful tale her mother told, 
*: what her faithleſs fortune promis'd once; . © my =D! 
= Thrill'd in her thought; - they, like the dewy Ao,” Nt 
Of Ev'ning, ſhone is teats. A native. grace . 
Sat fair-proportion'd on her poliſh'd limbs, 
| Veil'd in a fimple robe, their beſt-attire, 185 n 
= "<0 the * ob. drels; _ Os. Ne y 
' SR r Een 
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* 


* 


darfer. - IN READING. _ 


Needs not the foreign Ky of ornathet,* | i 

But is, when unadorn'd, adorn'd . „ 
Thoughtleſs of beauty, ſhe was Beauty's ſelf” 
Recluſe amid the cloſe embow'ring-woods. - 


As in the hollow breaſt of r e 
Beneath the ſhelter of encircling hills, . i 
A myrtle riſes, far from human eye, ils 6 
And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild $ > 
So flouriſh'd, blooming and unſeen by all, a 


„0 


The ſweet. Lavinia, till at length, compell'd _ 
By fironyg. Neceffity's. ſupreme command, 
With ſmiling patience in her looks, ſhe Wenk 
To glean Palemon's fields. — The pride of Web 
Palemog xas; the generous and the rich; „ 
Who es the rural life in all ts joy n 
And elegance, ſuch as Arcadian R 
Tranſmits from ancient uncorrupted times x 
When tyrant Cuſtom had not ſhackled man 
But free to follow nature was the mode. 
He then, his fancy with 23tumnal ſcenes. 
Amuſiug, cbanc'd beſide his reaper train 
'Fo walk, when, poor Lavinia drew his eye; | 
; Unconſcious of her ,pow'r, and turning a 
Wich unaffected bluſhes from his gaze 
He ſaw her charming; but he ſaw not half | 
The charms her Rassen modeſty . ee 
That very moment love and chaſte defire . Nr 
Sprung in his boſom, to himſelf dnknown 4-7 7 15 
For ſtill the world pre vail'd, and its dread reh. | 
(Which ſcarce the firm philoſopher can Fora — 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field: 
And thus in ſecret, to his ſoul he fightd.. Th 7 155 A 
+ What pity that ſo delicate a form, 345 
By beauty kindled, where ealivening ſenſe 
And more than vulgar goodnels ſeem to dwell, 
Should be devoted to the rude Emes 
Of ſome indecent clown ! She looks, methioks, 1 
Of old Acaſto's line : and to my mind 
Recalls that patron of my happy life, 400 + i 
From whom my liberal fortune took its riſe © 8 | 
Now. to the duſt gone down, his houſes, lands, 7 
L N E family, ite. Ws 


_—_ 1 RS UU || 1 ran 


"Tis faid, that, Ln! TRITING 4 
Urg'd by remembronee ſad and decent pride. 


Fäar from thbſe ſcenes Which knew their better rays, . 


His aged widowcand;his daughter live, 
Whom yet my fruitleſs; fearch could: never gd 
Romantic with ! ! would chis the daughter were!“ 
When, ſtrict inquiring, from berſelk he ſeund 
She was The lame, the daughter of his friend, 
Of bountiſul Acaſto—who: can: ſpeax 
The mingled paſſions that-ſurpris'& Mien, 
And through his:uervesanfhivering-tranſp r 


Ther blaz'dihis fmother'd flame; avow'd and bold 3 $ 


And as he viewid her, ardent, ver-and. o'er, | 3 
Love, gratitude, and pity, wept at once. 
Confus'd and frighten'd- at his ſudden tears, 
Her riſing beauties fluſh'd. a higher _— 23 


As thus Palemon; paſſionate and Juſt, . 


Pour'd out he pious vapture of Wet. 2 
And art thou, then, Adaſto's dear remains = 
She whom my reſtleſs; gratituse has ſeught 
So long in vain IO yes: the very ſame, 
The ſoſten'd image „f my noble friendz; 

Alive, his every feature, every lock, 
More elegantly *fouch'd. -Sweeter than fpring ! 
. Thou ſole ſutviving: bloſſom from the root 


That nouriſh'd up my fortune! ſay, ah! where 3 1 2 


In what ſequeſter'd deſert; haſt thou drawn 
The kindeſt aſpect of delighted heaven! 

Into ſuch beauty ſpread and blown: fo! fair; aL EA 
Through poverty“ cold wind and cruſbing rain 
Beat keen and heavy on thy A Tears: 

O let me now auto a richer ſoil ESE} 


"Tranſplant thee fafe, where vernal ſans and owere 2 


- Diffuſe their warmeſt, largeſt influence:; 
And of my garden be the pride and j * 
I11 it befits thee ! oh! it all befits 
Acaſto's daughter, -his, whoſe open 8 2 . ; 
Though vaſt, were litte to his ampler e 
The father ot country, thus to pick _ © - - - 
The very refufe: of tholſe-harveſtifields' - 15 F. 
Which from his, bounteous friendſhip 1 enſo yx. 
„ 1 OY — Hh my band 


- 
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8 Eto Wea et ox wine Sd wo ©. add Wb 0 bt ed I bd” 124 


But 


Ster. VII. 


But ill dpi mz ted PT 4 ee 
The fields, thee maſter; all, my fair are thine - 

If to the various bleſſings which thy houſe 

Has on me laviullYd;:thou wilt add-that: "<1" i [ 
That deareſt hlifs, the; power of bleſſing thee! - 

_ Here ceas'd the 
Expreſs'd the ſacred: triumph of: Ma Goods dit it 

With conſcious virtue, gratitude;.and-lavey 

Above the vulgar-joy-divinely rais d. 

Nor waited he reply: Won by the chan, 

Of goodnels irreſiſtible, and all 

In ſweet: diſarder loſt . ſlre Fiadbrd bühne; 2 2 
The news immediate to her mother brought, 


While, pierc'd: with: anxious thoughts ſhe-pin'd 228550 : 


The lonely moments for Lavinia's fate: 
Amaz' di and ſcarce believing what ſhe: heard! 


Joy teiz'd her wither'dweins, ee 1 


— Of ſetting life ſhone on her evening hours: TY 

: Not leſs unrapturd than the happy pair, 

Who flouriſh'd long in tender bliſs andirear'd | 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themſelves, 
And good, the grace of all the country round. 


; VI. Celadon and Amelia. jake 


— FOUNG.: Ciadan:.; | 

| And his ae malen vi, 
With er virtue form'd, and equal grace; 
The ſame diſtinguiſh'd by their ſex alone: 
Her's the mild luſtre of the blooming morn; 5 
And his, the radiance of the riſen day. 


They lov'd. But ſuch their Tue | 


As in the dawn of time, inform'd the heart . 
Of innccence and undifſembling truth. | | 

*Twas friad{hip:heighten'd by the mutual with -: 

TW.enchantiog.hope, and ſympathetic glow, 
Beam'd from the mutual eye. Wenn en 


Supreme ly happy id the awaken'd power e 
t giviag joy. Alone, amid the ſhades, 2 

Still in harmonious intercourſe, they liv'd : 
The rural day, and talk'd the flowing heart; * 3; 
Or 1 R | 


youth; yet till his f Lo * 


To love, each was to each a dearet ſelf; the et. 
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80 passed their ne; clear: voice: aten, 

care unruffled,: till, in evil hour, 
OT tempeſt caught them on the — walk, 
Heedleſs how far and whete its mazes yd; 3 
While, with each other bleſt, creative.love | OE: 

Still bade eternal Eden ſmile around. 
Preſaging inſtant fate, her boſom. beav'd - 

Unwonted ſighs; and ſtealing. oft a took - 2 2 

. Tow'rds the big gloom, on Celadon her ere. 1110 
. - Fell tearful, wetting her diforder'd check. 87 


In vain aſſuring love and confidence 


In heaven repreſs'd her fear; it grew, and ſhook 
Her frame near diſſolution. He perceiv'd 4 
Th! unequal conffict; and, as angels look + 
On dying ſaints, his eyes compaſſion ſhed, | 
With love illumin'd high. © Fear not,” be bid, 
Sweet innocence I thou ſtranger to offence 
And inward ſtorm! He who yon ſkies involves 
In frowns of darkneſs, ever ſmiles on thee _ 
With kind regard. Over thee the ſeeret ſhaft, - 
That waſtes at midnight, or th? undreaded bour 
Of noon, flies harmleſs; and that very voice 
Which thunders terror thro? the guilty heart, 
With tongues of ſeraphs whiſpers peace to thine. 
"Tis. ſafety to be near thee, ſure; and thus 
To claſp perfeRion From his void embrace 
(Myſterious. Heaven 1) that moment to the ground, 
A. blacken'd corſe was ſtruck the beauteous maid. 
But who can paint the lover as he ſtood 
Pierc'd by the ſevere amazement, bativg life, 
5 Speeclels, and fix'd. in all the death of wo, 


VII. Defeription of Mab, Nuten of the Fairies. 


HE is the fancy's midwife 2 and ſhe comes 
In ſhape no bigger than an agate ſtone 
On the fore · finger cf an alderman; 
Drawn with a team of little atomies, 
Athwart men's noſes as they lie aſleep: * 
Her waggon ſpokes, made of Jong ſpinner's legs 3 3 
Ihe cover of the wings of graſshoppers; ; 
The traces of the ſmalleſt ſpider's webz ', 
1 he collars, of * eee ory: beams; 5. 


Her 


* 


— . %". 


Seen, VI. IN. RE A DI N 9 205. 


Her whip of e bone; the laſh, of film: 

Her waggoner, a {mall grey coated gnat ; <8 

Her chariot is an. empty hazel- nut, R 

Made by the j joiner {quirrel'or old 3 305 

Time out of mind the the fairies? coachmakers. 
And in this Rate ſhe gallops, night by night. 

2 lover's brains, and then they dream of love ; 54, 

Ober lawyers? fingers, who ſtraight dream on fees; 

Over ladies? lips, who ftraight on kiſſes dream: 

And ſometimes comes ſhe with a tith · pig s tail, 

Tickling the parſon as he lies aſleep ; 

Then dreams he of another benefice. 

Sometimes ſhe driveth o'er a ſoldier's neck; | 

And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats, . TY 

Of breaches, ambuſcadoes, Spaniſh blades; 

Of healths five: fathom deep: and then, anon, 

Drums in his ears; at which he ſtarts and wakes; 


And, being thus frighted, ſwears a prayer or two 
And _— A . 


VIII. On the Exiferce of a 1 5 5 J J 


— 


) ETIRE—The world haut uf I thoughts 
call home. | 6 

Imagination's airy wing 8 e 
Lock up thy ſenſes. Let no paſſion fir 
Wake all to reaſon. Let her reign alone 
Then, in thy. ſoul's deep filence, and the depth 
Of nature's filence, midnight thus inquire. * 
What am I ? and from whence??—1 nothing know : by 
But that lam; and frice 1 am, conclude. © LM 
Something ctaradl. Had there ere been nought, Ip 

+ Nought Rill had been. Eternal there muſt be. 
But, what eternal ? Why not human race, 
And Adam's anceſtors without an end? 
That's hard to be conceiv'd, fince ev' ry, link 
Of that long chain'd lucceflion © is fo frail: 
Can ev'ry part depend, and not the whole? 
_ Yet, grant jt true, new diſſiculties riſe ! 
I'm ſtilf quite Ae ſea, nor ſee the ſhore, — 1 
Whence F. arth, and theſe bright orbs— Eternal t o 
Grant matter vas, eternal; fill theſe orbks 


Would want ſme, other father, Much defign- 


a 


" 
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\ 
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Is ſeen in all their motions, all their makes. 
Deſign implies antelligence, and arts: 
That can't be from themfelves—or man: that art 
Man ſcarce can comprehend, could man beſtow 3 
And nothing greater yet allow'd than man. — 
Who, motion, foreign to tbe ſmalleſt grain, 
Shot through vaſt maſſes of enormous weight ? 
Who bid brute matter's reſtive lump aſſume 

Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly? | 
Has matter innate motion ? Then each atom, EY: 
Aſſerting its indiſputable right | 81 0 
To dance, would form an univerſe of duſt. 
Has matter none? Then, whence theſe glorious forms 
And boundlefs flights, from ſhapeleſs and repos'd ? 
Has matter more than motion? Has it thought, 
Judgment, and genius? Is it deeply learn'd 

in mathematics? Has it fram'd ſuch laws, 
Which, but to gueſs, a Newton made e: — 
If att to form, and counſel to conduct, 

And that with greater far than human ſkill, 

| Refides not in each block—a Gopurap reigns.— 
And, if a Gop there is—that Gop how Treat © 


2 * Evening i in Paradiſe deſcribed Adum and Eve's 5 
4 Converſation and Evening Worſhip. _ 


N ow came fil evening on, and 8 grey, 


Had in her, ſober livery all things clad 
Silence accompanied; for beaſt and bird, 


Theyl to their grafly couch, theſe to their neſts | 


Were ſlunk ; all but the wakefol nightingale ; Es 


She all night long her amoroùs deſcant ſung : 


Silence was pleas'd. Now glow'd the firmament.., | 
With living ſapphires : Heſperus that led | 
The ſtarry boll, rode brighteſt ; till the moon, > 
Riſing in clouded majeſty, at length, | 
Apparent queen; unveil'd her peerleſs light,” . 
And v'er the dark her filver mantle tbrep. 
"When Adam thus to Eve. Fair confort, tht it 
Of night, and all things now retir'd toreft, 
Mind us of like repoſe; ſince God hath ſer. 5 
Labour and reſt, as day and night, tb men 1 
- Succelkve; and the timely dew of fler Ex: N | 
= 5 Now 


— 
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Now falling with ſoft llumbrous weight, inclines 
Our eye. lids. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemploy'd, and leſs need reſt 
Man bath his daily work of body or mind , 
Appointed, which declares bis dignity, | 
And the regard of Heav'a on all his ways; 
While other animals unsQtive range, 
And of their doings God takes no'account. 
To-morrow, ere freſh morning ſtreak the eaſt 
With firſt approach of light, we muſt be ris By 
And at our pleaſant labour, to reform 
Yon flow'ry arbours, yonder alleys green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
That mock our fcant manuring, and require | 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth +, + 
Thoſe bloſſoms alſo, and thoſe dropping gums, 

That lie beſtrown, unſightly and unſmooth, _ 
Afﬀk riddance, if we mean to tread with eaſe: 
Meanwhile, as Nature wills, night bids us reſt. _ 
To whom thus Eve, with beauty perfect adorns. 
My author and diſpoſer ! what thou bid'ſt 
| Unargu'd J obey, fo God ordains : 


— 


* 


_ . God is thy law, thou mine: to know no more 


Is woman's happieſt knowledge, and her Praiſe. 

With thee converſing, 1 forget all time; 

All ſeaſons and their change : all pleaſe alike. Eo 

- Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet, -— * 
With charm of earlieft birds; pleaſant-the fung ; 

When firſt on his delightful land he ſpreads 

His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flow'r, 

Gliſt'ring with dew fragrant the fertile earth | 

After ſoft ſhow'rs and ſweet the coming on 

Of grateful evening mild; then filent night, 

With this her ſolemn birds, and this fair moon, 

And theſe the gems of heav'n, her flarry train: 

But neither breath of morn, when the aſcends - 

With charms' of earlieſt birds 3 nor riſing ſun 9925 
On this delightful land; nor herb; tr; Howe, 

Eliſt'ring with dew; nor fragrance after ſhow'rs; 

Nor grateful evening mild; nor filent night, 

With this her ſolemn bird; nor walk by moon, 
Or slittering r thee is feet. 

LEE 8 2 Fus 


we © 


b- Thus at their ſhady lodge” vel del Rood, 
Both turn'd, and uader open iy ador'd © Wy 
The God that made both ky, air, earth, and TEN 
__ Which they beheld 3 the moon's. reſplendent globe, 
And ſtarry pole: Thou allo mad'ſt the oilu, 1 
Maker omnipotent, and thou the day,, 
Which we. in our appointed work employ'd, 

Have finiſh'd; happy in our mutual help 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliſs, 

Ordain'd by thee ; and this delicious place, 

For us too large; where thy-abundance wants 

_ Partakers, and uncropt 5587 to the ee 1 
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x; The cooducle inänte both e we n 5 55 . 95 
And when we ſeek as 1 50 the gift of 18. 3 


7X; Elegy ewritten in a a Country Church 2 5 


HE curfew tolls the knell of parting A 
1 The lowing herd wind flowly o'er the lea; 
The ploughman homeward-plods his weary oe 
And lea ves the world to darkneſs and to me. 


Now fades the glimm' ring landſcape on the bght, b 

; And all the air a folemn ftillneſs holds; 
Save wheic the beetle wheels his drouing flight, XY 
And drowſy tinklings lull che diſtant folds Eos” = 


Sire that, from yonder ivy- .mantled-tow'r, ES 

| The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of ſuch, as wand'zing near ber ſecret. _—_ SY 
Moleſt ber ancient ſolitary, reign. | 


— . — — — —<—_—_—— — — 


Beneath theſe rugged elms, rhat yew. trees Mals: 
Where heaves the turf in many a * . 
. ach in his narrow cell for ever laid, 5 
| The rude forefathers of the hamlet. ſleep. . 


„ ” 


The breezy call of. incenſe-breathing morn, 
The ſwallow twitt'ring from the ftraw! built ted, 

- Th cack's ſhrill . ar the echoing. horn, 
No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly. * ahh 


For them no more the blazing. bearth ſhall _ | 
Or buſy houſewife ors her * „„ 
* "uo - ; p* | No 


ber in IN FEADING. 


No children run to liſp their bre? s return, 
Or climb his knees the, envied kiſs to ſhare, 


Oft did the harveſt to their fickle yield; 
heir furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has "broke-; 5 
How jocund did they drive their team a-field! 


How bow'd the woods beneath their aer Aroke 3 Se 


Let not ambition mock their uſeful toil, 0 b 
Their homely joys, : and deſtiny obſcure; ey Ov 
Nor grandeur hear, with a diſdainful ſmile, 


The ſhort and fimple annals of the poor. IND 70 


The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp. of pow r. 52 
And all that beaaty, all that wealth eber gave, 


Await, alike, th' inevitable hour: 1 2 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor vou, ye. proud; impute to theſe the fault, 
If mem'ry ofer their tomb no trophies raiſe, 


209 


- 


Where, througlWthe long drawn aifle and fretted vault;- | 


The pealing anthem ſwells-the note cf Praiſe : NT, 


- 


Can ſtory'd urn. or animated buſt, 
Back to its manſion call the . breath ? 2 
Can honout's voice provoke the filent duſt, 

Or flatt'ry ſooth the dull cold ear of death 2˙ = 


— 


Perhaps, in this neglected ſpot, i is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial re; 
Hands, that the tod of empire might have 227, 7 
Or wak'd to eeſtacy the. lioing lyre: e e 


But knowledge to their; eyes her ample page. 15 
Rich with the ſpoils of time did ne'er unroll 5 
Chill penury reprefs'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the ſoul, - 


Full many a gem of pureſt 1 ray ſerene, 1 135 
be dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flow*r/is born to b}uſh unſeen, 

And waſte. its. ſweetneſs on the defart-air; 


Some village Hiamp: len, that, with dauntleſs breaſt, 5 7 


The little tyrant of his felds wiehſtood, 
dome mute Can, gi Milton here may reſt; 
Some Cromw ell, guiltleſs of bis eee 8 blood.” 
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Th? OR of. lit'ging ſenates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 

To ſcatter plenty oer a [miling land, 

And read their Hit y in a nation's eyes, 


Their lot farbade: nor circumferib's alone: 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes: — 
Forbade to wade, through ſlaughter to a None, by 
And ſhut the gates of Mercy, on mankind; b 


The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to bee; 5 

To quench the blufhes of ingenuous ſhame; 

Or heap the ſhrine of luxury and pride, — | 
With incenſe kingled at the muſe's flame. . 


* « 
1 


- 


4 Far from the madding crowds ignoble late, „ 
= Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to firay';, 155 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of f fe 

They Kept the noiſeleſs tenour, « of their . | 


et even theſe bones, from inſult-to protect, 
me frail memorial ſtill exeQed nigh, : 
2 With uncouth rhimes and ſhapeleſs ſculpture deck'd, 
| Implores the paſſing tribute of a fig. 


Their name, their years, ſpelt by the unletter'd gooſe 
The place of fame and elegy ſupply ;. 
| And many a holy text around ſhe firews, 4 
** To teach the ruſtie moraliſt to —__— 


For who to dumb forgerfulneſs. a prey, 
This pleaſing anxious being eber refign'd, - 
Left the warm precincts of the cheettul . 
Nor cal one logging ling? ring look behind, 1 


On ſome ſond breafl che parting ſoul relies, 
Some pious drops the cloling eye requires; 
_ Eva from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Ev'n in our aſhes live their wonted fires, 8 


For thee, who, n mindful of th anhonoord dead, 
Doſt in theſe lives their artleſs tale relate, Fe 6 Wy 
* chance, by lonely contemplation A 
Som kindred Spirit ſhould 1 ioquire thy le, 


ARS - Haply. ſome hoary headed ſwain may ay 4 arte 
5 Sat xe pane” we ſeen ne at . peep of dawn, | 


1 
T7 3 


1 Bruſhiog 


ber vir. IWA EADIN 6G. 2 


+ Bruding, 27 haſty ſteps, the. . away,; . 
„Jo meet the ſun upon the upland lan. TT} 
here; at the foot of yonder nodding: beach, Fo 


That wreathes its old fantaſtic roots ſo hich, e | 
His liſtleſs length at aoontide would he — 40 
0 And pore upon the brook that babbles ye n 


„Had by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn; 0 A 5 
Mutt'ring his wayward fancies, he would rove ; 
Now drooping, woful, wan, like one forlorn, 
0r craz d with care, or eroſs'd i in hopeleſs lone, 


One morn I miſe'd him on the cuſtomd hill, 
5 Along the heath, and near his favw'rite * N 
« Another came, nor yet belide the rill, | 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wee 225 3910 19 45 | 


: The next, with girges due, 1 in ſad : array, 3 Un $ 
c 8100 through the church way path we ſaw him borne- 
Approach, and read (for thou canſt read) the lay, a 
vl Gray's on ba: ſtone beneath yon dog thorn,” 2} 


Tbe Errrarn. U i tt 21651 HLH ; 


Tan reſts kis 1 head upon the lap of Earth, . 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown. 15 
Fair Science frowu'd not on his bumble birth, 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his on fincere ; | 1 
Heav'n did a recompenſe as largely ſend. e if 
He gave to mis'ry all he had a tear; 

He gain'd from heav'n ('twas all he deen frievd, 


No farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread OY 
(There they, alike, in'trembling hope repoſe) | 
T he boſom ok his father and his God. 


XI. Scipio refloring the Captive Lady to ter Lover. 


T HEN, to bis glorious firſt eſſay in war, 5 
New Carthage fell; there, all = flower of Spit 
Were kept in hoſtage; a full field prefenting SE. 
For Scipio's generoſity to ſhine.—A noble virgin, | 
Conſpicuous "IE o'er hog "Re mm en | — | 
1 N F a3 
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Was aark' the general's prize. Elle, and bluſb'd; 
Young, freſh, and blooming like the morn. An eye, 
As when N blue ſky-trembles through ren 
Oft pureſt, white. A ſecret charm combinꝰd 
Her features, and infus'd inchantment through them | 
Her ſhape was harmovy—but eloquenſgde 
Beneath her beauty fails; which ſeem'd on dee HN. 
By nature laviſh'd « on ber, that, mankind | 
Might Tee the virtue of a hero tried: BEE >, 
Almoſt beyond the ſtretch of human [Ive 250 = 5 
Soft as ſhe paſs'd along, with downcaſt eyes, 
Where gentle forrow ſwell'd, and, now and be. 
Dropp'd o' er ber modeſt cheeks a eee 
The Roman legions languiſh'd, and hard war 
Felt more than pity: ev'n their chief himſelf; 

ö As on bis high tribunal rais'd he fat, t 
| - Turp'd from the dangerous fight; and; chidivg; 1 
Fis office ce, if by this gift they meant; ag 4; 8 0 
To cloud his glory in its very r 
de, queſtion'd of her birth, in edn actennt,; 
- i With tears and blufhes,. broken, Told her tale. | 

But when he found her royally deſcended; 
Ok her old captive parents the ſole joy; ITN 
And that-a hapleſs Celtiberian privce, N 
Hler lover and belov'd., forgot his chains, "ny 
1 His loſt dominions, aod for her alone g 
. Wept out bis tender ſoul;; ſudden" the heart 
Ot this young: conquering, loving, godlike Rowan, | 
Felt all the great divinity of virtue 55 
His wiſhing youth ſtood check'd, his tempring power, 
Reſtrain'd Ks kind. humanity. At once. 
* He for her parents and her lover call'd. 
The various ſcene imagine. Ho his -troox dy 
Look'd dubious on, and wender'd what. he meant; 3 
While, ſtreteh'd below; the trembling ſuppliants lay, 
_Rack'd by a fhouſand mingling: es 5 
Hope, jealouſy, diſdain, ſubmiſſion, grief, | 
, Anxiety, and love in every ſhape, wee. boy % 
FL. theſe as different-ſentiments 1 
As mix'd emotions, when the man divine | 
*” Fbus the dread-filence to the lover broke: : 
28 . _—_ are "ns J both charm'd. The right of 1 
5 x 3 ; A „ 48 
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Thy liberty and kingdom. Ia return, 


Ser, 1 3 E A DENG. „ 


Has put thy besütb dur caltledts: in wy 38 power; 
With whom I could in the moſt bed ties, 
Live out a happy life. But, know, that Roses, 
Their hearts, as well as enemies can conquer. 
Then, take her to thy ſoul; and, with her, take 1 
] aſk but this When you behold theſe eyes, oy 
Theſe charms with tranſport, be a friend to Rome. Ws 
Ecſatic wonder held the lovers mut; 2 
While the loud camp, and all the clufb'ring c. 2 ' 
That bung.around, rang with repeated outs. 


Fame took the alarm, and through reſounding” Spain | 


Blew faſt the fair report; which, more than arms, 
Admiring nations to the Romans gaia'd. 119349 


Ah. Pope 5 humorous Complaint zo: Dr. Ar bulbuot 7 4. 
| Inpertinence of : Seriblers, 3 


HUT, ſhut the door, good, Jobn \Leaigv'd; l ſaid: 2 
Tie up the knocker ſay I'm ſick I'm dead. 
The dog-ftar rages! nay, 'tis paſt a doubt, | 


All bedlam, or: Parndffis; igJet-ours © ny Ton 
Fire i in each eye, and papers in each hand. 
They rave, recite and madden round the land. W ak 


What walls can guard me, or what ſhades can hide? 
They pierce-my thickets; dhrough my grot they glide : : 


By land, by water; they rebew the charges 
They ſtop the chariot, and they board the barge. 
No place is facred; nat the church is free; 5 


— 


Even Sunday thives no Sabbath-day to me: 


Then, from the mint walks forth the man of 2 1 


7 Happy to catch me —juſt at dinner time.?“ 
Friend to my life! (which did not you prolong, 


The world had wanted many an idle ſong) 


What drop or 'voftrum can this plague remove? 

Or which muſt end me, a fool's wrath or love? 

A dire delemma !—either way I'm ſped = 

If foes, they write ; if friends, they read me dead. » 
Siez'd and tied down to judge, how wretched 1! 

Who can't be ſilent, and who will not liee 
To laugh were want of goodneſs and of grace 


: And to be grave exceeds all pow'r of 5 2255 5 
bit with ſad city; read „ 


n Wy; * 
— 


a 5 T&3$0& $6; arr. 


| with ſerious anguiſh and an aching bead 
= - "Then drop at laſt, but in unwilling ears, 
This ſaving counſel keep your piece nine years,” 
Nine years!“ (cries he, who high in Drury- Lane, 
Lull'd by ſoft zephyrs through the broken pane, 
Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before term ends, 
Oblig'd by hunger, — and requeſt of friends); 
ze piece, you think, is incorrect. Why take it: 
r Par all ſubmit jon; what you'd bave it make it,” 
7 „ e Nn ings. another's modeſt wiſhes bound 
My friendſhip, and a prologue, and ten pound. 
Pitholeon ſends to me—* you know his Grace: : 
7h I want a patron—aſk him for à place.? 
| % Pitholeon libell'd me?—* But her's A; letter. 
„ ik you, Sir, 'twas when he knew no better.“ 

+ © Blefs me! a packet !—* "Tis a Arapger fues ; ; 

. virgin tragedy, an orphan muſe,” + OG 
AI diſlike Med Furies death, and rage??? 

If I approve—* commend it to the Rage.” ? 

There, thank my ſtars! my whole commiſſion ends : 
The play'rs and I are, luckily, no friends. 
Fired that the houſe reject him Sdeath! In Finn, 

And ſhame the fools—Y our. int'reft, Sir, with Lintot.” 
0 © Lintot (dull rogue l) will think your. price too much. Ne 
© © Not if you, Sir, reviſe it and retouch.” _ | 
8 All my demurs but double bis attack? 
At laſt, be whiſpers ! Do, and we go. ſnacks.” * 
Glad of a quarrel, ſtraight i clap the door— - 
% Sir let me ſee you and your works no more,” | 
_ There are who. to y per ſon pay their n 
. 1 cough like Horace; and, thought lean am ſhort: . 
Ammon's great ſon one ſhoulder had too high: 
Such Ovid's noſe; and“ Sir you have an 0. — | 
Go on, obliging creatures; make me ſee 8 
N All that diſgrac'd my betters meet in me. 
Say for my comfort, languiſhing in bed, 
Juſt ſo immortal, Maro held his head; 
| And when [die be ſure to let me know _ 
e Homer TIE e * ag. 
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With pangs uvfelt before, unpitied and alone. 70 8 


* 
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1 XIII. FA PE" 


AUGHTER of Jove, relentleſs homer, 
D Thou tamer of the human breaſt, + 
Whoſe iron ſcourge and torturing hour, 

The bad affright, affli& the beſt ! „ , 
Bound in thy adamantic chain, 1 
The proud are taught to taſte of pain, | 

And purple tyrants vainly groan - 


When firſt thy fire-to ſend on earth - 
Virtue, his darling child, defign'd, 
To thee he gave t the heav'nly birth, 
And bad thee farm her infant mind. e 
Stern rugged nurſe ! thy rigid lore , 1 oh 
With patience many a year ſhe bore: 
What ſorrow was, thou badſt her know, 


And from her own ſhe learn'd to melt at other . 8 


Scar'd at thy frown. terrific, fly eh , INES; 
Self. pleaſing Folly 's idle brood, DET ery 
Wild Laugther, Noiſe, and NG” Joy, | 
And leave us leiſure to be good, TIER | 
Light they diſperſe, and. with them 8 
The ſummer Friend, the flatt'ring In vi 707 | 
By vain Proſperity receiv'd ; 


To her they vow their truth, and are de belie'd, 
Wiſdom, i in ſable garb array'd, 


Immers'd in rapturous thought profound, 


And Melancholy, filent maid, 

With leaden eye that loves the ground, 

Still on thy ſolemn ſteps attend: ELIE | 
Warm Charity, the gen'ral friend; „ „ oe 
With Juſtice, to herſelf ſeverez _ 1 
And Pity, dropping ſoft the ſadly- pleaſing tear. 


Oh, gently on thy ſuppliant's head, Se 
Dread goddeſs, lay thy chaſt'ning hand! 5 Py 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, . | 
Nor circled with the vengeful band | : 

(As by the impious thou art ſeen) 8 
Wich thund'ring W and threat'ning mien, ; va 
: ito 
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With n horror's funeral ery, 
Deſpair, and fell Biſeaſe, and ghalily Teeny. 


Thy form benign, Oh goddeſs, wear 3 ES | Sh 
Thy TG influence impart;z_ 5 
Thy philoſophic train be there, EOS 
; - Fo ſoften, not to wound, my bled," D 
The gen'rous ſpark, extin@, _—cz_ 
___ Teach me to love and to forgive; og 
Exact my own defects to ſcan; _ | 
| What others are, to feel; and know myſelf a man. 


92 . The Paſſions. | An Ops. 


HEN Muſic, henvenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early. Greece the ſung, 
The Paſſions oft, to hear her ſhell, _ . 
* 'Throng'd around her magic cell, * 
Exulting, trembling, raging, ier, CHIN 
Poſſeſs d beyond the muſe's painting. | 
By turns, t 7 05 felt. the glowing mind 
15 Dikurb'd, delighted, rais'd, refin'd; 
Till once, 'tis faid, when all were' re, 
Fill'd with fury, rapt, iaſpir d. 2 
From the ſupporting myrtles round Ro 
They ſnatch'd her inſtruments of Gig LES” 
And, as they oft had heard _—_— 
7 8 Sweet leſſons of her r 
1 Each (for madneſs rul'd the 6a) 
S Would prove his own expreſſive boxer. . 


Firſt, Fear, his hand, ! its ſkill-to 8 5 
Ry Amid the chords bewilder'd laid x 
And back recoil'd, he knew not et aab 5); 
Even at the ſound: himſelf had made. 


Next, Anger ruſh'd, his eyes on fire, b — 5 
12 lightnings own'd his ſecret ſtings. HATED 
n one rude claſh he ſtruck the Iyre—" 1 
And ſwept, with hurry'd bands, the firings. . 
With woful meaſures wan Deſp air— Me a, 2 5 
Lo ſullen ſounds his grief beguifs : 
A ſolemn, ſtrange, and mingl'd air; 
ITwas lad, by 8 1 t was wild,” 
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But thou, O Mayo: } with eyes ſo fair, 
What was thy delighted meaſure !. 
Still it whiſper'd promis'd olebſure, 
And bade the lovely ſcenes at diſtance hail. 
Still would her touch the ſtrain prolong; - 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She call'd on Echo, ſtill through all her ſong : 
And where her {ſweeteſt theme ſhe choſe, 
4 A ſoft reſponſive voice was heard at ev'ry cloſe : 
Aud Hope, enchanted, ſmil'd, and wav'd her golden hair: 
And longer had ſhe fung —but, with a ftrown, 
Revenge impatient roſe. | 
He threw his blood ſtain'd ſword in thunder down; 3 
And, with a withering look, 
The war-denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blaſt, ſo loud and dread; 
Were ne'er prophetic ſounds fo full of wo? 
And, ever and anon, he beat 
The doubling drum, with furious heat. 
And tho?, ſometimes, each dreary pauſe between, 
| DejeRed Pity at his fide, | 
| Her foul-ſubdning voice apply'd,. 
Yet ſtill he kept his wild unalter'd mien: #1 
While each ſtrain'd ball of bght—lcemn'd burſting. from 
his head. | 


Thy numbers, Jealouſy, to nought were 6x%; ; 
Sad proof of thy diſtreſsful ftate. 

Of differing themes the veering ſong was mix'd ; 
And,now, it courted Love; now, ꝛaving, call'd on Hate S 


With eyes up rais'd, as one infpir'd, IE 
Pale Melancholy ſat retir'd ; ” 
And, from ber wild ſcauetter'd ſeat, 195 
In notes by diſtance made more ſweet, 
Pour'd through the mellow horn her penſive ſou] : 
And, daſhing ſoft, from rocks around, ; 
| Bubbling runnels, Join the ſound. 2 
| K glades and glooms the el meaſure ſtole, 
Or o'er fome haunted ſtreams, with fond delay, 
(Round an holy calm diffuſing, 
Love of peace and lonely muſing) 
In hollow murmurs died away | | 
R But 


4 


. 


But, O, how alter'd was its ſorightlier tage! 
When Cheerfulneſs, a nymph of healthieſt hue, 
Her bow acroſs her ſhoulder flung, e 
Her buſkins gemm'd with morning dew, . 
Blew an inſpiring air, that dale and thicket rung, 
The hunter's call to Faun and Dryad known. 
The oak crown'd Siſters, and their chaſte- eyed Queen, 
Satyrs, and fylvan Boys were ſeen, 
Peeping from forth their alleys green: 
Brown Exerciſe rejoic'd to. hear; 


And Sport leapt up, and ſeiz'd his deachen ſpar, 


| Laſt came Joy's eeſlatic trial. 
He, with viny crown advancing, FT 


Firſt to the lively pipe his band adgrefs'd ; 
But ſoon he ſaw the briſk awakening vio), 
Whole ſweet entrancing voice be lov'd the beſt. 
They would have thought who beard the ſtrain, 
They ſaw in Tempo's vale, her native maids, 
Amid the feſtal ſounding ſhades, | 
To ſome unweary'd minſtrel dancing; . 
While, as his flying fingers kiſs'd the 1 4 
Love fram'd with Mirth a gay fantaſtic round, 
' (Looſe with her trefles ſeen, her zone unbound) 
And he, amidſt his frolic pla, ) 
As if he would the charming air repay, | 
Shook thouland odours Tye) his 475 wings. 


— 
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3z C I n 
1. Milion's Lamentation Bo the Loſs of his Sight. . 


JAL, holy light ! offspring of Heav'n firſt born! 
Or, of th' Eternal, coeternal beam! | 

May I expreſs thee unblam'd? fince God is light, 

And never but in unapproached light _ 

Dwelt from eternity ; dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright eſſence increate, 

Or, hear*ft thou, rather, pure ethereal ſtream, 

Whoſe fountain who ſhall tell? Before the ſun, - 

Before the heav'ns thou, wert, and at the voice 

Of God; as with a mantle didſt inveft 

_ 'The riſing world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formleſs infinite. 

Thee I reviſit now with bolder wing 

| Eſcap'd the Stygian pool, though long detain'd "3 
In that obſcure ſojourn; while in my flight -14 

Through utter and through middle darkneſs borne;” Lf 

With other notes than to the Orphéan lyre, | 

1 fung of Chaos and eternal Nighgt; 

Taugbt by the heav'nly Mule to venture down 

The dark deſcent and up to re-aſcend, _ ; 

Though hard and rare. Thee I reviſit ſafe, 

And feel thy ſavereign vital lamp; but thou 

Reviſit'ſt not theſe eyes, that roll in vain 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawnz 

So thick a drop ſerene hath quench'd their orbs, | 4 

Or dim diffuſion veil'd. Yet not the more NH * 

Ceaſe I to wander where the muſes haunt | 

Clear ſpring, or ſhady grove, or ſunny hill. 

Smit with the love of ſacred ſong ; but chief 287 | 

Thee, Sion, and the flow'ry brooks beneath "ns 
That waſh thy hallow'd feet, and warbling flow, —_ 

Nightly I viſit: nor ſometimes forget 

Thoſe other twofequall'd with me in fate, 
o were I equall'd with them in renown, 

Blind Thamyris, and blind Mæonides; 

And Tyreſias, and Phineus, prophets old.: 
| Te A TRE 
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Then feed on 888 that 1 move 
Harmonious numbers; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and, in ſhadieſt covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus, with the year 
_ Seaſons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the ſweet approach of even or morn, 
Or fight of vernal bloom, or ſummer's roſe, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine 
But clond inftead, and ever during daik | 
Surround me, from the cheerful ways of men 
- Cut off, and, for the book of knowledge _ | 
Preſented wich an univerſal blank 
Of nature's works, to me expung'd and ns 
And wiſdom, at one entrance, quite ſhut out. 
So much the rather, thou, celeſtial light, 
Shine inward, and the mand through all her powers 
Ixradiate; chere plant eyes; all miſt ſrom thence 
Purge and diſperſe; that I may ſee and tell 
Of things inviſible to mortal light. 


II. L*Altegro, or the Merry Man. 


CE NCE, loathed Melancholy ! | | 
Of Cerberus and blackeſt Midnight born, , 
In Stan. cave forlorn, 
Mongſt horrid ſhapes, and (bricks; and Gghts unboly 5 
Find out ſome uncouth cell, 
Where brooding Darkneſs ſpreads his jealous wings, 
And the night-raven ſings; | 
There under Ebon ſhades, and low-brow'd neg; 
As ragged as thy locks, | 
In dark Cimmerian deſart ever ie" 
| But come thou goddeſs fair and — 5 
In heav'n yglep'd Eophrofyne! A 
Aud, by men, heart-eaſing mirth; Hi nie 
| Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, ORE Eo 
With two-ſifter graces more 
| To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. - wt; 
* Haſte thee nymph, and bring with thee _ | | 
Jeſt ang youthful jollity, „ ; 
Quips and eranks, and wanton wilesz * 5 
5 1 and Rn, and wreathed Wilen 3 i 
HE Such 
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Such as ln on Hebe“ s cheek, | 15 
And love to live in dimple ſleek ; | 
Sport, that wrinkled Care Jaridens 3 

And Laughter, holding, both his ſides, 
Come! and trip it as you go 

Ou the light fantaſtic toe; 

And, in thy right. hand, lead with * 

The mountain nymph ſweet Liberty ; 3 
And, if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live wth thee 

In unreproved pleaſures free: 

To hear the lark begin. his flight, 

And, finging, ſtartle the dull Night, 

From bis watch-tower in the ſkies, 5 
Till. the dappled dawn doth riſe; | 
Then, to come in ſpite of. ſorrow, > 

And, at my window, bid good-morrow, 
Through the ſweet briar, or the vine, 

Or the twiſted eglantine: 

While the cock, with lively dia; 

Scatters the rear of darkaels thin, 
And to the ſtack. or the barn door, + 
Stoutly ſtruts his dames before: kD 
Oft lining how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouſe the ſluwb'ring morn, 

From the fide of ſome hoar hill, 

Through the high wood echoing rin: 

Some time walking not unſeen 

By hedge row elms, or hillocks green, 

Right againſt the eaſtern gate, 

Where the great ſun begins his ſtate, 

Rob'd in flames, and amber light, 

The clouds in thouſand liveries dight: 
While the ploughman near at hand, 1 
Whiſtles o'er the furrow?'d A 
And the milk maid ſingeth blythe, 20 
And the mower whets his ſcythe, 
And every ſhepherd tells his tale | 

; Under the hawthorn in the dale. 


Straight mine eye hath caught new pleafures, 


W the landſcape rou und it meaſures ** 
i 1 3 
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Ruſſet Tawns, and fallows grey, 1 * 

Where the nibbling flocks do ſtray; A 

Mountains, on whoſe barren breaſt 27 2 

The lab' ring elouds do often reſt; © © 

Meadows trim, with daifies pied; . 

Shallow 'brooks, and rivers wide. 

Towers and battlements it fees 

Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps ſome beauty lies, 

The Cynoſure of neighb'ring eyes. 

Hard by a cottage chimney fmokes, 

From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrfis met, 

Are at their ſavoury dinner ſet 

Of herbs, and other country meſſes, 

Which the neat-handed Phyllis dreſſes ; 

And then, in haſte her bower ſhe loaves, 

With Theſtylis to bind his ſheaves; | 

Or, if the earlier ſeaſon lead, - 
To the tann'd hay cock in the mead. 

Tow'red cities pleaſe us then, 

And the buſy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and batons bold, 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold; 

With flore of ladies, whoſe bright eyes 


Rein influence, and judge the prize 


Of wit or arms, while both contend 5 % 
To win her grace whom all commend. 


| * There let Hymen oft appear 


In ſaffron robe, with taper clear, 


Aud pomp, and feaſt, and revely, © 5 


With aſque and antique pageantry; 

Such fights as youthful poets dream 1 

On ſummer eve by haunted flfeam. 

Ihen to the welh trod ſtage anon, 2 5 
If Johnſon's learned ſuck be n. 
Or ſweeteſt Shakeſpeare, Fancy's ebild, l 


73 Warble his native wocd notes wild. 3 * 


; "Ape. ever, againſt eating cares, | 5h 
Lap me-in ſoft Lydian airs, 25 
Married to immortal verſe, Font a>: 
8 2 as s the e bf ung ha, N 
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In notes with f man by a wipäng Pork 
Ok linked ſweetneſs long drawn out, 
With wanton head and giddy cunning; 
The melting voice through mazes running; 
Untwiſting all the chains that tie 
The hidden foul of Harmony's: _ 
That Orpheus? ſelf may heave his head: 
From golden ſlumber on a bed 
Of heap'd Elyfian flow'rs, and hear 
Such ſtrains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite ſet free 
His half regain'd Eurydice. 
Theſe delights if thou canſt give, 
Mirth with thee L mean to live. 


III. On the Purſuits of Mankind. 


-ONOUR 50d ſhame from no condition riſe; 5 
Act well your part: there all the honour lies. 

3 in men, has ſome ſmall diff rence made 5 

One flaunts in rags; one flutters in brocade; 

The cobler apron d, and the parſon gown'd; 

The friar hooded, and the monarch ctewun'd. 

“% What ditfer more,” you cry, © than crown aud ul an 

Ill tell you friend -a wiſe man and a fool. „ 

You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, : - 

Or, cobler-like, the parſon will be drunk, * 

Worth makes the man, and wänt of it che fellow: 2 

The reſt is all but leather or prunell˖a. 
HBoaſt the pure blood of an illuſtrious race, 

In quiet flow from Lucrece to Luerece: 

But, by your fathers' worth if yours you rate, 

Count me thoſe only who were good and great. 

Go! if your ancient, but ignoble blood, 18 8809 

Has crept through ſcoundrels ever ſince the flood: 7 

Go ! and pretend your family is youngng g 

Nor own your fathers bave been fools fo ws. 

What can ennoble fots, or {l+ves, or cowards ? A 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. 
Look next on greatnels :; ſay where greatneſs lies, 

„ Where, but among the heroes and the wile 277 
Heroes are much the ſame, the point's retd. 
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The Whole 3 8 of their _ to find. | 

Or make an enemy of all mankind! . _ 1 * 
Not one looks backward ; onward din he Tees * 8 5 
Yet ne'er looks forward—yfarther than his noſe. | 
No leſs alike the politic and wiſe: 

All fly flow things, with circumſpective eyes. 
Men in their looſe unguarded hours they take: 
Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others weak. 
But, grant that thoſe can conquer; theſe can cheat: 
Tis phraſe abſurd to call a villain great. 

Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave, - g 
Who noble ends by noble means obtaias, . 
Or, failing, ſmiles in exile. or in chains; 

Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 

Like Socrates—that man is great indeed. 

What's fame —a fancy'd life in others byeath 5- 
A thing beyond us, ev'n before our death. 

All fame is foreign, but of true deſept3,.. © © 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart 1 
One ſelf approving hour whole years outweighs: 
Of flupid ſtarers and of loud huzzas 

And more true Joy, Marcellus, exil'd, feels, 

; Than Cxzſar, with a ſenate at his heels. - 

In parts ſuperior what advantage lies? 

Tell (for you can) what is R to be wiſe? 

Tis but to know how little can en 4 

To ſee all others“ faults, and feel our own ; 

Condemn'd in bus'neſs, or in arts, to — ik 

1 Without a ſecond, or without a judg 3 

„ Truths would vou teach, or ſave a finking land ? 

| All fear, none aid Jou, and few underſtand. | 

+ Painful pre-eminence + yourſelf to view _ 

Above life's weakreſs, and its comforts we... 
Bring, then, theſe bleſſings to a ſlrict account; 
Make fair deduQtions ; ſee to what they mount; 5 

Ho much, of. other, each i is ſute to coſt; 

How each, for other, oft i is wholly loſt 3 
How inconſiſtent greater goods with theſe "in, Hg 

How ſometimes life is. riſk'd, and always eaſe: 

Thiok And, if ſtill ſuch things thy envy call, 
, wouldli thou be the man to whom they fall 2 


* 


To 
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To Ggh for ribbands, if thou art ſo guy. | 
Mark how they. grace Lord Umbra or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life? | 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus' wife. | 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd ; 

The wiſeſt, brighteſt—meaneſt of mankind. 

Oc, raviſh'd with the whiſtling of a name, 

See Cromwell damn'd to everlaſting fame. . 
If all united thy ambition call, yup 
From ancient fiory—learn to ſcorn them, ai, 


IV. Alam and Eve's Morning hymn, 


H ESE are thy glorious works ! Parent of good ! 10 
Almighty ! thine this univerſal frame, 
Thus wond'rous fair: Thyſelf how wond'rous then, 
Unſpeakable ! | who ſit'ſt above theſe heavens, 
To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen EE | 
In theſe thy loweſt. works : yet theſe declare PETR = 
Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine, 
Speak, ye who'beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, 
Angels ! for ye behold him, and, with ſongs 
And choral ſymponies, day without night, 0 | 
Circle bis throne rejoicing. Ye in heaven! 
On earth „Join, all ye creatures, to extol 
Him rſt, him laſt, him midit, and without end. : 
Faireſt of ſtars ! laſt in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'f the ſmiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praiſe him in thy ſphere, 
While "oh ariſes, that ſwegt hour of prime. 5 
Thou, Sun! of this great world both eye and ſoul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater: ſound his praiſe 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb'|, 
And when high noon haſt gain'd, and when thou Faw, | 
Moon! that now meet'ſt the orient ſun, now fly'ſt, 
With the fix'd ſtars, fix'd in there orb that flies; 5 
And ye five other wand'ring fires ! that move 
In myſtic. dance, not without ſong; reſound 
His praiſe, who out of darkneſs call'd up light. 
Air and ye elements; the eldeſt birth | 
| Of Nature's womb, that, in quaternion, run 
Feppetual circle, multiform, r 
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And now all things, let your oesſeleſt change 
Vary to our great maker ſtill new praiſe, | 

Ve miſts and exhalations ! that now rife 

From hill or ſteaming lake, duſky or grey 

Till the ſun paint your fleeey ſkirts with gold, 
Is honour to the world's great Author rife; 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd f&y, . 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhow's, 
Rifing or falling, ſtill advance his praiſe. 
His praiſe, ye winds ! that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe ſoft or loud : : and wave your tops ye pines: 

With every plant, in ſign of worſhip wave. 


-  - Fountaits ! and ye that warbling as ye flow, 


| Melodious marmurs, warbling, tune his = 
Join voices all ye living ſouls, Ye birds, 
That, finging, up to heaven. gate aſcend, 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praiſe, 
Ye that in waters glide ;' and ye that walk «5 
The earth, and ſtately tread or lowly creep! 
Witneſs if I be filent, morn vr even 
To hill or valley, fountain or freſh ſhade, Deny 
Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe, 
Hail ! univerſal Lord !- Be bounteous ftik; 
To give us only good; and if the night 
Have gather'd ought of evil, or conceal d-— 
Diſperle it, as now light diſpels the dark, 


V. Parting Hector and Andromache, 


— 
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ECTOR now paſs'd, with ſad roſagirig heart, 


Jo ſeek his ſpouſe his foul's far dearer part, 
At his he ſought her; but he ſought in vain: 
She, with one maid'of all her menial train, Fi 770 
Had thence retir'd; and, with her ſecond j Joys 
The young Aſtyanax, the hope of Troy, 
Penſive ſhe ftood on llion's tow'ry height, 
|  Beheld the war, and. ficken d at the ſight: 
There her ſad eyes in vain her lord explore, 
Or weep the wounds—her bleeding country bore. 
Hector this heard, returnꝰd without delay: 
Swift through the town, he took his former way, 
Through fireets of palaces and walks of ates 
Oe the mourner at the Scan gate. 
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With haſte to meet him ſprung the joyful fair, 
His blameleſs wife, Attion's wealthy heir. 
The nurſe ſtood near; in whoſe embraces preſs'd, 
His only hope, hung, ſmiliog, at her breaſt; 
Whom each ſoft charm and early grace adorn; | 
Fair as the new born ſtar that gilds the morn. 
Silent the warrior ſmil'd; and, pleas'd, reſign'd 
To tender paſſions all his mighty mind. 8 
His beauteous princeſs caſt a mournful Iook, 
Hung on his hand, and then, dejected, ſpoke. 
Her boſom labour'd with a boding ſigh, 
And the big tear toad trembling in her eye. : 
« Too daring prince ! ah ! whether Joſt thou run? 8 
Ah! too forgetful of thy wife and ſon ! | 
And think'ſt thou not how wretched we nb ok 2 
A widow I, an helpleſs orphan he! 
For, ſure, ſuch courage length of life denies 3 
And thou muſt fall, thy virtue's ſacrifice... 
Greece in her angle heroes ſtrove in vain; 
Now hoſts oppoſe thee—and thou mutt be ſlain. 
Oh grant me gods ere Hector meets his doom, 
All I can aſf5of heaven—an early tomb! 
So ſhall my days in one ſad tenour run, 
And end with ſorrows as they firſt begun. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ſhare— 
_ Oh! prove a huſband's and a parent's care. 
That quarter moſt the {ki]ful Greeks annoy, 
Where yon wild fig trees join the wall of Toy: ü 
Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have giv' 'n, 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from heav'n. 
Let others, in the field their arms employ; 
But ſtay, my Hector, here, and guard his Troy. We 
The chief reply'd—* That poſt ſhall be my care 3 
Nor that alone, but all the works of war. 
How would the ſons of Troy, in arms edward 4 
And Troy's proud dames, whoſe garments ſweep the 
ground, 7 
Attaint the luſtre of my FOR name, 
Should Hector baſely quit the field of fame ! 1 
My early youth was bred to warlike pains: 
My ſoul * me to the martial plains. + og 
BO „ 


8 


2% 
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Still foremoſt let me and, to guard the throne, — _ 
Io ſave my father's honour and my own.— 
Vet come it will! the day decreed by fates! 
(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates!) 
The day when thou, imperial Troy - muſt bend, 
Muſt ſee thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 
And, yet, no dire preſage ſo wounds a 65 ms; 
My mother's death, the ruin of my kind, 
Not Priam's hoary hairs defil'd with gore, 
Not all my brothers gaſping on the ſhore, 
As thine, Andromache !—Thy griefs I dread ! 
I ſee thee trembling, weeping, captive led, 
In. Argive looms our battles to deſign, 
And woes, of which ſo large a part was thine. 
There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 
They cry—“ Behold the mighty HeQor's wife!“ 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to ſee, 
Embitters all thy woes, by namivg me. | 
The thoughts of glory paſt, and preſent ſhame, : 
A thouſand griefs, ſhall waken at the name 5 
_ May I lie cold before that dreadful day, p 
Freſs'd with a load of monumental clay! 
= Thy Hector, wwpt in everlaſting ſleep, 
1 Shall neither hear thee ſigh, nor ſee thee weep.” 
8 Thus having ſpoke, th illuſtrious chief of Troy 
1 Stretch'd his fond arms to claſp the lovely boy. 
ue babe clung, crying, to his nurſe's breaſt, 
3 Scar'd with the dazzling helm and nodding creſt, 
With ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil'd, 
4 And Hector haſted to relieve his child; | | 
= The glitt'ring terrors from his brows unbound, 55 5 
And plac'd the beaming helmet the ground. N 
= Then kiſs'd the child; and lifting high in er, | 
| | Thus to the gods preſerr'd a parent's pray'r, | E 
| O thou, whoſe glory fills th' ethereal Lowe | 
| And all ye deathleſs pow'rs l. protect my ſon! 
I Grant him like me, to purchaſe juſt renown, 
__ To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, | 
| 


' ow 


7 


Againſt his country's foes the war to wage, 
And riſe the Hector of the future age. 

So, when triumphant from ſucceſsful . 
Of heroes Jain, he bears the reckin' le, 
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Whole hoſts: wy hail Par with deſerv'd * aociaim,/ 
And ſay— This chief tranſcends his father's de; 5 
While, "lee amidſt the general ſhouts of Troy, 
His mother's conſcious heart o*rrflows with f Joy. * 
He ſpoke: and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Reſtor'd the pleafing burden to her arms. 
Soft on her fragrant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 
Huſh'd to repoſe, and with a ſmile ſurvey' d. 
The troubPd pleaſure ſoon chaſtis'd with fear, 
She mingled with the ſmile—a tender tear, 
The ſoften'd chief with kind compaſſion view'd, 


And dry'd the falling. drops; 3. and thus purſu“ ” ? | 


_ « Andromache! my ſoul's far better part! 

Why with ungimely ſorrow heaves thy heart ? 
No koſitile hand can antedate' my doom, 

Till fate condemn me to the flent tomb; 5 

Fix'd is the term of all the race of earth ; 

And ſuch the hard condition of our birth." 

No force can then reſiſt, no flight can ayes. 

All fink alike, the fearful and the brave. 
No more but haſten to thy taſks at home; 
There guide the ſpindle,” and didect the ig 
Me glory. ſummons to the martial ſcene ; 2 
The beld of combat is the ſphere for mmm: 

Where heroes war, the foremoſt place I a 5 

5 he firſt in danger, as the fi ſt in Fame 01 - 1 
Thus having laid, th' undaunted chief” reſumes 


Hy tow'ry belmet, black with ſhading 8 IE | 


His princeſs parts with a prophetic ſigh, 
Unwilliog parts, and oft reverts her ., 
That fiream'd at ev'ry look; then, moving flow, * 
Sought her own palace, and Indulg 0d her wo. 
There, while her tears deplor'd the god-like man, 
Through all her train the ſoft infection ran; 
he pious maids their mingled forrows ſhed, 
5 And mourn'd the living Hector 28 the dead. 


TOBN GILPIN was A citizen | 


Of credit and renown; 1 


21 


| A train band cantain eke was he” DE 5+, 
Of famous Londoa town. FF N 
FEES: 


I  Facetious 5 ory of. IJ John Che. 5 . _ 7 
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Juohn . OY ſaid, to hex: dear— : 
Though wedded we have been 
Theſe twice ten tedious 

No holiday have ſeen. 


T 18 our Sn 


And we will then repair 


3 : Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 0 


All in a chaiſe and pair. 


5 ne My ſiſter and my ſiſter's child, o 
Wer Myſelf and children three, 
| Will fill the chaiſe; ſo you muſt ride. 


On horſeback after we.“ 


. Ile foon reply 4 do adinice. 


OF womankind but one; 


And you are ſhe, my deareſt dear, 


* here fore it ſhall be. . 


— 


1 am a linen · draper . 
As all the world does 1 ; Fig 
And my good friend Tom Calender, 8 


Will lend his horſe to go. . 


Quoth Mrs Gilpin— | That's wall faid ; 


And, for that wine is dear, 


We will be furni(h'd with our own, 


Which i is ſo bright and clear.“ 


Jobo. Gilpin bid bis loviog wiſe ; 5 


O'erjoy'd was he to find, 


That though on pleaſure ſhe was bent, 


She had a frugal mind. 


But yet was not allow'd. 


' To drive up to the door, leſt all _ 


Should ſay 1 that ſhe was proud. 


83 three doors off the chaiſe was b, 


- Where they did all get in; 


2 0 : = Six precious ſouls ;- and all agog 


70 daſh throogh thick and e. 's 


* 
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=. 7 ; The morning came, the ee was brought, 1 505 
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3 | \ 
8 went the with. fic went the wheels, . 
Were never folks ſo glad; Lk dt + 
The ſtones did rattle unde rneatlh, 155 f 
As if Cheapfide were mad. 


John Gilpin at is horſe's” TE VV 
, Seiz'd faſt the flowing mane, . 

And up he got in haſte to ridl e 

But ſoon came down again. VV 


For ſaddle tree ſcarce reached had be, 


| His journey to begin, , a „„ * 
When, turning round his face, he law oe f1½2 


Three cuſtomers come . 


85 down "P came ; for loſs of time, 3 4 Bos 
Althdugh it griey'd C 5 

Yet loſs of pence, full well he knew, ,  ' - i 
Would grieve him fill much more. — nl 


| Twas loop before the cuſtomers . 8 

Were ſuited to their mind. J 

When Betty ſcream'd into bis , 2 TOR, | Os 
\ 'The wine is left behind. N W 1 


God lack! 1 quoth he; « yet bring it me, „ 9 
My learthern belt Recwilg“ N 8 e | 

In which 1 bear my truſty TROrg. 
When 1 do exerciſe.“ 


Now Mrs Gilp in—careful foul ! | 
Had two ae bottles found, e eee Fs Bate LL 

To hold the liquor which the lord, e ee 
And keep i it ſafe and ſound. , 


Each bottle had two wur err... 
Through which the belt he drew „ = 

He hung one bottle on each fide,  ', * f 
To N his balance true. 8 5 Wh 


„* 


wh 
% 


Then, over all, that he might be e 

Equipp'd From top to toe; Rs = 

His long red cloak, well bruſh'd and neat, SET = 

Tn. R throw. e 7% 
1 2 7 . | Now - 7 | 


= 


ck 
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Now fee bier mounted once again, „ 
1 Upon his nimble ſteed. | 

Full lowly pacing o'er the hone, . 
1 With caution and good A 


| Bot bodies ſoon a ſmoother wo” 

> => _ Beneath his well ſhod feet, 

| The ſnorting beaſt began to trot, 
Which gall'd him in his ſeat. 


8e 8 e and ſoftly,” John did cry; 5 152 „ 
But John he cry'd in vain; 5 5 9 5 

| - That trot became a gallop ſoon n 

, * I Inn fpite of curb. or SOS VVV 

80 Rooping down, as ke: needs mult. 8 ; 2. 
Who cannot fit. upright, . 


a He graſp'd the mane with both bis hands, . K =] 
i And eke with all his might. 1 2 ä 
Auer went Gilpin, neck or e yu ES 
4 Away went hat and wi g 


II little dreamt when he let out, : 4 f 8 by 3 
Of running ſuch a rig. TTF 


* he horſe, Who never had before f. 
|, _- Been handled in this kind, . 
YH Affrighted fled; and, as: he 2h FVV 

Left a the world bebind. 9 I A 


— 


The ind did blow, the: een did an,. e 

Like ſtreamer long and gay.j os 5 

Tul, loop and button e e n 
At laſt ĩt flew away. 1 


3 * 1 — 1 


5 ben might all bete well diſcern - N 
The bottles he had ſſungz; oft 155 e | 

A bottle ſwinging at each St,” [hs 

. d has been ſaid or Mt 


* — 
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| Ande ev'ry ſoul red a V 1 do 3 * Fa 0 
1 n he could bawl. UE et 


, — 
= 
* 8 * . br "9 
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| Away went Gilpin—whk Dot be DEE 
His fame ſoon ſpread around g- 
He carries weight he rides a race 

Tis for a thouſand pound | 1 110 


5 Kee Qin, as s faſt as he drew near | 
Twas wonderful to vie, . AI 64 03 
How, in a trice, the curngike-men 215 

Their Rs wide open threw. CAT 6 


% 


And now, as he-went bowing down © 


His reeking head full low, © Wet 8 TRE 


Ine bottles twain behind his back, 
Were ſkatter'd at a blow. 


Down ran the wine into the road, 92565 i Y 
| Moſt piteous to be feen. d UL . b 
And made his horſe's flanks to ſmoke, | 

As he had baſted been. 


| But Rill he ſeem'd to carry weight, ſe f 


With leathern girdle brac%d; 300 8 
For ſtill the bottle necks were iet Sik 
Both dangling. at his waiſt. 


-Thas all through merry maten, 9 4 
Theſe gambols he did play, 

Until he came unto the Wan 
Of Edmonton ſo gay. 


« 8 3 48 
v5 . 


And there he threw. the. Waſh about O 1k 6 es 


On both ſides of the Way, 
Juſt like unto a trunqling oP, + 
Or a wild gooſe at play. 


jt 


At Edinbnton, his loving. TY 1 
From the balcony, ſp ies wr 
Her tender huſband, wond'ring much 
To ſee how he did dee. 


Stop, gon John. Gain: = here's the houſe? 
hey all at once did er & 


The dinner waits, and We. are ird! 1” 4 
Said ä 80 am I! N x16 ts 


2 pr & 1 — 


"Ds 
* 5 4 F . . n ' A... 
*. \ 1 8 f 


H 


" Fm 
bw hd 
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But an 4 his "TE was not a ai n ata! 224 
5 Inclin'd to tarry there DM 8 95 
For why ?—his owner had a „ . 
„ Full ten miles off, at Ware. | ans vn 


2 


80 like an arrow ſwift enn, nn el nf 5 
Shot by an archer ſtrong; V | 
80 did he 5 Sprung * to CF 


8 went it Gilpin on t of 8 2 th e 
And fore againſt his will, 
Till at his friend's, Tom Steger, 1 


px 


- His horſe at laſt ſtood ſtill. 85 AED 1 
V jy Callender, ſurpris'd to ſee | ttt dg 5 
His friend in ſuch a trim bn ye 


| Laid down his pipe, flew to the gots, n 
And thus aceoſted bim ed ions tl... 


Ye What news, what news *—the ridings wel; 3 
Make haſte and tell me all; 

5 why bare- headed you are ene, ee 
Or why you come at alle? e 


. Now Gilpin had a olocfhin- wit, . 

5 And lov'd a timely jokez ._ oo 

- And thus unto Tom Callender, 8 
In merry ſtrains, he ſpoke e 


5 


* 1 come becauſe your horſe would come, 


= e well forebode, | | m : 
= My hat and wig will N be herelz r N e | 
They are upon the road“... 
Tom Callender, right. glad to end Nee IN 
His friend in merry pin, 
4570 d him not a ſingle word. 4 


— 


But to the houſe went . * . 


| Whence firaight he came wich at and % 
A wig that droop'd behind, My 
F A hat not much the worſe for wers GS FO 55 
- Each comely i in its kind, bole mnt 


48 . 
. Mens 


— 
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: He held FW up, and; i in his turn, 5 43245 fe et 

Thus ſhow'd his ready witi - 

My head is twice as big as yours © TY 
They therefore needs muſt fit. EO ON 


But let me ſcrape the dirt away 

Tuhat hangs about your face: 

And ſtop and eat — for well you 1 We 
Be in a hungry caſe | * 8 80 n 


Said Joha— It is my 8 days eee hop. 
And folks would gape and _ Nee etur 

If wife ſhould dine at Edmonton, 1d e nd EG 
And 1 ſhould dine at Ware. 
Then, ſpeaking to the horſe, he a Ennio WE 
J am in haſte to dine, 195 ERS 1 
Twas for your pleaſure you came here, FFT 
Vou ſhall go back for mine.. i 


Ah! luckteſs word and bootleſs bead, Wm . 


* a4 9 5 
Feen 


For which he paid full dear; ee e 
For, while he ſpoke, a braying 4% 7 a 
3 fing moſt loud and clear "7 TERROR o VVV 
Whereat his horſe did ſnort, as if | 1 S Is wy Vs, Fat = 
He heard a lion roar; —- SOT EO og q 


f 

And gallop'd off, with all his might, V 
As he had done before. 5 „ | 
| Ava went Gilpin —and away 95 . . > Mf F 
: Went Gilpin's hat aod wiggg 
He loſt them ſooner than' a6 Arn „„ 
For why They were too big. F 


| Now Gilpin's wife, when. ſhe had ſeen 6; 
Hler huſband poſting down. . AGE UF 

= * the country far away „ 0 hr ran 7 
1 She dals out half a crown : .. 4 1 ads F 
| And thus unto the youth ſbe fed rk s 7, 1 
That drove them to the bell, Ha | | 
4 This (hall be yours, when you. bring x beck, | 
MEN kuſbavd * and e 


wet 2 "ey: : 7 * 
; * * * 


To 
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be Sw did. 1 408 TIS they mat; 2277 l OR 
He tried to ſtop John's horſe n 264 
B ſeizing faſt the flowing rein; BY: 7381. 


But only made things! worſe 5 ; 8 


— 


> For, not performing what be meant K 

And gladly would have done, 5 Exh it 5 

He, thereby, frighled Gilpin's ill a 
And made him faſter run. 1 


Away went Gilpin and away 5 5 

Went poſt - bey at his heels: 1 . 

Tbe poſt-boy's horſe right glad to wit n 
The lumber of the wheels. e . 


Six gentlemen upon the road, „ 
Thus ſeeing Gilpin fly, Rh 8 404 See 1 
With poſt· boy ſcamp' ring in the rear, 1 3 

They rais d the eee 1 2606 to PEG 2 


\ 


= Stop thief! t—ftop: thief !—a highnayman „ 

Mot one of them was mute . _ * | 

1 = So they, and all that paſs'd 2 wr, . 
©, Soon Join'd i in the purſuit, V 


But all the turnpike gates. again „ 
Flew open in ſhort n "x EE Dies. 

The men ſtill thinking, as before, C 
That Gilpin rode a race; 5 + Rt 11 


And ſo he: did, and won it 100 1 5 | EY 775 
For ke got Krſt to toren; 2 1 Totes £3: ON 
Nor ſtopp'd till where he firſt. got *. 
He did again get down. "£4 i 


' Now let us ang Long live the king, Sits rd 

. »And Gilpin, long live nge? % OR 1 
And when he next does ride abroad, C 

e hs 5 1 


10 7 > — } N 4 2 


PEE VII. The Creation 1 the Wars, . 
FAW the Son N bb : re 5 


On*his: great expedition 1 now POO . 0 


Sirt with omnipotence, with radiance ones A wy 
18; pgs divine: bekience and love” ON 


1 amen 


- 
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Immenſe, Me all his Father in bim . „ 4 od” 
About his chariot numberleſs were A EO. ET t 
Cherub and ſeraph potentates and thrones, | +. VVV 
And virtues; winged ſpirits and chariots wing'd - e 
From the armoury of God: where ſtands of od 
Myriads, between two brazen mountains nog li 
Againſt a folemn day, harneſs'd at hand. W | 
Celeſlial equipage! and now came Forth REI ds Ek es 
Spontaneous, for within them ſpirit. Sd; i 2H A 
Attendant on their Lord: heav'n open'd ow Fi 
Her ever during gates, harmonious ſound: Ae 
On golden bin es moving, to Jet-forth- © | 25 - 44 
The King of Story, in bis powerful Word e 
And Spirit, coming to create new worlds. „ 
On heav'nly ground they Rood and from the FEE n 
bey vie w'd the vaſt-immeaſurable abyſ s 
Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wid yi = 
Up from the bottom turn'd by farioos Winds: =_ 
And ſurging waves, as: mountains to:affanlt 7 7 = 
7 Heay? ns height, and with the centre mix the pole. 1 
Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace „„ 
8210 then th?.omnific Word, your diſcord end j—' * 
Nor flay*d:;: but on the wings An i 4% 
_ Vplifted, a ia paternat glory rode if 
Far into Chaos, and the:world ein; wr b p51 es " 2M 
For Chaos heard his voice; him all his 8 e 
Follow'd in bright 8 to behold . e 
Creation, and the wondeis of his might... PESOS 12 .- > 
Then ftay'd»the fervid wheels, and in his hdl „ 
a He took the golden compaſſes, prepare ws he 
In God's eternal ſtore; to circumſcribe. F 
This univerſe, and all created things: of * 
One foot he center'd and the other turn'd K's TREE 
Round through the vaſt profundity e | 


And faid, Thus far extend, thus far thy _ 1: 40 8 
This be thy juſt cireumferenge, O world! : 28 | i 
Thus God the heav'n created, thus the ee S.< -* ol 


Matter unform'd and void! Darkueſs 


Cover'd th?. abyſs : but on the watery: calm 12 * 
His brooding wings the Sp'rit of God outſpread, © 0 5 
And vital virtue infus'd, and vital warmth: - 3 
. the fluid dal; but depen parg's 2 25 


— 
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The black, tartareous; auld infernal es, FO 
Adverſe to life: then founded, then cong lob'd 
Like things to like; the reſt to ſeveral place . 
Diſparted; and between, ſpun out the ait; 
N earth, ſelf balanc'd, on Fer centre hung. e 


VIII. . Overthrow of the Rebel Angels: 5 


$ eke the Son 7 and into terror ebang'd 
His countenance, too ſevere to be bebeld, Io 
And, full of wrath bent on his enemies. ; 

At once, the four ſpread out their ſtarry wings, 
With dreadful ſhade contiguous; and the orbs. , 
Of his fierce chariot roll'd, as with the enk 

Of torrent floods, or of a numerous hoſt. 
He on his 1 impious foes, right onward drove, 
Gloomy as night. Under his burning wheels 
The ſtedfaſt empyrean ſhook throughout, ö 
All but the throne itſelf of God. Tull ſooon 
Among them he arriv'd ; in his right band © 
ans ten thouſand thunders, which he ſent” 

Before him, ſuch as in their ſouls infixed 

Plagues. They, aſtoniſh'd, all reſiſtance loſt, | 

All courage: down their idle weapons: dropt: . 

Oer ſhields, and helms, and helmed heads, he rode, 7 
Ok thrones and mighty ſeraphim proftrate, — 
That with'd the mountains, now, might be again 
"Thrown on them, as a ſhelter from his irre. 
Nor leſs on either fide, tempeſtuous fel! 
His arrows, from the the fourfold - vilage four 
Diſtinct with eyes, and from the living wheels | 
Diſtinct alike with multitude of eyes: 
One fpirit in then rul'd; and every eye 
<Glar'd lightning, and ſhot forth pernictous fire 
Among the accurs'd, that wither'd all their frengrh, 
And, of their wonted vigour, left then orain'd, 
Exhauſted, ſpititleſs, afflicted, falbn. | 

_ Yet half bis frength he put not forth; but eck 
His thunder in mid volly: for he Weent, 11 
Not to deſtroy, but root them out of heav'a, e 
The overthrown he rats'd; and, as a herd 
Of goats or timorous flock together . 

, Drove them before ny e a 
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With terrors, 1 with fur ĩes, to the 8 1 

And cryſtal wall of heav'n; which e f 

Roll'd ede and a ſpacious gap diſclos'd | 

©  Jnto the waſteful deep. The monſtrous ficht 

L Struck them with horror backward ; but far * 
Vrg'd them behind, Headlong thenſelves they 2 880 
Down from the verge of heav'n: eternal wrath 
Burnt after them to the bottomleſs W 


IX. Alexander's Feaſt ; or The Pozoer of Mer. 
An Ode. for Si Cecilia's Day. 


WAS. at the royal feaſt for Perſia won Fg 8 
1 By Philip's warlike mm br BONE? 
Aloft ia fal fate, oa et on TT 
The god-like hero ſat _ FFF 
On his imperial (ge: IE RE, 
His valiant peers were-plac'd ads N 
Their brows with roſes and with myrtle bound: EE ce 
So ſhould deſert in arms be crown'd, . 
The lovely Thais, by his fide, © _ Hrs e 
| Sat like a blaoming eaſtern bride, „ enn ol 
In flower of youth, and beauty's 1 A 
Happy, happy, happy pair: 
\ | None but the brave, 4 6 gt SEM 
None but e ons ao; ag lh. 
None but the brave. deſerves the fair. WALES 
1 eee © + © +15) 
Amid the tuneful choir, | 
With flying fingers touch'd the tyre: L 
The trembling; notes aſcend the ſky, 
8 And heav'nly joys joſpire. | Ev 
The ſong began from Jove, Ef 
Who left his blisful ſeats above; 35 
Such is the pow'r of mighty be 9. 8 with 
A dragon's fiery form bely'd the god: - / 75 
Sublime on radient ſpheres he rode 
When he to fair Olympia preſs dz: 
Then round her ſlender, waiſt he curl' d, 5 | 
And ſtamp'd an image of himſelf, a forendian of then . 
The liſt'ning crowd admire. the lofty found ; 
A preſent deity, they ſhout around 
A eie i, the vaulted . rebound, | i 
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With 
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„ ; With ravidb'd ears, *þ 4 vic + 21 75 25 ©] wenn 
Pde monarch hears; as 5 Hen t 3555 £27 


: 3 Affects to nod, | $4 x 200 A. — H 7 $5 G 
| And ſeems ito. hake the ſpheres. > 7 $7 = [295 2 41 2 


x The praiſe 'of Bacchus, then, the ſweet 58 bus; 
* Of Bacchus, ever fair aud Ever Young. OE 
The jolly god in triumph comes 
Sound the trumpets ;:.beat- the e 8 
| by ; Fluſh'd with a. FERN grace, 5 
le ſhows bis honeſt face. PAST, 
Now give the hautboys . IIS —— > e 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
_ Deluking 3 joys did firſt ordain: "wt any 
Bacchus bleſſings are a tteaſure Wia 
0 is the ſoldier's pleaſure: 1 
*Rich-the. treafure,- oO 
Sweet the pleaſure }... 5 Re F . 


- Smeet 3 is pleaſure after pain. . I, 55 br 8 * 


Sootb'd with the ſound; king | grew vain 5 
"Fought! all his battles o'er again; TELE ISS 
And thrice heroutedall his foes, an Atbrieebet flew the fa + 
The maſter ſaw the madneſs W 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 8 1 _ op be 

And, while he heaven and earth defyid, 
_ Chong'd his hand and check his e. 4 2 | 
He choſe a'mournfulmuſey 7 
ES Soft pity ta infuſe: FCC 


„ © 5% 1 E 8 0 R Par l. 


comes! 


3 


Aſſumes the a 2 4 1 oy? r 


He ſung Darius, great and good, - Of Aga REI. 
Buy too fevere @ fat, Le TE 
* Falln, fall'n, fall'n, fall'n, e e | 
Fall'n from his bigh _ 5 e 
5 e welt' ring in his blood: e 
Deſerted, at his utmoſt need, 333 
. thoſe his former bounty Jed, en. 
On the bare earth expos'd he "OP 4; =" 
Bate not a friend to cloſe his my A 
With downcaſt looks the ee e far, , 
er in his alter'd foul, . gf” 
The various turns of fate beiss; V 
i Ad, now and then, 2 ſigh he tele; 
27 n : tears begen to How.” 85 e 
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Beer. vill. IN READING. „ 


The wighty nb ſmil'd to 600 VVV 
That love was in the next dares: | 4 
»Twas but a kindred ſound to move; oh 
Fo pity melts the mind to love. 2 - 7. 

Softly ſweet, in Lydian meaſures, WEE FEI. + 
Soon he ſooth'd bis foul to pleaſures _ ; — 9 
War, he ſung, is'toil and trouble; W *, 

Honour but an empty bubble; ä _ 

Never ending, ſtill beginning, FEED 

3 Fightiag ſtill, and ſtill deſtroying, 1 :: 8 
If the world be worth thy winning, or „ 
8 Think, O think it worth enjoying? 1 
Lovely Thais ſits beſide thee; ; 7 + 
Take the good the gods provide the. WS 

The many rend the ſkies with loud applauſe: J 15 
So love was crown'd; but muſic won the cauſe.— 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, - 
Gaz'd on the fair” Fs. | Ml 
Who caus'd his care, „ + 

And ſigh'd and look'd, ſigh'd ad lock d, 

Sigh'd and look'd, and fgh'd again: 

At length with love and wine at once Rk | | 
The vanquiſh'd victor—ſunk upon her breaſt. . 


Now, ſtrike the golden lyre again; 35 e 
A louder yet, and yet a louder ſtrain: 
Break his bands of lep aſſunder, : 
And rouſe him, like a rattling 8 of thunder. | 
Hark! hark the horrid ſound” n 
| Has rais'd up his head, . AY 
As awak'd from the Sends 
And, amaz'd he ſtares around. e 
Revenge, revenge! Timotheus crie | 1." 
See the furies ariſe! i 4 
See the ſnakes that they rear, FOES Sh 
How they hils in their hair, BT 
And the ſparkles that flaſh from their e „ 1 
Behold a ghaſtly band, 757 Fo _ 
Each a torch in his band! 3 | 
Tbeſe are Grecian ghoſts, that in battle were + fling 
| And, unbury'd, remain | | 
Loglorious on the plain. e $0 IE > 
7 A... Sies : 


/ 


. 


e i b 8 8 0 Ns 
. Give the vengeance due : 
* . __——To the valiant crew. 
Behold ! ! -how they toſs their toithes « on | high, 
Hao they point to the Perſian abodes, 
And glitt'ring temples of their hoſtile gods 
'T he princes applaud, with a furious joy; 
And the king ſeiz d a 1 ** you to o defray 
Iuhais led the W, 
I To light him to his prey; 
Aud, like another Helen—6 "d another r. 


"os, long ago | 

Ere heaving bellows learn'd to blow, 
- While organs yet were mute; 
Timotbeus to his beexthing flute . 


And ſounding lyre, 5 
” Could {well the ſoul to rage or kindle fo defire, 5 
At laſt, divine Cicilia came, 


8 of the vocal frame, 8 
The Tweet enthuſiaſt, from her ſacred ſtore, 
Enlarg'd the. forme: narrow. bounds, '_ . 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds, | _ | 
W ith | nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown : - 
He rais'd a mortal to the ſkies; _ 
She drew an 5 down. RT 
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Y 5 be good for any thing, Lam ſure the reality is | 1 


| that which he is not, but becauſe he thinks it good to 


be any thing, is really to be what he would ſeem to be. 


have it not, it is moſt likely he will be diſcovered > 


5 rincing, and carries its ow light and evidence along - 


OE 


other. Therefore if any man think it convenient to 
ſeem good, let bim be ſo indeed; and then his goodneſs 


ran m. | 
LESSONS. IN SPEAKING: 


SECTION I frets ge 
krone or Tur rorrir. 
1. 'On Truth bond Incegrily, 55 A | i 


RUTH and integrity have all the advantages of _ 
appearance, and many more. If the ſhow of any 


better, for why does any man diſſemble. or ſeem to be 


have the qualities he pretends to? for, to caunterfeit . 
and diſſe mble, is to put on the appearance of ſome real __ 
excellency. Now the beſt way for a-man to* ſeem to 


Beſides, it is often as troubleſome to ſunport the pre- 
tence of a good quality, as to have it; and if a man 


want it; and then all bis labour to ſeem to have it is 
loſt. There is ſomething unnatural in painting, which 
a {kilful eye will eaſily diſcern from native beauty and 


It is hard to penbante ad IN part he : "for, . 
trath- is not at the bottom, nature will always be endea- 
vouring to return, and will betray herſelf at one time or 


will appear to every one's ſatisfaction: for truth is con- 


with i it; and will not only commend us to every man's 
IN, X 2 e conſcience, 
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hypocrite hath 


ehifoeicnice, but, iel is bel more, to God, 110 
fearcheth our hearts. 80 that, upon all accounts, ſin- 


5 cerity is true wiſdom, Particularly, .as to the affairs of 
this world; integrity hath many advantages over all the 


artificial Seda of diffiwulation and deceit. It is much 


the plainer and exfer, much the ſafer and more ſecure 


Way of dealing in the world; it hath leſs of trouble and 


df cdlty, of entanglement and perplexity, of danger and 
hazard, in it; it is the ſhorteſt and neareſt way to our 
end, carrying us thither in a ſtraight line 3-and will hold 


out, and lat longeſt. The arts of deceit and cunning 
continually grow weaker and leſs effectual and ſervice- 


able to thoſe that praQtife them: whereas integrity gains 


ſtrength Ly uſe; and the more and longer any man 


pfracticeth it, the greater ſervice it des bim, by con- 


firming his reputation, and encouraging thoſe with whom 


he bath to do, to repoſe the greateſt confidence in him; 


which is an unſpeakable dankee in buſineſs and the 


*: affairs of life. 


A diſſembler muſt be always upon 5 wad; and 
uch himſelf carefully” that he do not contradict his 
dun pretenſions; for he acts an unnatural part, and 
| therefore muſt put continual force and reſtrairt upon 
himſelf: whereas he that acts ſincerely, hath the eaſieſt 
taſk in the world ; becauſe he follows nature, and ſo is 
put to no trouble and care about his words ard actions; 


he needs not invent any pretences beforehand, nor make 


excuſes afterwards for any thing he hath faid or done. 

-:Butinfincerity is. very troubleſcme* to manage. A 
990 many things to attend to, as make his 

lite a very perplexed and intricate thing.” A Hat bath 


need of a good memory, leſt he contradidt at one time 
what he ſaid at another. But truth is always conſiſtent 


with itſelf, and needs nothing 70 help it out; it is always 
near at hand, and fits upon our lips, and is ready to 


drop out before we are aware: Whereas a lie is trouble- 

ſome; and war en needs a great many more to make 

it good. en eee ” : 
Add a this: # fincerity i is the a e 


ous wiſdom; and an excellent inſtrument for the ſpeedy... 


diſpatch of buſineſs, It creates confidence in thoſe we 
| | Have to N ſaves the labour of at inquiries 


gt | F i | and. 
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and brings things t an iſſue in a ſe w e It is like 
; travellin in 2 plain beaten road, which commonly brings 
a man {ſooner to his journey's end than by-ways, in 
which 1 men often-loſe themſelves, In a, ward, whatever 
convenience may be thought to be.in falſchood. and diſ- 
fipulation, it is ſoon over; but the inconvenience of it 
1s perpetual, becauſe it brings a man under an everlaſt- 
ing jealouſy and ſuſpicion, ſo that he is not believed 
when he ſpeaks truth, nor truited when perhaps he means 
honeſtly. When a man hath once forfeited the reputa- 
tion of his integrity, nothing will then ſerve his unn. 
neither truth nor falſebood. 7 
| Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world foria 
day, and ſhould never have occaſion to converſe more 
with mankind, never more need their good opinion or 
good word. it were then no great matter (as far as re- 
ſpects the affairs of this world) if be ſpent his reputa- 
tion all at once, and ventured it at one throw, But, if 
he be to continue in the world, and would have the ad- 
vantage of reputation whilſt he is in it, let him make uſe 
of ſincerity in all bis words and actions, for nothing but 
this will hold out to the end. All eule arts will fail; 


but truth and e will carry a man nee n 
Near him out to the laſt. 


II. On Doing as we would 8 done unto. „ 5 


ux AN laws are often ſo numerous as to. eſcape oh 
memories; fo da kly ſometimes, and inconſiſtentix 
worded, as to puzzle our underſtandings; and they ate 
not unſtequently rendered ſtill more obſeure by the dice 
diſtinctions and ſubtile reaſonings of thoſe who profeſs to 
clear them; ſo that under theſe ſeveral diſadvantages, 
they loſe much of their force and influence; and, in 
ſome caſes, raiſe more diſputes than, perhaps, they de- 

| termine, But here is a lay attended with none of theſe 
op pepienges , the groſſeit minds can ſcarce mĩiſagpre · 
hend it; the weakeſt memories are capable of retaining 
it; no perple xing comment can eafily cloud it; the au- 
thoritx of no man's gloſs upon earth can (if we are but 
| Gacere) way us to make, a wrong caniiruttion of it. 
What is faid of all the goſpel. pr=cepts by the evangeli- 
hy anke, Bemore n true of this z „It od 
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- high wins OP" the wapfaring man, though a fool, ſhall 
not err therein.“ 
It is not enough that a rele. which is to be of gene. 
a rat uſe, is ſuited to all capacities, ſo that, wherever it 
is repreſented io the mind, it is preſently agreed to; it 
muſt alſo be apt to offer itſelf to our thoughts, and lie 
ready for preſent uſe, upon all exigencies and occaſions, 
And ſuch, remarkably ſuch, is that which our Lord here 
recommends to us. We can ſcarce be ſo far ſurpriſed by 
any immediate "neceſſity of acting, as not to have time 
for a ſhort recourſe to it, room for a ſudden glance as it 
were upon it, in our minds; ; where it reſts and ſparkles 
always, like the Urim and Thummim on the breaſt of 
Aaron. There is no occaſion for us to go in ſearch of 
it to the oracles of law, dead or living; to the code of 
pandects: to the volumes of divines or moraliſts: we 
need look no further than ourſelves for it: for (to uſe 
the appoſite expreſſions of Moſes), This command- 
ment which-1 eommand thee this day, is not hidden from 
© thee, neither is it far off. It is not in heaven, that thou 
ſhouleft ſay, Who ſhall go up for us to heaven, and 
bring it unto us, that we may bear it, and do it? Nei- 
ther is it beyond the ſez, tbat thou ſhouldſt ſay, Who 
ſhall go over the fea for us, and bring it unto us, that we 
may dear it, and do it? Bot the word is very nigh unto 
| de b in thy mouth, and | in thy heart, that thou 1 8 
do it.? | 
It is, moreover, a "opt particularly fitted for prac- 
| dee as it involves in the very notion of it a motive ſtir- 
ring us up to do what it enjcins. Other moral maxims 
propoſe naked truths to the underflanding, which ope- 
tate often but faintly and flowly on the will and pal- 
Fons, the two active principles of the mind of man: but 
it is the peculiar character of this, that it addrefleth it- 
elf equally to all theſe powers; imparts both light and 
heat to us; and, at the ſame time that it informs us cer- 
*tainly and clearly what we are to do, excites us allo, in 
the moſt tebder and moving manner to the performance 
of it. We can often ſee our neighbour's misfortune, with- 
out a ſenſible degree af concern; which yet we cannot for- 
SH "Hp exprefling, when we bave once made bis condition 
” "hs ted and determined the mealure of our 2 
e 89 | 3 e 1 
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better ds bin by wharmeearkbuladhonitio:fwks eaſes 
expect from him: our duty grows immediately our in- 


tereſt and pleaſure, by means of this powerful princi- 
ple; the ſeat of which is, in truth, not more in the brain, 
than in the heart of man: it appeals to our very ſenſes; 
aud exerts its ſecret force in ſo prevailing a way, that 
it Narr felt, as well as underſtood, by us. | 


he laſt recommendation of this 855 1-ſhall Wee 
5 its vaſt and comprehenfive influence; for it extends to 


all ranks and conditions of men, and to all kinds of ac- 
tion and intercourſe between them; to matters of cha- 
rity, generoſity, and civility, as well as juſlice; to nega- 
tive no leſs than poũtive duties. The ruler and the rul- 
ed are alike ſubject to it; public communities can no 


more exempt themſelves from its obligation than private 


. All perſons mult fall down before it, all na- 
tions muſt do it ſervice.“ And, with reſpect to this ex- 
tent of it, it is, that our blefſed Lord pronounces it in 
the text to be the law and tae prophets.” His mean- 
iog is, that whatever rules of the ſecond table ate deli- 


vered in the law of Moſes, or in the larger comments 


and explanations of that law made by the other writers 
of the _ Teſtament. (here and elſewhere ſtyled the pro- 
phets), they are all virtually compriſed ĩ in this one ſhort 


- Ggnificant ſaying, Whatſoever ye would that men 


bould do unto you, do ye even ſo. unto them.” 6 758 
1 1 III. On Benevolence and Charity, 9 


T OR; a3-amiable. fortimobrith as you can, of aations, 
1 communities of men. and e e If they are 
true. you do them only juſtice: if falſe, though your 
opinion does not alter their nature and make them love- 
ly, you yourſelf are more lovely for entertaining. ſuch 


_ ſentiments, When you feel the bright warmth of a tem- 
per thoroughly: good in. your own breaſt, you will fee 


lomething good in every one about you. It is a mark 


of littleneſs of ſpirit to confine yourſelf to ſome minute 


pert of a man's character: a man of generous, open, ex- 
tended views, will graſp the whole of it; without which 


be cannot paſs a right judgment on any part. He will 
not arraign a man's general conduct for two or three 
Naher actions; 5 a. n. that man is 4 change- 


„ | | able 
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able 88 4 will not ceaſe to be * till he is uni. 
ted to that Being who is © the ſame yeſterday, to-day, 
and for ever,” He ſtrives to outdo his friends in good 


offices, and overcome. his enemies by them. He thipks 
he then receives the greateſt injury when he returns and 
revenges one: for then he is overcome of evil,” Is 
_ the perſon young who has injured him,? he will reflect, 


that inexperience of the world, and a warmth of conſti. 
tution, may betray his unpraQtiſed years into ſeveral in. 


advertencies, which a more advanced age, his own good 
| ſenſe, and the advice of a judicious friend, will' corre& 
and redtify. Is he old? the infirmities of age and want 


of health may have ſet an edge upon his ſpirits, and 
made him © ſpeak unadviſedly with his lips.“ Is ke 


weak and ignorant? he conſiders that it is a duty io- 
cumbent upon the wiſe to bear with thoſe that are not 


ſo: Ve ſuffer fools gladly,” ſays St Paul, © ſeeing ye 
yourſelves are wiſe.“ In ſhort, he judges of himſelf, as 
far as he can, with the ſtrict rigour of juſtice; but of 
others, with the ſoftenings of humanity, _ 
From charitable and benevolent thoughts, . the trank- 


tion is unavoidable to charitable actions. For wherever 
there is an inexbauſlible fund of goodnefs at the heart, it 
will, under all the diſadvantages of circumſtances, exert 
. rfelf in acts of ſubſtantial kindneſs. He that is ſublan- 


tially good, will be doing good. The man that has a 


hearty. determinate will to be charitable, will ſeldom put 
men off with the mere will for the deed. For a ſincete 
geſire to do good, implies ſome uneaſineſs till the thing 


de done: and uneafineſs ſets the mind at work, and puis 


it upon the ſtretch to find out A thouſand ways and 


means of obliging, which will ever Fears whe unconcern- 


ed the indifferent and the unfeeling. 


The moſt proper objects of your bounty are the necel⸗ 


5 $row. Sive the ſame ſum of money, which you beftuw 
CTY a perſon 1 in tolerable circumitances, to one in extreme 


poverty „ and obſerve What a wide diſproportion of hap: 
pineſs is produced. In the letter cale, it is ke giving 
29580 to a fainting perſon; in the former, it is like 
Siving wine to him who has already quenched. his thirft, 
25 Mercy i is ſeaſonable in 122 of. althQuon, lie clouds 
e rain iu. time of. drought.“ 
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And among the variety of bebt tous hebt, none 
bave a better title to our compaſſion, than thoſe, Woũoũ 
after having taſted the ſweets of plenty are, by ſome 
undeſerved calamity, obliged, without ſome charitable 
£ relief, to drag out the remainder of life in miſery and 
vo; who little thought they ſhould aſk their daily bread 
| of any but of God : who after a life led in affluence, 

bogs cannot dig; and are aſhamed to beg.“ And they are 
to be relieved in ſuch an endearing manner, with ſuck 

2 beauty of holineſs, that at the ſame time that. their 

wants are 6 7 their confuſion of face may 'be Joo 

vented. 3 

There is not an inſt bee of "EY kind in biſtory ſo EA 

| beging, as that beautiful one of Boaz to Ruth. He 

| knew her family, and V ſhe was reduced to the loweſt 

ebb : when, therefore; the begged leave to glean in his 
fields, he ordered his reapers to let fall ſeyeral handfuls 

c with a ſeeming careleſſneſs, but really with a ſet deſign, 

that ſhe might gather them up without being aſhamed. 

Thus did he form an artful ſcheme, that he might give, 

vithout the vanity,” and oſtenſtation of giving; and ſhe 

| receive, without the ſhame and conſuſſion of making ac- 


f 


F knowledgments.. Take the hiſtory in the words of ſeri 

\ ture, as it is recorded in the book of Ruth. "OA 
* when the was riſen up to glean, Boaz commanded his 
13 young men, fay ing, Let her glean even among the 
* leaves, and rebuke her not: and let fall alſo ſome of 
1 the handfuls of purpoſe, and leave them that the may 
8 glean them, and reproach ber not.“ This was not only 
7 daing a good action; 3 it was doing it likewiſe with a 


good grace. 1 

It is not enough v we 40 no e Th we be e 
c ly good; we muſt do good, poſitive good, if we would 
?  * enter into life.“ When it would have been as good 


A for the world, if ſuch a man had never lived; it would 
8 perhaps have been better for him, if he had never been 
P? born.“ A ſcanty fortune may limit your beneficence, 
* and confine” it cbiefly to the circle of your domeſtics, re. 
A lations, and neighbouts; but let -yaur benevolence ex- 
pag tend as far as thought can travel, to the utmoſt” bounds 
03 of the world: Juſt as may be only | in yout power to 
10 R Tu ſpot of e that lies near and cloſe ts 


* f 2h | | „ Nun 
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you; 3 but you could! vil, that, as far as Jar eye can | 
reach, the 3 — proſpect before you were cheerful, that 
every thing diſagreeable were arg, 2 got =" thing  B 
- Rad 2 8 more ſo. 88 . 84 | 


FATS a. 


: HE FRO porſpit af man is after i NS : it is 

42 'the firſt and ſtrongeſt 'defire of his nature ;—in WW _ 
very ſtage of his life he ſearches for it as for hid tres. x 
ſure ;—courts it under a thouſand different ſhapes ;— 


and though perpetually diſapointed, —ſtill perfifts— 


runs after and enquires for it afreſh—aſks every paſſen-· Wl 

ger who comes "in his way.“ Who wilt ſhow- him any . 

good who will aſſiſt him in the attainment of it, or | 

direct him to the A of this * — of all his | 

wishes N 
He is told by one, to Geek top. it 3 the more | 
ray and youthful pleaſures of liſe; in ſcenes of mirth 


8 and fprightlineſs, where happineſs-ever prefides, and is | 


ever to be known by the joy and laughter; which we will 
fee at once painted in her loox s. | 

A ſecond, with a graver aſpect, points out to bim | 
the coftly dwellings which pride and extravagance have | 
ereted ;—rells the inquirer' that the object he is in | 
ſearch of inhabits: there — that happinefs lives only in | 


company with the great, in the midſt of much pomp 


_ thrifty dwelling of the prudent man, who knows and 


tion of wealth upon the paſſions, or the parting with it 


and outward flate.— That he will eaſily find ber out by 
the coat of many colours ſhe has on, and the great 
luxury and expence ofrequipage. RE furniture with which 
_ ſhe always fits ſurrgunded. 

The miſer wonders how any one Wend dend and 
' willfolly put him upon ſo wrong à feent—convinces 
him That happineſs and extravagance never inhabited 
under the fame. roof; that, if he would not be diſap- 
pointed in bis ne, he muſt look into the plain and 


x" obs a > aa ws Ad. 


unclerſtands the worth of money, and cautioufly lays ' 
It up againſt an evil bour: that it is not the proftitu- 


at” all that conſtitutes happineſs—but that it is the 

* itYpgether, and the having and holding it faſt 

© RN his heics for _ . are the chief at- | 
| tributes il, 


+ 2 a 


pP : 7 
boo he” i © a - « 
—_ of - - 


triburgs that from this great idol. of human workhip, to 
which ſo much incenſe is offered up every day. 
The epicure, though he eaſily reQifies ſo groſs a miſ- 


— 
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take, yet, at the ſame time, he plunges him, if poſſible, 


into a greater; for hearing the object of his purſuit to 
be happineſs, and knowing of no other happineſs than 
what is ſeated immediately in his ſenſes—he ſends the 


enquirer there tells him tis in vain to ſearch elſe- 


where for it, than where nature herſelf has placed it 


in the indulgence and gratification of the appetites, 


which are given us for that end: and in a word—if he 
will not take his opinios in the matter he may truſt 
the word of a much wiſer. man, who has aſſured us 


that there is nothing better in this world, than that a 


man ſhould eat and drink, and rejoice in his works, and 
make his ſoul enjoy good in his labour — for that is his 


portion. 1 


Io reſcue him from this brutal experiment - ambitien 
takes him by the hand and carries him into the world, 
—ſhows him all the kingdoms of the earth and the glo- 
ry of them, —points out the many ways of advancing. 


his fortune and raiſing himſelf to honour, lays before 


his eyes all the charms and bewitching temptations of | 
power, and aſks if there be any happineſs in this world 
like that of being careſſed, courted, flattered, and fol» 


lowed > 


* « 


Jo cloſe all, | the philoſopher meets him buſtling in I 
the full career of this purſuit— ſtops him—tells him, ii 
he is in ſearœh of happineſs, he is far gone out of his 


way: — that this deity has long been baniſhed from noiſe 


and tumults, where there was no reſt found for her, and 
was fled into ſolutude, far from all commerce of the 
world; and, in a word, if he would find her, he muſt 
leave this buſy and intriguing ſcene, and go back to that 
peaceful ſcene of retirement and books from which he = 


beſt ſet out. 


* 


In this circle, too often does a man run, tries all ex- 

periments, and generally fits down wearied and diſſatis- 
fed with them all at laſt—in utter deſpair of ever ac- 
compliſhing what he wants —not knowing what to truſt 
0 after To. many difappointwents—or where to lay che 
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fault, . in the incapacity of his. own \natore; 6 
the inſufficiency of the enjoyments themſelves, 5 
In this uncertain and perplexed ſiate—without know. | 
8 1 which way to turn or where to betake ourſelves 
For refuge—ſo often abuſed and deceived by the many 
Fo pretend thus to ſhow us any good Lord ſays the 
| | \Blalmid, lift up the light of thy countenance upon us. 
Send us ſome rays-of thy grace and heavenly wiſdom, in 
this benighted ſearch after happineſs, to direct us ſafely 
to it. O God! let us not wander for ever without a 
guide, in this dark region, in (endleſs purſuit of our 
h miſtaken good; but enlighten our. eyes that we ſleep 
not in death—open- to them the comforts of thy holy 
word and religion —liſt up the light of thy countenance | 
upon us, —and make us know the joy and ſatisfaction of 
living in the true faith and fear of Thee, which only 
can carry us to this haven. of reſt, where we would be— 
- that ſure heven, where true joys are to be found, which 
Will at length not only anſwer all our expectains 
but ſatisfy the moſt unbounded 0 1 wiſhes oat ever 
— and ever.” 
I᷑̃ here is baren any e more maxkantied; 0 or which 
at one time or other has afforded more matter for argu- 
ment and declamation, than this one; of the inſufficien- 
cy of our enjoyments. Scarce a reformed ſenſualiſt, 
mow. Solomon down to our own days, who, has not, in | 
me fits of repentance or diſappoictment, . uttered ſome 
1 * reflection upon the emptineſs of human pleaſure, 
and of the: vanity. of vanitics which diſcovers itfelf-in all 
the purſuits of mortal man. But the miſcbief has been, 
that, though ſo many good things have been ſaid, they 
ve generally had the fate to De confidered, either as 
is ,overflowings of diſguſt ſrom ſated appetites which 
could no longer reliſh the pleaſures of liſe, or as the de- 
clamatoty opinions of recluſe and ſplenetic men, who 
had never taſted them at all, and, conſequently, were 
Thought, no judges of the matter. So that tis no great 
wonder, if the greateſt part ef ſuch reflections, how - 
ever joſt in themſelves, and founded on truth and a 
. of the world, are found to leave little im- 
preſſion where the imagination was already heated with 
2 ae ee of future happineſs; 5 and that ae 
le& ures 
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lectures chat have deen read Upon 4b& vanity of the 


world, ſo ſeldom ſtop a man in the purſuit of the object 
of his defire, or give him half the conviction, that the 


poſſeſſion of it will; and what the experience of his own 
life; or a careful obſervation upon the life of others, does 
at lengrh generally confirm to us all. | 
- [ would-not be underftood as if I were denying. ths 5 
bene of pleaſures, or diſputiog the being of them, ang 
more than one would the reality of pain—yet I mut 


obſerve; that there is a plain diſtinction to be made be- 


_ twixt#pleaſure- and happineſs. 'For- though there 1 
be no happineſs without pleaſure yet the reverſe of the 


propoſition will not hold true.— We are ſo made, that, 
from the common gratifications of our appetites, and 


the impreſſicas of a thouſand objects, we ſnatch the one 


like a tranſient gleam, without being ſuffered to taſte 


the other ahd enjoy the perpetual ſunſhine and fair 


weather Which conſtantly attend it. This. I contead, 


18 only to be found in religion—in che conſciouſneſs bbs | 
virtue and the ſure and certain hopes of a better life, 5 


which brightens all our proſpe&s, and leaves no room- 


to dread eifappyintments—becauſe the ex pectation of it 


is built upon a rock whoſe foundations are as deep as 
thoſe” of heaven and hell. : 

And though in our. pilgrimage mrougb this world — 
ſome of us may be ſa+fortunate as to meet with ſome 
clear fountains. by the way, that may cool, for a few 


moments, the heat of this great thirſt of happine yet 


our aeiou who! knew the world, though he en; 'oyed 
but little of it, tells us, that whoſoever drinketh 0 
this water fl thirſt again - and we all find by expe- 


| lence, it is fo, and by realon that it always muſt be to. 


1 conelude with a ſhort. obſervation be Solomon's 


: evidence” i in tis cafe. 


Never did the buſy brain of a 1880 a0 HeAiz obyziſt - 
ſearch for the Philoſopher“ s ttone with more piins and 
ardour than tbis great man di after: bappineſs. © He. 


was one of the wiſeſt enquirers into att dn tried 


all her powers and capacities; and, after a thoufr4d vain. 
ſpeculations and vile experiments, be afftwed EL 1 


It lay” hid in ns one thing he had tried; Uke the e LY | 


un an 's 's projetions; A bad en ded i in n frcoke, or, v hat was 
RS, * f 2 wall, 
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| worle, in vanity and ve xation of gie —The. cobclu· 
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man who would | be e happy, to; fear God: and. [keep d hi 


commandments. * 
* V. On the Death f C7 . 


works of the Almighty. If the hour of the crea- 
tion. of the world was great and illuſtrious ; that hour, 


when, from the dark and formleſs maſs, this fair ſyſtem 


of nature aroſe at the Divine command; when the 
morning. ſtars ſang together, and all. the ſons of God 
ſhoutedfor joy; no leſs illuſtrious is the hour of the re- 


nation and miſery, it immerged i into happineſs and peace. 
With leſs external majeſty it was attended, but is, on 
that account, the more wonderful, that, wor any an * 


pearance ſo ſimple, ſuch great events were covered. 
In the hour of Chrift's death, the long ſeries of pro- 


Phecies, viſions, types, and figures, was accompliſhed. 


This was the centre in Which they all met; this the 


7 7 5 HE Re af man is one of the. _ —— 


ſtoration of the world; the hour, when, from condem- 


point towards which 751 bad tended ads verged, 


throughout the courſe of ſo many generation. : You be- 
hold the Law and the Prophets ſtanding, if we may ſo 
ſpeak, at the foot of the croſs, and, doing homage. Lon 

beliold Moſes. and Aaron bearing the ark of the cove- 


ny. You behold all the prieſts and ſacriſices, all the rites 


and ordinances, all. the types and ſymbols, aſſembled to- 


gether to receive their conſummation. Without tbe 
death of Chriſt, the worſhip and ceremonies of the law 


would have remained a pompous, but unmeaning inſli- 


- nant; David and Elijah preſenting the oracle of teſtimo- 


tutian. In the hour when he was crucified, the book 


with the ſeven ſeals"? was opened. Every rite aſſumed 

its fignificancy ; every prediction met its event: very: 
_ ſymbol diſplayed its correſpondences . 

This was the hour of the abolition of hi 7 1 

" the introduction of the Goſpel ; the hour of terminatid "0 

the old, and of beginning the. new diſpenſation of reli - 

gious 'knowledge and worſlup. throughout the earth. 


Viewed in this I: ht, it forms the maſt auguſt æra which 
is to be found in the hiſtory; of mankind. When Chriſt 


** l on the ctols,, we are informed a Bi one of 
£ 3 the 
* bets 5 4 8 | 


S 1 8 E AK IN 6. 1 
tbe Evangelifls, that he ſald, I thirſt; act e ib, 


filled a ſpunge with vinegar, and put it to his mouth. 


„After he had taſted the vinegar,” knowing that all 


things were now accompliſhed, and the ſeriptu-e fulfill 


ed, he ſaid, “ It is finiſnled;“ that is, this offered draught 


of vinegar Was the laſt citeumſiance predicted by an 


ancient prophet that remained to be fulfilled. © The vi- 
fon and the prophecy are now ſeuled: the Moſaie diſ- 
peufation is cloſed. * And he bowed his head, ank 


gave up the ghoſt —Signifcantly was the veil. of the 
temple rent in this hour; ſor the glory then departed 


from between the cherubims. Ihe legal high prieſt de- 
livered up his Urim and Thummim, his breaſt-plate, 
bis robes, and his incenſe; and Custer Rood fortà as 


the great High · prieſt of all ſucceeding generations. By 
that one ſacrifice-which he now offered, he aboliſhed 
ſacrifices for ever. Altars on which the fire had blazed 
for ages were now to ſmoke #0 more, Victims were no 


more to bleed. Not with the blood of bulls and goats, 


but with his own blood, he now entered into the Holy 


Place, there to appear in the preſence of Cd for us.“ 
Fhis was the hour of aſſociation and union to all the 


worſhippers of God. When Chriſt ſaid, “ It is fidithe 
ed,“ he threw. down the wall of partition which had ſo 
long divided the Gentile from the Jew. He gathered 


into one all the faithful, oat of every kindred- and peo- 
ple. He proclaimed the hour to be come, when the 


knowledge of the true God ſhould be no longer con- 
fined to one nation, nor his worſhip to one temple; 
but over all the earth, the worſhippers of the F ater: 


ſhould “ ferve him in ſpirit and in truth.“ From that 


hour, they who dwelt in the“ uttermoſt ends of the 
earth, ſtrangets to the covenant of promiſe,” began to 
be brought nigh.” In that hour, the whe W. of the Sol. 
pet dawaed from afar on the Britiſh Iflandee 

This was the hour of Chriſt's triumph over all the 


powers ot darkneſs; the hour in which he overthrew” | | 
dominions: ànd throoes; „led captivity captive, and 
gave gifts unto men The conteſt which the kingdom 
of darkneſs had long maintained againſt the kingdom of 
light, Wes now brought to its criſis. The period was 


8 when. © by the WG of the woman ſhould-broiſe the 
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head of the ſerpent.“ For many ages the moſt grofs 
ſuperfiition had filled the earth. Ie glory of the 
incotruptible God was, every where, except in the land 
of Judea, changed into images made like to corrup- 
tile man, and to birds, and beafts, an&creeping things.“ 
Ihe world, which the Almighty created for himſelf; 
ſesmed to have become a temple of idols. Even to 
Vices and paſſions altars were raiſed; antl what was in-. 
titled Religion, was in effect, a diſcipline of impurity. 
In the midſtf of this univerſal darkneſs, Satan had erec- 
ted his throne; and the learned and poiithed, as well as 
the ſavage nations, bowed dun before him. But at 
- the hour when Chriſt appeared on the crofs, the fignal 
of his defeat was given. His kingdom ſuddenly de- 
parted from him; the reign ef Idolafry paſfed away: 
He wes © beheld to fall like lightning from heaven.“ 
In that hour, the foundation of every Pagan temple 
. _ - ſhook; the ſtatue of every telſe god tottered on its baſe, ry 


© the prieſt fied from his falling ſhrine; and the heathen 


| Gracht Secame danib ſor cee 
Death allo, the laſt foe of man, waz the victim of'this 
bour. The formidable appearance of the ſpectre re- 
muined, but his dart was taken away : for, in the hour 
Böen Chriſt espiated guilt, he diſarmed death, by fe- 
curing the reſurtection of the juſt. When he ſaid to his 
1 penitent fellow. ſufferer, © Today thou halt be with 
11 me in paradife,” he ancunced to all his followers the 
Wb _ ceitainty of heavenly bliſs. He declared the cheru- 
bims“ to be diſmiſſed, and the“ flaming ſword? to be 
. _ theathed, which had been appointed at the fall“ to | 
keep from nian the way of the Free of life“ Faint, 
| before this- period; had been {the hope, indiſtinct the 
proſpact; Which even goed men enjoyed of the heavenly 
FbFingdom. Life and immortality were now brought 
to light.“ From the hill of Calvary, the firſt clear and 
Certain view was given te the world of the everlaſting. 
manſions; =: Since that hour, they have been the perpe- 
__ tual ccyVlation of believers in Chriſt. Under trouble, 
they footh their minds; amidit temptation; tbey ſupport” 
their virtue; and, in their dying moments, enable them 


to ſay, O death! where is thy ſting? O grave! where 
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1. ec it rhe Earl of ce fe In the e of Lords, Ih 
| Feb. 22. 83 on . e Bil. LIE — 


Mr Tang, Fe „ 


17 is now lo late, and ſo WEST 3 een ſaid i in een n 

J of the motion. for the ſecond reading of the Penſion p 

| Bin: by. Lords much abler than 1 am, that I 1 4; 
you but a very ſhort. while with. what 1 I have to ſay up- 3 


on the ſub je ck. It bas been ſaid by a Noble Duke, that 
this bill can be looked on only as a bill for proventing * 
gtievapce that is foreſren, and not as a bill for remedy. 
a grievance. that is already; felt; becauſe it is not 
are nor ſo much as infnuated in the preamole of: 5 
the bill, that aby corrupt. practices are now made ue 
of, for gaining an undue influence oer the other Houſe, 
5 My Lords, this was the very reaſon for bringing in bs 
> e e coul not aflert, that : 2 lach practices are. MM 
now made ule of, without a proof; and the means for 


| coming at this proof, is what they want, and what they 9 
jt propols to get by this bill. They ſulpe ct chere are ſuch = 
f practices, bait they cannot prove it. The crime is of 

„ fich a ſecret nature, that it can very ſeldom be N Bo 
WW dy vitaeſſes; and therefore they want to, put it to the 


trial, at leaſt, of being proved by tlic oath of one of hes 


parties; Which is 4 method often taken in caſes that can 

7 admit of no other proof. IJhis is, therefure, no Argus 

1 * ment of the grievance not being felt; for a man may, 

1 very ſenfioly, tel a ien ance, and 75 225 not, be alllg- = 
1 to pra t. n ES 8 Mt 
„ hat there is e of as ſuch Os bes” = 
94 lag now. made-uſe of, or that they Will oon be mals ; 

7 uſe. of, the many remonfrances from: Ins parts of the 

"RE united kingdoms are a ſaßfictent prog.” "That this fate _ . 

7 picton has exept into the other Houſ:3 their. having” ſo 


85 fregnently frat vp this bill is a __ Yemoiltrativa, - -- 
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and a firong' argument for its being neceſiary to have 
Jome ſuch bill paſſed into a law. The other Houſe muſt 
be allowed to be better judges of what paſſes, or muſt 
- paſs, within their own. walls, than we can pretend to 
be. It is evident, they (Tac that corrupt practices 
have been, or ſoon may b., made uſe of, for gaining. an 
undue influence over ſome of their meaſures; and they 
dave calculated this bill for curing the evil if it is felt, 
Lor preventing it if it is only foreſeen, Phat any ſuch 
practices have been actually made uſe of, or are now 
made ule of, is what I ſhall not pretend to affirm; but 
I am ſure 1 ſhall not affirm the contrary. If any ſuch 
ure made uſe of, I will, with confidence, vindicate his 
"Majeſty. 1 am ſure he knows nothing of them. I am 
ute he Will diflain to ſuffer them: but I cannot paſs 
fuch a compliment upon his miniſters, nor upon any ſet 
Et miniſters that ever was, or ever will be, in this na- 
tion; and, therefore, I think I cannot more faithfully, 
more effeQtually, ſerve his preſent Majeſty, as well as his 
\, © Tucceſlors, than by putting it out of the power of mi- 
niſters to gain any corrupt infſuence over either Houſe 
ef Parliament. Such ap attempt may be, neceſſary for 
the ſecurity ok the miniſter, but never Can be neceſſar) 
for, muſt always be inconliſteut wirb, the ſceurity of 
bis waſter; and the more neceſſary it is for the mini- 
© Rer's ſecurity. the more inconſiſtent it will always bc 
With the King's, and the more dangerous to the libertics 


. 2 
* 


1 3 1 SW: ;* 'P 5 8 22 8 X . 2 ; 
' © To pretend, my Lords, that this bil} diminiſhes, or 


any way encroaches upon the prerogative, is ſomething 
.. Fery ſtrange, What prerogative, my Lords! Has the 
1 Crown a. prerogative to bribe, ta intringe the law, by 
*, Zending its penfioners inte the other Houſe ? To ſay lo, 
zs deſtroying the credit, the authority of the Crown, 

under the preteuce of ſupporting its prerogative. lf 
nis Majeſty knew that any man received a penfion from 
dim, or say thing like a penſion, and yet kept his feat 
| 5 in ihe other Hou ſe, he, would bimſelf declare it, or 
WT withdraw, his penſion, becauſe he Knows it is sgin 
law. This bill, therefore, no way diaäinhes or £0: 
oroaches upon the-prerogatives of the Ciown, which cad 
never be exerciſed but for the public good, It 1 ok 
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| piſhes only the prerogatiyes vſurped by nit, which 

. are ne ver exerciſed but for its deſtruction. The. crown 

. may ſtill reward merit in the proper way, that is, open» 
5. The bill is intended, and can operate only againſt 
1 clandeſtine rewards or gratuities given by miniſters. 
i "Theſe are ſcandalous, and never were, nor will. e — 
7 ven but for ſcandalous ſervices. . 

: It is very remarkable, my Lords, it is even divert - 

1 ing, to. ſee ſuch a ſqueamiſhneſs about perjury upon this | 
7 occaſion, amongſt thoſe,- who, | upon. other occaſions, N 
t have invented and enacted multitudes of oaths to be 9 
h taken by men who are under great temptations, from 

8 their private intereſt, to be guilty of perjury. Een 
n this the caſe; of almoſt every oath that: relates to tbe 
5 collection of the public revenue, or to the exercile ot 


1 
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t any office ? Is not this perjury one of the chief objec- 

's tions made by the Difſcnters againſt the Teſt and Cor- 

7, ' poration Act? And ſhall we ſhow a leſs concern for the 

iS preſervation of our conſtitution, than for the preſerva- 

3 tiod of our church ? The reverend bench {houtd be cau-- 

ſe tious of making. uſe of this argument; for if they will 

7 not allow us an oath for the preſervation of the former, 

7 it may induce many people to think, they ought not to 

of be allowed an oath for the preſervation. of the latter. 

I- By this time, 1 hope, my Lords, all th: inconvent- | 
X ences pretended to ariſe from this bill have vaniſhed; _. 
£5 end therefore 1 ſhall confider ſome of the arguments 4 
| brought to (hew that it is not neceſſary. Here I muſt 

or: een that moit of the arguments made uſe. of for 

1g this purpoſe, are equally ſtrong for a repeal of the laws 

he N. have already is being agaiuſt admitting penſioners to 

dy bt and vote in the other Hate, If it be impoſſible to 

o, 8 e that a gentleman of great eftate and ancient 

n, family can, by. a penſion, be influenced to do wüat he 

in WW Wo not. to do; and if we muſt ſuppoſe, that none 

om but ſuch gentlemen can ever get into the other Houſe, 

at am ſure the laws for preventing penſioners from R 1 
or 5 ving ſeats in that baule are quite, . unneceſſary,” and — 

alt ougbt to be repeated. 'Fherefore, 33 thsle arguments 

Tis prevail with. your Lordihips to put a negative Upon the 

20 prelent queſtion,” 1 thall exyect to ſex that negative fal- 

ni · | loves by, % motion tor tbe repeal of thole laws ; ney, in 
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a few ſeſſions, 1 ſhall, expect do Tee. a" bill brought in 1 


for preventing any man's being a member of the other 
Houſe. but fuch as have ſome place or penſion under the 
- Crown. As an argument for ſuch a bill, it might be 
faid, that his Majeſty's moſt faithful ſutjcQs. ought to 
be choſen members of Parliament, and. that thoſe gen- 
tlemen will always be moſt faithfül to the king that 
receive the king's money, I fhall grant, my Lords, 
that ſuch gertlemen will be always the moſt faithful, 
and the moſt obedient to the miniſter; but for this very 
reaſon, I ſhould be for excluding them from Parliament, 
The king's real intereſt, however much he may be made 
by his miniſters to miſtake it. muſt always be the ſame 
with the people's; but the miniſter's intereſt is generally 
diſtidc from, and often contrary. to both: © therefore 
1 ſhall always be. for. excluding, as much as poſſible, 
from Parliament, every man who is under the Ieaft in- 
ducement to prefer the intereſt of the miniſter to that 
of both king and people: and this I take to be the caſe. 
of every gentleman, let his eſtate and family be what 
they will, that holds a penſion at the will of the mini- 
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Thoſe who ſ:y, they depend ſo much upon the ho- 
nour, integrity, and impartiality of men of family and 
Fortune, ſeem to think outconſtitution can never be diſ- 
ſolved as long as we have the ſhadow of a- Parliament. 
My opinion, my Lords, is fo very different, that if cver 
our conllitution be diſſolved, if ever an abſolute me- 
narchy be eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, I am convinced 
it will be under that ſhadow. Our conſtitution conkits 
in the two Houſes of Parliament being a check upon the 
Crown, as well as upon one another. If hat check ſhould 
ever be removed, if the Crown ſhould, by corrupt means, 
by places, penſions, and bribes. get the abſolute direc- 
tion of our two Honſcs of Parliament, our conſtitution 
will, from that moment, be deliroyed.. There would be 
no occaſſon for the czowu to proceed any father. It 
Would be ridiculous to lay aſide the forms of Parliament; 
for under that ſhadow our king would be more abſo- 
„luaute, and might govern more arbitrarily, than he could 
do without it. A gentleman; of fewily and fortune, 
would not, perhaps, for the ſake oi a penbon, tes e | 
| wy ants e la 
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ty left This misfortune, this terrible condition, w 
be reduced ro by corruption: as brave, as free a people 


caſion, my Lords, for making laws /againRt it. 
appear ſo horrible, that no man would allow it to ap- 
_ proach hm. 


lima ſer vice 


is not to be depeifded on. 


- 
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17 aide the fortis of goverment; Becanſs: by his ve- 


nal ſervice there, he earns his infamous Senfion,” and 
could not expe the continvance of it if thoſe forms 
were laid aſide: but a gentleman of family and fortune 
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may; for the ſake of a penſion, whilſt he is ia Patlia- 


ment, approve of the moſt blundering meaſares, conſent 
to the r Iſt exceſlive ar 4 uſeleſs graute, enadt the moſt 


oppreſſive laws, paſs the moſt-vilianous accounts, acquit 
the moſt. heinous criminals, and condemn the Woll! inno- 


cent perions at the defire of that miniſter who pays him 


his penßon. And if a majority of ſuch. IJouſe of Parlia-> 


ment confiſted of ſuch men, would it not be 1idiculous in 
us to talk of our conflitution, or to ſay we had any ſiber- 


we may 


35 we, the Romans, were reduced to it by the fame 
means; and to prevent ſuch a POLO ine is the” 
deſign of this bil. | 

If people would at all think, if they would confer 
the conſequences of corruption, nere would be no oc 
It would 


The corrupted cvght to conſider that they 
do not lell their vote, or their count try only: theſe, ae 
baps, they may diſtegard; but they {ell Ikewiſe "them 


ſelves: they become the bond-ſlaves of the error | 


Who corrupts them, not for their ſakes, but foc their own. 


No man. ever corrupted another for the ſake of doing 
And therefore, if people would but con- 
ſider, they would always reject 8 offer with diſdain.” 
But this is not-to be expected. 


The biſtories of all 
countries, the hiſtory even of our own country, ſhows it 
Fhe proſſered brive, people 


think, will latisty the ie; cravings of ſome infa- 


mous appetite ; and this makes them ſwallow the allu- 


ring bair, though the liberties of their country, the hap - 
pineſs of their poſterity; and even their own liberty, evi- 


dently depend upon their-refuſing it. This makes it ne- 


ceſſary, ia every free ate; to contrive if pollivle, effec- 


tual laws ag ainſt cortution: and, as the laws we now 


ha ve for excluding penlioners from the other Houle, are 
e 10 rl 9 we ought to make. a Wai whi- 
OY 5 * ny 
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Jeaſt, -of the. remedy now v propoſed : kor though it ſhould 
prove ineffectual, it will be attended with this advan- 
tage, that it will put us upon contriving ſome other re- 
medy that may be effectual; and the ſooner ſuch a xe- 
medy is contrived. and applied, the leſs danger we ſhall 
be (expoſed to of falling into that fatal diſtemper, from 
which no free ſtate, where it has once become e 
bas ever yet recovered. 295 | | 


6398 


II. Ter Mansfield's Speech, in „I ß of FA 1770, 
on the Bill for the further preventing the delays of Jef 
tice, by reaſon of Wen, of brine aha 


My 9 


HEN 1 the THO ee 9] this. bill to 


your Lordſhips, I am not ſurpriſed ; it has taken up 


4 ſo much of your confideration. It is a bill indeed of no 


common magnitude: : It is ua Jefs than to take away 


{romy two thirds of the Yegiflative bod: y of this great king«: 


dom, certain privileges and .immunities of which they 


| have been long poſſeſſed. Perhaps there is no ſitua- 
tion the human mind can he placed in, that is ſo. diff. 


cult and fo trying, as when it is wade a judge in its 


o vn cauſe. There is ſometbing implanted i in the breaſt 
of man ſo attached to ſelf, ſo tenacious of privileges 
once obtained, that, in ſach a Gtuation, either to diſcuſs 
with impartiality, or decide with juſlice, has ever been 


held as the ſummit of all humaa virtue. The bill now 
in queſtion puts your Lordſhips in this very, predica- 
ment; and I doubt not but the wiſdom of your deciſion 


will convince- the world, that where ſelf- intereſt” and 
joſlice are in oppoſite ſcales, the latter will ever prepon- 


derate with your Lordſhips. 


# 


Privileges have been granted to legilators in n all ages 
and in all countries, The practice is founded in wit. 
dom: and, indeed, it is peculiarly effential to the conſti- 
tution ls country, that the members of both Houles 
- ſhould be free in their perſons in caſes of civil ſuits; for. 
there may come a time when the ſafety and welfare of 


this whole empire may depend upon their attendance in 


parliament. God forbid that 1 ſhould adviſe-any mea- 


ſure that would in future endanger the ſtate: but the 
bebe your {ors has 1 am a confident, no ſuch 


tendency, 1 


E 
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tendency 3 for it exprefily foci the perſons of mem- 
bers of either Houſe in all civil ſuits. This being the 
caſe; I confeſs when I ſee many noble Lords, for whoſe 
judgment 1 have a very great reſpect, ſtanding up to 
oppoſe a bill' which is calculated merely to facilitate the 
recovery af juſt and legal debts, I am aſtoniſhed and 
amazed. They, I doubt not, oppoſe the bill upon pub- Y 
lic principles: I would not wiſh to infinuate, that pti- 
vate intereſt had the leaſt weight in their determination. | 
This bill has been frequently propoſed, and as fre- 
quently. miſcarried : but it was always loſt in the Lower 
Houſe: Little did I think when it had paſſed the Com- 
mons, that it poſſibly could have met with ſuch oppo- 
fition here. Shall it be faid that you, my Lords, the 
grand council of the nation, the higheſt judicial and le- 
giſlative body of the realm, endeavour to evade by pri- 
vilege thoſe very laws which you inforce on your fel- 
low ſubjects? Forbid it Juſtice !—I am ſure were the 
noble Lords as well acquainted as Lam with but half 
the difficulties and delays occafioned in the courts of j ju- 
ſtice under pretence of privilege, they would not, nay 
they could not oppoſe this bill. | 
have waited" with patience to bear what arguments 
| wirbt be urged againſt the bill, but I have waited in 
vain : the truth is, there is no argument that can weign 
againſt it. The juſtice and expediency of the bill are 
ſuch as render it ſelf evident. It is a propoſition of 
that nature, that can neither be weakened by argument 
nor entangled with ſophiſtry. Much, indeed, has been 
ſaid by ſome noble Lords on the wiſdom of our ance- 
ſtors, and how differently they thought from us. They 
not only. decreed, that privilege ſhould prevent all civil 
ſuits from proceeding 55e the ſitting of parliament, 


- members. I thell ſay nothing on the wiſdom of our an- 


neceſſary in the preſent caſe. I ſhall only ſay, that the 
noble Lords who flatter themſelves with the weight of 
that reflection, ſhould remember, that as circumſtances 
alter, things themſelves ſhould alter. Formerly, it was 
not ſo faſhionable either ſor maſters or ſervant to run 
in debt as It is at preſent, Formerly \ we were not that 
| 2 1 


| 


but likewiſe granted protection to the very ſervants f 


ceſtors it might perhaps appear invi+ious ; that is not 
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great oa nation we are at preſent; 5 nor former. 
I were merchants and manufacturers members of par- 
liament as at prefent. The caſe now is very different: 
both merchants and manufacturers are, with great pro- 
propriety, elected members of the Lower Houſe. Com. 

- merce having thus got into dhe legſlative body of the 

kiogdom, privilege muft be done à way. We all know, 

that the very ſoul and efſence of trade are regular pay. 
ments; and ſad experience teaches us, that there are 
men, who .wjll not make their regular payments with. 
out the compulſive power of the laws. The law then 
ought to be equally open to all: any exemption to par- 
ticular men, or particular ranks of men, is; in a free and 
commercial country, a ſoleciſm of the grofleſt nature. 
But I will not trouble your Lordſhips with arguments 
- For that which is ſufficiently. evident without any. 1 
mall oniy Jay” a few words to ſome noble Lords, who. 
foreſee much inconveniency fromthe perſons of their ſer. 
vants being liable to be arreſted. - One noble. Lord ob- 
Nerves, That the coachman of a peer may be arreſted 
while he is driving his maſter to tire Houſe, and conſe. 

- quently, be will not be able, to attend his duty in parlia- 
ment. If this were 2 Aually to happen, there ate fo 

many methods by which the member aiebt ſti get to 
tbe Houſe, that I can hardly think the noble Lord is ſe- 

kious in bis objection. Another noble Peer ſaid, That by 
this bill one might loſe their moſt valuable end honeſt 
ſervents. This I hold tu be a contradiftion in terms: 
ſor be can neither be a valuable ſervant, nor an honeſt 
man, who gets into debt Khich he is neither able nor 
willing to pay, till cympelled by lew: If my ſervant, 

by unforeſcen accidents, bas got into debt, aud l ill 

with to retain him, I certainly would pay the debt: But 

upon no principle of liber al legiflation whatever, can my 
ſervant have a title to ſet his editor at defiance; while, 
for forty ſhillings only, the honeft tradeſraan may be 
torn from his family, and locked up in a goal. It is 
monfirous injuſtice! I flatter myfelf, however, the de- 
termination of this day will entirely put an end to all 

- ſuch partial proceedings for the future, by paſſing into 

a law the bill now under your Lordſhips codſide ration. 
I come now to wok upon what, indeed, T would hare | 

| S140 | 
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gladly! avoided, had I not been particularly pointed at 


for the part I have taken in this bill. It has been ſaid 
by a noble Lord on my left band, that I likewiſe am 
running the race of popularity. If the noble Lord means 


by popularity, that applauſe beſtowed by after ages on 


good and virtuous actions, I have long been ſtruggling 
in that race; to what purpoſe, all- trying Time can alone 
determine; but if the noble Lord means that muſhroom 
popularity that is raiſed without merit and loſt with- 
out a crime, he is much miſtaken in his opinion. I defy 
the noble Lord to point out a ſingle action of my life, 


where the popularity of the times ever had the ſmalleſt 


influence on my determinations. + I thank God I have 
a more permanent and ſteady rule for my conduct, — the 


5 dictates of my on breaſt. Thoſe that have forgone that 


pleaſing adviſer, and given up their mind to be the flave 
of every popular impulſe, I fincerely pity; I pity them 
Kill - more, if their vanity. leads them to miſtake the 
ſhouts of a mob for the trumpet of fame. Experience 
might inform them, that many who have been ſaluted 
with the huzzas of a crowd one day, have received their 
execrations the next; and many, who, by the populari- 
ty of their times, have been held up as ſpotleſs patri- 
ots, have, nevertheleſs, appeared upon the hiftorian's 
page, when truth has triumphed over delufion, the aflal-. 


| fins of liberty. Why then the noble Lord can think I 


am' ambitious of preſent popularity, that echo of folly, 
and ſhadow of renown, I am at a loſs to determine. Be- 
fides, I do not know that the bill now before your Lord- 
ſhips will be popular: it depends much upon the caprice 
of the day. It may not be popular to compel people 
to pay their debts z and, in that caſe, the preſent muit 
be a very unpopular bill. It may not be popular nei- 
ther to take away any of the privileges of parliament ; 
for I very well remember, and many of your Lordſhips 
may remember, that not long ago the popular cry was 
for the extenſion of privilege ; and ſo far did they carry 
it at that time, that it was ſaid that the privilege pro- 
tected members even in criminal actions; nay, ſuch was 
the power of popular prejudices over weak minds, that 
the very deciſions of ſome of the courts were tinctu- 
red with that doctrine. It was undoubtedly an abo- 
5 Las Lot FE i i minable 
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minable 0 1 thought 6 then, and think ſo ſtill; 

but, eee it was a popular doctrine, and came 
5 immediately from thoſe who are called the friends of li. 
berty; bow deſervedly time will ſnew. True liberty, in 


my opinion, can only exiſt when juſtice is equally admi. 


niſtered to all; to the king and to the beggar. Where 
is the juſtice then, or where is the law, tbat protects a 
member of parliament more than any other man, from 
the puniſhment due to his crimes? The — of this 
Country allow of no place, nor any employment, to be a 
ſanctuary for crimes; and where I have the. honour to 
E as judge, neither royal favour nor popular applauſe 
II ever protect the guilty. 

I have now only to beg pardon is having employed 
- .fo much of your Lordſhips time; and I am ſorry a bill, 
fraught with ſo many good conſequences, has not met 
with an abler advocate: but I doubt not your Lordſhips 
determination will convince the world, that a bill calcu- 
lated to contribute ſo much to the equal+diftribution of 
- juſtice as the preſent, waa hs with your Aer IN but 
27 very” little on" 
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SECTION It 


| ELOQUENGE OF TR BAR. 


J. Cicero againſt Ve erres. 5 


HE time is chum, Fathers, _ that whit * 
long been wiſhed for, towards allaying the envy 

your order has been ſubject to, and removing the im- 
putations againſt trials, is effeQually put in our power. 
An opinion has long prevailed, not only here at home, 


but likewife in foreign countri-s, both dangerous to you 


and pernicious to che ſtate,— that, in proſecutions, men 
of wealth are always ſafe, however clearly convicted. 


There is now to be brought upon this trial before you, 


to the confuſion, I hope, of the propagators of this lan- 


derous imputation, one whoſe life and actions condemn 


him in the opinion of all impartial perſons; but who, 


according to his own reckoning and declared. _dependence 


upon his riches is already acquitted ; I mean Caius Ver- 
res, 1 demand juſtice of you, Fathers, upon the robber 
of the public treaſury, the oppreffor of Alia Minor and 
Pamphylia, the invader of the rights and privileges of 


Romans, the ſcourge and curſe of Sicily. If that ſen- 


— 


tance is paſſed upon him which his crimes deſerve, your 


authority, Fathers, will be venerable and ſacred in the 


eyes of the public; but if his great riches ſhould bias 
you in his favour, I ſhall fill gain one point, —to make | 
it apparent to all the world, that what was wanting in 


this caſe, was not a criminal nor a proſecutor, but Juſtice: 
and adequate puniſhment: 


To pals over the ſhameful irregularities of his youth, . 
what does his quseſtorſhip, the firit public employment 
he held, what does it exhibit, but one continued ſcene 


of villanies 1 ? Cneius Garbo plundered of the public, mo- 


ney by his own treaſurer, a conſul ſtripped and betray- 
ed, an army deſerted and reduced to want, a province: 


robbed, the civil and religious right of a people violated. 


The employment he held in Aſia Minor and Pamphylia, | 


| mw AT it produce but the ruin of choſe countries? in 
2 1 which» 
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What was his conduct in his Preetorſhip-here at home? 
Let the plundered temples, and public works neglected 
that he might embezzle the money intended for carry- 
ing them on, bear witneſs. 1 did he diſcharge the 


" But his: rxtorſhip in "Silly crowns all. his 
works of e and finiſhes a laſting monument to 
| his infamy. The miſchiefs done by him in that, unhap- 
py country, during the three years of his iniquitous admi- 
niſtration are ſuch, that many years, under the wiſeſt and 
beſt) of preetors, will not be ſufficient to reſtore things to 
the condition in which he found them: for it is notori - 
- ous, that, during the time of his tyranny, . the Sicilians 
neither enjoyed. the. proteQion ok their own original 
las, of the regula ions made for their benefit by the 
Roman ſenate upon their coming under the protection 


of the commonwealth, nor ofgthe natural and unalien- a; 
able rights of men. His nod has decided all cauſes in in 
Sicily for theſe three years. And his .decifions have ſe 
broke all law, all precedent, all right. The ſums he Ml « 
| has, by arbitrary taxes and unheard of- impoßitions, ex- N 

| torted from the induſtrious poor, are not to be compu- . il « 

ted. The moſt fanhful allies 51 the commonwealth / y 
have heen treated as enemies. Roman citizens have, Wl 


like lla ves, been put to death with tortüres. The moſt il 

attrocious criminals, for money, have been exempted 1 

from the deſerved puniſhments; and men of the moſt a 

.unexceptionable characters condemned and baniſhed un- 

heard. The harbours, though ſufficiently fortified, and Ml 1 

the gates of firong towns, opened. to pirates. and rava- [ þ 

gets. The ſoldiery and ſailors, belonging to a province 

under the protection of the common wealth, ſtarved to . 

death. Whole fleets, to the great detriment of the pro- 4 c 

vince, ſuffered to periſh. The ancient monuments of ei- 

ther Sicilian or Roman greatneſs, the ſtatues of heroes ill | 

and princes, carried off; and the temples ſtripped of the f 

h imszes—Hating, by bi iniquitous ſentences, filled the il ;; 

_ priſons with the moſt induſtrious and deſerving of the 6 
People, he then proceeded to order numbers of Roman 

citizens to be Rrangled i in che goals; ; ſo that the excla- - 
mation,“ 1 a citizen 'of Rome 7”? : which has. n 
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in the * diſtarit regions, 1 2mong "the moſt barba- 
tous people, been a protedtion, was of no ſervice to? 
tem but, on the contrary, brought a ſpeedier and 


more ſerete. puniſhment upon them. > 


"Taſk now, Verres, what have you to advance ageinſt 


this charge? Will you pretend to deny it? Will you pre- 


tend, that any thing faſfe, that even any thing aggrava- 


ted, is alledged againſt you? Had any prince, or any 
fate, committed the ſame outrage againſt. the privilege 


of Roman citizens, thould we not think. we had ſufficient - 
ground for declaring imme diate war againſt them? ? W hat 


puniſhment ought, then, to be inflicted upon a tyranui- 


cal and wicked prætor, who dared, at no greater diſtance 


than Sicily, within ſight of the Italian coaſt, to put to 
the infamous death of ciucifixion. that unfortipare* and 
innocent citizen Publius Gavius Coſanus, only for his 


having aſſerted his privilege of citizenſhip, and declared | 
his intention of appealing to the juſtice of his country 


again(t' a cruel oppreſſor, who had unjuſtly confined him 


in priſon at Syracuſe, whence he had juſt made hie Ee: 
ſcape? The unhappy man. arretted as he was going to 
embark for his: native. country, is brought before the 
wicked prætor. With eyes darting fufy, and a c“ð. 
tenance diſtorted with eruelty, he orders the helpleſs _ . 
victim of his rage to be liripped, and rods to be brought“ 
xcculing him, but without the lealt hadow of evidence, 
or even of ſuſpicicn. of having. come to S«cily: as a ſpy- 
It was in vain that the unhappy man cried out, I am 


a Roman citizen: 3 have leryed under Lucius "Pans. 
who is now at Panormus, and will atteſt my innocence.“ 


The blovi-thirity. pretor, d-af- to all he could urge in 

his own. "defence, ordered: the 1 famous. puniſhment o 
be inflited. Thus, fathers: was an innocent Roman 
citizen publicly mangled with courging;, whillt the 
only words he uttered amidſt hiv cruel ſufferiags were, 
* lara a Roman citizen!“ With thele he hope d to de- 
fead himſelf from violence and infamy. But of ſo little: 

ſervice was this privilege to him, that while be was thus 


alerting bis citizenſhip, the order. was. given, for his ex- 
e his execution upon the eros 


es liberty !—O ſound once. delightful o every Romans. 8 


INE acred privilege. of Roman cilizentbip !—once:, 
NE We nies wy | EY” e facred !. 
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facred — trampled: upon But what r Is it 
come to this? Shall an inferior magiſtrate, a governor, 
ho holds his whole power of the Roman people, in a 
Roman province, within fight of Italy, bind, ſcourge, 
torture with fire and red hot plates of iron, and at laſt 
put to the infamous death of the eroſs, a Roman citizen? 
Shall neither the eries of innbcence expiting in agony, 
nor the tears of pitying ſpectators, nor the majeſty of | 
the Roman conniotnealth, nor. the fear of the juſtice | 
ol his country, reſtrain the licentious and wanton cruel- 
ty of a monſter, who, in confidence of his riches, firikes 

at: the root' of liberty, and ſets mankind'at defiance ?.- 
1 eonclude with exprefling my hopes, that your wil. 
dom and juſtice, Fathers, will not, by ſuffering the at- 
trocious and une æampled infolence of Caius Verres to 
elcspe the due puniſhment, leave room to apprebend 
the danger of-a total ſubverſion of authority, and intro- 
| duttion of general. anarchy and confuſion, 


1 N II. Ciera for _ 5 
*© gay "My Loaps, 

= HAT you way be able the more ay; to Aer mine 
3 0 upon this point before you, I ſhall beg the favour 
ef an attentive hearing, while, in a few-words, 1 lay open 
13 the whole affair. Clodius being determined, when crea- 
6 ted prietor, to haraſs his country with every ſpecies of 
I - | oppreſſion; and finding the comitia had been delayed fo 
long the year before, that he could. not hol this office 
wany months, all on-a ſudden threw up bis own year, 
| and referved: bimſelf to the next; not from any religi- 
1 us ſeruple, but that he might have, as he ſaid himlelf, 
: 84 a full, entire year for exerciſing his prectart ſhip; that is, 
1 overturnipg the c . eny Being ſeafitle he 
i be controlled and ramped in the exeicile of his 

prætorian autLoritz under Milo, bo, he plainly ſaw, / 

'" "would be chefen conſul byYbe unanimous conlent of the 
Roman people; ; he joiged the candidates that oppoſed 
Milo, but in ſuch a manner that he over. ruled them in 

5 every thing, bad the fole mansgkment of the election, 
and, as he uſed often to boaſt, bore all the“ comitia up- 
on tis own ſhoulders. He aſſembledthe tribes; he thru 
. Wine 19 their. counſels, and. formed a new tribe 1 
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veterate enemy, would certain 


Stor Erk. IN SPEAKING. 


dv ma6ſt cpdimed; of the: citizens. Tbe more confu- 
fon and diſturbance he made, the more Milo prevailed; 
When this wretch, who was bent upon all manner of 
wickedneſs, ſaw that ſo brave a man, and his moſt in- 
ly be conſul; when he 
perceived this, not only by the diſcourſes, but by the 
votes of the Roman people, he hegan to throw off all 


diſguiſe, and to declare openly tbat Milo mutt be kill. 


ed He often intimated this in the ſenate; and decla- 


red it expreſsly before the people; infomuch that when 


Favonius, that brave man, aſked him what proſpect he 


could have of carrying on his furious defigns, while Mi- 


lo was alive —he replied, that in three or four days at 
- moſt he ſhould be taken out of the way; - which reply 


TFavonius immediately communieated to Cato. 


In the mean time, as ſoop as Clodius knew, (nor in- 
deed was there any difficulty to come at the intelligence) 
that Milo was obliged by the 18th of January to be at 
Lanuvium, where he was dictator, in order to nominate 


a prieit, a duty which the laws rendered neceſſary to be 


7 every year; he went ſuddenly from Rome the 
day before, in order, as appears by the event, to way⸗ 


lay Milo in his own grounds; and this at a time when 
he was obliged to leave a tumultuous aſſembly, which 


he had fummoned that very day, where his preſence was. 


neceffary to carry on his mad deſigns; a thing he never 
Vould have done, if he had not been deſirous to take the 


Ne of that particular time and place for perpe · 
trating his villany. But Milo, after having ftaid in the 


ſenate that day till the houſe was broke up, went home, 


changed his cloaths, waited a while, as uſual till his 


wife had got ready to attend him, and then ſer forward. 


about the time tbat Clodius, if he had propoſed to come 


back to Rome that day, might have returned. He meets 


Clodius near his own eſtate, a little before fun- ſet, and 


is immediately attacked by a body of men, who throw. 


: Mick darts at him from an eminence, and kill his coach- 
man. Upon which he threw off his cloak, leaped from 


his chariot, and defended himſelf with. great. bravery. In 
the mean time Clodius's attendants drawing their ſwords, _ 
ſome of them ran back to the chariat ip order to attack 


Milo in the rear; hal, others, thinking that he was 
8 b N 
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n 
already killed, fell upon bis ſervants 1 were bebind.: 
th ſe being reſolute, and feitbful to their matter, were, 
ſome. of them, ſlain; whilſt the reſt, ſeeing a, warm en 
Fagement near the chariot, being prevented from going 


to their maſter's aſſiſlan ce, hearing beſides from Ciadius 
himſelf that Milo was killed, aud believing it to be fact, 
acted upon this occaſion (1 mention it, not with a view 
to elude the accuſation, but becauſe it was the true fate 
of the caſe) without the orders, without the. knowledge, 
without the preſence, of their maſter, as every man would 
wiſh his own ſervants ſhould act in the like e 
UE. 255 

This, „ Lords: 1 a faithful account of "bo. matter 
"of fact: the perſon who lay in wait was himſelf over- 


come, und force ſubdued by force, or rather audaciouſ- 


neſs cþafliſed by true valour, 1 ſay nothing of the ad- 
vantage which accrues to the ſtate in general, to your- 
ſelves in particular, and to all. good men; I am content. 
to wave the argument I might draw from hence in fa- 
vour of my client, whoſe deſtiny was ſo peculiar, that 
he could not fecure his own. ſafety, without ſecuring. 
yours and that of the republic at the ſame time. Ifthe 
could not do it lawfully, there is ng room for attempt 


x his defence. But, if reaſon teaches, the learned, ne- 
gan the barbarian, con mon cuſlom all nations in ge- 


peral, and even nature itlelf infliuts the brutes to de- 
fend their Podies, Umbs. «nd lives when attacked, by all 
poſſible methods; you cannot pronounce this action cri- 
minal, without determining at the ſame time, that who- 


ever falls into the hands of a highwayman. muſt of ne- 


_ ecflny periſh. either. by the ſword or your decifions. Had 
Milo been of this opinion, he would certainly have cho- 
kn. to have fallen by the hand of Clodius,, who had 


more than once before this: made an attempt. upon his 


life, rather than be executed by your order, becauſe he 


| had not tamely yielded bimſelt a victim to his rage. But 


it none of you ate of. this opinion, the proper queſtion 


is, not whether Clodius was killed; for that we grant: 


but whether Juilly or unjuſtly. 1 it appear that lilo 


Vas the aggreflor, we alk no favour ; but it Clodius, vou 


will then acquit him of the crime that. has. been Jaid | 10 
his charge... NE 
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What 8 then can we take to prove that Clodins 5 


lay. in wait for Milo? It is fufficient, conſidering what 
an audacious abandonned wretch he was, to ſhow that he 
lay under a ſtrong temptation to it, that he formed great 
hopes, and propoſed ro himſelf great advantages, from 
Milo's death. By Mile's death, Clodius would not only 

have gained his point of being prætor, without 1 
reſtraint. which bis adverſary's power as conſul would 
have laid upon his wicked deſigns, but likewiſe that of _ 
being pretor under thoſe conſuls, by whoſe connivance 
at leaſt, if not aſſiſtance, he hoped he ſhould be able to . 


betray the ſtate into the mad ſchemes he had been form- 


7 


ing; perſuading himſelf, that as they thought tbem- 


ſelves under ſo great an obligation to bim, they would 
haye no inclination to oppole any of his attempts, even 
if they ſhould have it in their power; and that, if they 
vere inclined to do it, they would perhaps be ſcarce. 
able to control the moſt profligate of all men, who had 


been confirmed and hardened in bis audaciouſnels by a 


long ſeries of villanies. 

Milo is ſo far from receiving any beneßt from clock. 
us's death, that he is rea! [ly a ſufferer by it. But it may 
be ſaid that hatred prevailed, that anger and reſentment. 
urged him on, that he avenged his own wrongs, and re- 
dreſſed his own. -grievances. Now if all theſe particu- 


lars may be applied, not merely with greater propriety - 


to Clodius than to Milo, but with the utmoſt propriety 


to the one, and not the leaſt to the other; what more can 


you defixe ? For why ſhould Milo bear any other hatred. 4 


to Clodius, . who. furniſhed him with ſuch a rich harveſt 


of glory, but that which every patriot muſt bear to #1l. i 


bad men? As to Clodius, he had motives enough for 


bearing ill will to Milo: firſt, as my protector and guat pa 


dian ; then, as the oppoſer of his mad ſchemes, and the 


ſer. 


_ Every. circumſtance, my. Tide concurs to prove that 
it was for Milo's intereſt Clodius ſhould live; that, on 
the contrary, Milo s death was a moſt diſirable event © 
for. anſwering, the purſes of Clodius; ; that on the one © 
fide there was a moſt implacable hatred,” on the other 


not een; that the one had been x continually eniploy- © 
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ing himſelf 3 in acts of violence, "TH other dri in opppo- 
fing them; that the life of Milo was threatened, and his 
death publicly foretold by Clodius, whereas nothing of 
_ That kind was ever heard from Milo: that the day fixed 
for Milo's journey was well known to his adverfar v, 
while Milo knew. not when Clodius was to return; 


that Milo's journey was deceſſery, but that of Clodius 
rather the contrary; that the one openly declared his 


intention of leaving Rome that day, while the other cou- 
cealed his intention of returning; that Milo made no al- 
. teration in his meaſures, but that Clodius feigned an ex- 
euſe for altering his; that if Milo had deſigned to Ways 


lay Clodius, he would have waited for him near the city 


till it was dark; but that Clodius, even if he had been 
under no ap Gans from Milo ought to have been 
afraid of coming to town ſo late at night. 
us now conſider: whether the place where they 
encountered. was molt favourable to Milo or to Clodius, 
But can there, my Lords, „be any room for doubt, or de. 
liberation upon that ? It \ was near the eſtate of Clodius, 
where at leaſt a thouſand able-bodied men were employ- 
ed in his mad ſchems of building. Did Milo think be 
ſhould have an advantage by attacking; him from an e- 
minence, and did he for this reaſon pitch upon that {pot 
for the engagement? or was he not rather expected in 
that place by his adverſary, who hoped: the ſituation 
would favour his aſſault? The thing my Lordls, ſpeaks 


2 "3 For itlelf, which muſt be allowed to be of the greatelt 


importance in determining a queſtion. Mere the affair 
to de repreſented only by painting, inſtead of being. ex- 
preſſed: by words, it would even then clearly appear which 
was the traitor, and which was free from all miſchievous 
deſigns; when the one was fitting in his chariot, wullied 
up in his cloak, and his wife along with him, Which 


of theſe circufiances was not a very great e eee 9.4 


the dreſs, the chariot, or the companion ? How could 
he be worſe equipped. for an engagement, when he was 
wrapt up in a cloak, embarraſſed; with a chariot, and 
almoſt fettered by his wife? Obſere the other now, in 
che firſt place, Jallying out on a ſudden. from bis feat; 
for what reaſon? in the evening :zwhat urg'd bim ? Jate j 
to what purpoſe, OP at that ſeaſon? He calls at 
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| than be witpeſs to ſuch a ſcene as this. Shall this en, 


IN SPEAKING. 975 
ere ſeat; lh mat vew? To ſee Pompey 


reaſon of this loĩttering and ſhifting about? He wanted 


to be upon the ſpot when Milo-came yp. 


But if; my Lords, you are not yet convinced, thingh 
the thing -ſhines out with ſuch ſtrong and full evidence, 


that Milo returned to Rome with an innocent mind, un- 


ſtained with guilt, undiſturbed by fear, and free from 


the accuſations of conſcience ; call to mind, I beſeech 


you by the immortal gods, the expedition with which 


= came back, his entrance into the forum while the ſe. 
nate houſe was in flames, the greatneſs of ſoul he diſco- 


vered, the look he aſſumed, the ſpeech he made on the 


occaſios.. He delivered himſelf up, not only to the peo- 


ple but even to the ſenate; nor to the ſenate alone, 
but even to guards appointed for the public ſecurity : 
nor merely to them, but even to the authority of him 
whom the ſenate had intruſted with the care of the 


whole republic: to whom he would never have deliver- 


ed himſelf, if he had not been confident of the goodneſs 
of his cauſe. * 

- What now remains, but to beſeech =o adjure you, 
my Lords, to extend that compaſſion to a brave man, 
which he diſdains to implore, but which I, even againſt 
his conſent, implore and earneſtly intreat. "Though you 
have not ſcen him ſhed a ſingle tear while all are weep- 
ing around him, though he has preſerved the ſame ſteady 
countenance, the fame firmneſs of voice and langauge, 
do not on this account withold it from him. 


On you, on you, I call, ye heroes, who have Joſt ſo 
much blood in the ſervice of your country ! to you, ye 


centurions, ye ſoldiers, I appeal in this hour of danger 
to the beſt of men, and braveſt of citizens! while you 


are looking on, while you ſtand here with arms in bur 


hands, and guard this tribunal, ſhall virtue lige this 
be * expelled, exterminated, cat out with diſnongur? 
y the immortal gods I wiſh (pardon me, O my Counes 


try! for I fear what I ſhall ſay out of a pious regard for 


Milo may be deemed impiety againſt thee), thai Ctod! us 
not only lived, but were præter, conſul, diftator, rather 


then, 


knew he was at Alſium. To ſee his houſe? He Ee] 
been in it a thouſand times. What then could be the 
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chen, 1 was 3 to fou kisi country, die any where 
but in his country? Sball he not at leaſt die in the ſer- 
vice of his country? Will you retain the memorials of 
his gallant ſoul, and deny his body a grave in Italy? il 
Will any perſon. give his voice for baniſhing a man from . 
this city, whom every city on earth would be proud to | 
receive within its walls? Happy the country that. ſhall 
receive him! ungrateful this, if it ſhall baniſh him! 
_ .iretched, if it ſhould loſe him! But I muſt conclude; 
my tears will not allow. me to proceed, and Milo for. 
22 biqds tears to be employed in his defence; Tou, m 
Lords, I beſeech, 25 adjure, that, in your deciſion, _ 
would dare to act as you: think. Truſt me, your forti- 
tude, your juſtice, your fidelity, will more eſpecially be | 
approved of by him. ( Pompey), who in his choice of 1 
Judges has raifed to thé bench the: Wes the ores 
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1. Romulus to the People of Rome, after building the C "D 


F all the ſtrength of cities lay in the height of their 
ramparts, or the depth of- their ditches, we ſhould 
have great reaſon to be in fear for that which we have 


now built. But are there in reality any walls too high 
to be ſcalded by a valiant enemy? and of what uſe are 


ramparts in inteſtine "diviſions ? They may ſerve for a 


defence againſt ſudden incurſions from abroad; but it is 


by courage and prudence chiefly, that the invaſions of 


foreign enemies are repelled; and by unanimity, ſo- 
| briety and juſtice, that domeſtic ſeditions are prevented. 
Cities fortified by the ſtrongeſt bulwarks have been often 


ſeen to yield to force from without, or to tumults from 


within. An exact military diſcipline, and a ſteady ob- 


ſervanice of civil polity, are the ſureſt barriers againſt 


- theſe evils. 


_ But there is Rill cher point at great importance to 
be conſidered. ' - The proſperity of ſome viſing colonies, 


and the ſpeedy ruin of others, have in a great meaſure, 
been owing to their form of government. Were there 
but one manner of ruling ſtates, and cities that could 
make them happy, the choice would not be difficult. 
But I have learnt, that, of the various forms of govern- 
ment among the Greeks and Barbarians, there are three 
which are highly extolled by thoſe who have experien- 
ced them; and yet, that no one of theſe is in all reſpects 
perfect, but each of them has ſome innate and incura- 
ble defect. Chooſe you, theo, in what manner this city 


ſhall be governed. Sha! it be by one man? hall it be 
by a ſelect nümber of the wiſeſt among us? or ſhall the 


legiſlative power be in the people? As for me, I ſhall 
ſubmit to whatever form of adminiſtration you ſhall 


pleaſe to eſtabliſh, As I think myſelf not unworthy to 


command, ſo neither am I unwilling to obey, Your. 


taving choſen me to be the leader of this colony, and 
e 7 2 a ; your 
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vour allies the city after my name, are . honours ſuf. 

- ficient to content me; honours, of which, living or dead, 

I can never. be. deprived. 3 

I. Hannibal to. Scipio Africanus, at 1 Interwiew re. 
= erding the Battle of amm. 


IN CE fate has ſo ordained it, that I, who began the 


t war, and who have been ſo often on the point of 
ending it by a complete conqueft, ſhould new come of 
my own motion to aſk a peace; I am glad that it is of 


Fou, Scipio, I have the fortune to aſk it. Nor will this 


be among the leaſt of your glories, that Hannibal, vic. 
torious over ſo many Roman generals, ane at laſt 
70 you. 5 5 F 


I could wiſh, that 'our Fathers and we had confined 
our ambition within che limits which nature ſeems to 


have preſcribed to it; the thores of Africa, and the 


ſhores of Italy. The gods did not give us that mind. 


On both ſides we have been fo eager. after foreign pol. 
Aeffions,.as to put our own to the hazard of war. Rome 


and Carthage, have had, each in her turn, the enemy at 


her gates. But fince errors paſt may de more eafily 
nd than corrected, let it now be the work of you 
and me, to put an end, '3f poſſible, to the obſtinate con- 
tention. For my own part, my years and the experi- 
cence I have had of the inſtability of fortune, incline 
me to leave nothing to her determination which rea- 
ſon can decide. But much 1 fear, Scipio, that your 
youth, your want of the like experience, your uninter- 
rupted ſucceſs, may render you averſe from the thoughts 
of peace, He whom fortune has never failed, rarely 
reflects upon her inconſtancy. Vet, without recurring 
to former examples, my own may perhaps ſuffice to teach 
vou moderation. I am that ſame Hannibal, who, after 


my victory at Cann, became maſter of the greateſt 


part of your country, and deliberated with myſelf what 
fate 1 ſhould decree to Italy and Rome. ' And now— 
ſee the change! Here, in Africa, 1 am come to treat 


with a Roman, for my own preſervation and my coun- 
try's. Such are the ſports of fortune. Is ſhe then to 


be truſted becauſe the ſmiles? An advantageous peace 1s 


e to the _ of nom. The one is in yo 
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on power, the N 2t the plesſure of the ** 
Should you prove . it would add little to your 
on gloty, or the glory of your country; if vanquiſhed, 

you lofe in one hour all the honour and reputation you 
have been ſo many years acquiring. But what is my 


aim in all this —that you ſhould content yourſelf with” 


our ceſſion of Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, aud all the iſlands 
between italy and Africa, A* peace on theſe conditions 
will, in my opinion, not only ſecure the future tranquil- 
lity of Carthage, but be ſufficiently. glorious for you, 
and for the Roman name. And do not tell me. that 
ſome of our citizens dealt fraudulently with you in the 
late treaty—it is I, Hanatbal, that now afk a peace: L 
alk it, becauſe I think it expedient for my country; and 


III. Seipio's Reply. 


thinking it expedient, IL will inviolably maintain it. 


, 


KNEW very well, Hannibal, that it was the hope of 
1 your retura which, emboldened the Carthaginiaus to 
break the truce with us, and to lay aſide all thoughts of 
a peace when it was jult on the point of being con- 
claded, and your preſent propoſal is a proof of it. You” 
retrench from their conceſſions every thing but what 


we are, and have been long poſſeſſed of. 


But as it 15 


your care that your fellow citizens ſhould have the ob- 
ligations to you of being eaſed of a great part of their 
burden, ſo it ought to be mine, that they draw no ad- 
vantage from their perfidiouſneſs. Nobody is more ſen- 
ble than J am of the weaknels of man, and tke power 
of fortune, and that whatever we enterpriſe is ſubject 
to a thouſand chances. If, before the Romans paſſed 
into Africa, you had of your own accord quitted Italy, 


and made the offers you now make, I believe they - 
would not have been rejedted. But as you have been 
forced out of Italy, and we are maſlers here of the open 
country, the ſituation of things is much altered. And, 


what is chiefly to be confidered, the Carthaginians, by 
the late treaty which we enteted into at their requeſt, 
were, over and above what you offer, to have rettored 
to us our priſoners without ranſom, delivered up their 
ſhips of war, paid us five thouſand wares and to have 


N96 paſages kor the performance of all. 
; A a 2 
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g accepted theſe ations; but Carthage failed on her 
part; Carthage deceived us. What then is to be done? 
Are the Carthaginians to be releaſed from the moſt im- 
| portant articles of the treaty, as a reward of their breach 
ok faith? No, certainly. If to the conditions before a. 
_greed upon, you had added ſome new. articles to our 
advantage, there would have been matter of reference 


, | to the -Roman people; but when, inftead of adding, you a 
retrench, there is no room for deliberation. The Car- ] 
thaginians, therefore, muſt ſubmit to us at e, or 

mult vanquiſh us in battle. d e 4 
HH IV. Cal Aben e Reproof of Cleon's F. 12 20 3 1 
1 5 en whom be had propoſed to confer D. vinity by vote. 0 


2 the king were preſent, Cleon, there would be no = 
need of my anſwering to what yon have juſt propoſed. « 
He would himſelf reprove you for endeavouring to 5 
Adra him into an imitation of foreign abſurdities, and C 
for bringing envy upon him by ſuch unmanty flattery. : 
As he is abſent, I take upon me to tell you, in his name, J 
that ne praiſe is laſting, but What is rational; and that 0 
you do what you can to leſfen his glory; inſtead of add- F 
| ing to it. Heroes have never, among us, been deifed, 
till after their death: and, whatever may be your way 
. of thinking, Cleon, for my part J with the Hog! my 
not, for many years to come, obtain that honcur. r f 
You have mentioned, as precedents of what you pro- | 
"ot Hercules. aud 'Bacthas  -. Di vou imagine, Cleon, . 
that they were deiſied over a cup of wine! and are you | 
and. I qualified to make gods ? Is the king our ſovereign, 3 
to receive his divinity "from you and me, who are his 
ſubjects? Firſt try your power whether you can make | 
a king. It is ſurely eafier to wake a King than a god; 
to give an earthly dowinion than a tbrone in heaven. 
1 only wiſb that the gods may have heard, without of- 
fence,- the arrogant propoſal you have made of adding 
one 10 their number; and that they may ſtill be fo pro- 
pitious to us, as to grant the continuance of that ſuc - 
ceſs to our affairs, with whick they have bitherto fa - 
voured us. For my part, I am not aſhamed of my 
country; nor do I approve of our adopting the rites of 
14 Vreige A807 or e from n oC: We . / 
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to teverenoe our TOOL To; receive laws or Takes of. 
conduct from them, what is it bur-t to confeſs gurl” : 
igferior to them? 5 


% : | 3 


V. Caius n to. ; the 8 ; e the Abfirdny 
- of their befitating to conſer on him the Rank. of General, Fa 
nerely on Account ef bis ExtraGiion, | 


# 


I is but too common, my countrymen, to obſerve a 
material difference between the behaviour of-thoſs” 
who ſtand candidates for places of power and truſt, De- 
fore and. after” their obtaining them. They ſoliey them 
1] in one manner, and execute them in another. % hey ſer. 
out with a great appearance of activity *buruility, and 
"WH noweration;; and they quickly fall into flowa, pride, and 
avarice, — ft“ is, undoubtedly, no eaſy matter to diſ- 
charge; to the Beneral ſatis faction, th duty of a ſupreme 
Xe commander in tronbleſome times. Wa carry on, with- 
# effect, an expentive war, and 5 vet be frugal. of the pub- 
| he money; to oblige thoſe 7 "6! ſerve, whom it may be | 
1 delicate to offend; ; d cord, at the ſame time, a com- 
1 plicated variety: of operas ons; to concert. n at 
5 home, anſwerable to Ve fte of things abroad; and o 
| yain every Wels end in ſpite of oppoſition from the 
envious, the factihus, and; the diſaffected fo do all this 
* my country man, is more dithcult than is ee 
1 thought. CC nene | 
But, b4fides this Ciſentages which are-common to. 18 
me with all others in eminent ſtations, my caſe is, in 
this zeſpett! peculiarly hard—that, whereas aicommands 
EY er of Patrician rank, if he is-guilty of a neglect or breach 
ol duty, bas his great connections, tne antiquity of his- 
„ ſbseculz, the important ſervices of his anceſtors, and the 
n maltitudes be has, by power, engaged i in bis. intereit; to 
h ſcreen bin from condign punithment, my whole ſafety 
depends upon myſelf; whic“ reudersit the more indiſ- 


— 


. penſably neceſſary for me to take care that my cogduct 
10 be clear and unexceptionable. Beiides, IL am well aware, 
* my countrymen, that tbe eye of the public is upon me; 
= and that, though. the impartial, who  preiggathe'real ad- 
f Vantage ob che; commonwealth to, all other eomtiderations, © 
3 favour N pretenſſont, the Patricrans wait e nothing 10 0 
ped much 28 An*0ccalion' agdinſt me. It is, therefore, my 
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Patrician general would in fact have a general over him; 
fo that the acting commander vyould ſtill be a Plebeian, 
So true is this, my countrymen. that 1 have, myſelf, 
- © known' thoſe who have been choſen conſuls begin then 
do read the hiflory of their on country, of which, till 
that time, they were totally ignorant, that is, they firſt 
obtained the employment, and then bethought them 
ſelves of the. qualifications neceſſary for the proper dil- 
charge of it. e rg BEE df DL 

1 ſubmit to your judgment, Romans, on hieb ſide 
"the advantage hes, when a comparifon is made between 
| Patrician haugbtineſs, and Plebeian experience. The. 


very actions, which they have only read, I have partly 
ſieen, arid partly myſelf atchieved. What they know by 
reading, I know by action. They are pleaſed to ſlight 
my mean birth: 1 drſpiſe their, mean characters. Want 
ol birth and fortune is the objection agaipſt me; want 
of perſonal worth againſt them. But are not-all-men | 
f the lame ſpecies? What can make a difference be- 
teen oneimem and another, but the endowments of the 
mind 2. For cy part, 1 thall always look upon the bra. 
_- veſt man as the nebleftt man. Suppoſe it were eaquired 
of the fathers of ſuch Patricians as Abinus and oo 
1 1 7 : W ; D W: et er, 
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induſtrious virtue, 
activity, for their having enjoyed the pleaſures of lux- 


ſerves to ſhow. what the deſcendants. are. 
bits to public view their degeneracy and their worth. E. 
own L.canaot boaſt of the deeds of my forefathers; but 
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whether, if they wa their: choice. they agld defire ſons 


of their character, or of mine: what would they anſwer, .. 


but that they. ſhould wiſh the worthieſt to be their ſons? © 


If the Patricians have reaſon. to deſpiſe me, let them 


likewiſe deſpiſe their anceſtors, whoſe nobility was the 


1 fruit of their virtue. Do they envy the honours beſtow- 


ed upon me! let them envy, likewiſe, my labours, my 


_ abſtinence, and the dangers, 1 have undergone for my 


country, by. which I have acquired them. But thoſe. 
worthleſs men lead ſuch a life of inactivity, as if they 
deſpiſed any honours you can beſtow ; whilſt they aſpire 
to honours, as if they had deſerved them by the moſt 
They lay claim to the rewards of 


ury. Vet none can be more laviſh than they are in 
praiſe of their anceſtors. And they imagine they ho- 


nour themſelves by celebrating their forefathers ; wheres 


as they do the very contrary: for, as much as their an- 


; ceſtors were diſtinguiſhed for their virtues, ſo much are 
they diſgraced by their vices. 


The glory of anceſtors. 
caſts a light, indeed, upon their poſterity ; ; but it only 
It alike exhi- 


I hope I may anſwer the cavils of the, _Patricians by 


- ſtanding up in defence of what | have mylelf done. 


| Obſerve. now, my countrymen, the injuſtice of the 
Patricians. They arrogate to themſelves honours on 


account of the exploits done by-their forefathers, whilſt 


they will not allow. me the due praiſe for performing 


the very ſame ſort of actions in my own perſon. He has 
no ſtatues, they cry, of his family. He can trace no 


venerable line of anceftors.— What then? Is it matter 
of more. praiſe to diſgrace one's illuſtrious anceitors, than 


to become illuſfrious by one's own Sead, behavioar-? - 


What if 1 can ſhew no ſtatues of my family ? 1 can ſhow 


the ſtandards, the armour, and the trappings, Which I 
have myſelt taken from the vanquiſhed ;- 1 can ſhow the 
ſcars of thoſe wounds, 


which 1 have 
tre enemies of my country. 
Theſe are the honours 1, boat of. 


received by facing 
Theſe are my. ſtatues, 
Not left me by in- 


gf beritance as theiss ; "Pe but earned. by toil, by abſlinence, 
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by ih: amidlt clbndz of quſt and ſeas br. blood; 
ſcenes of + HAD where thole effeminate Patricians, who! 


eſteem, have never dared ' to ſhow their faces. ; 


, * r ke Py the Battle of Tiein. 1 
XXIV ERE ou, Soldiers, the ſame army which I bad; 


wong 
* 


be to'uſe exbortations to a cavalry that had ſo-ſignally 


vanquiſhed the ſquadrons of the enemy upon the Rhonez- 


or to legions, by whom that ſame enemy, flying before 


them to avoid a battle, did, in effect, confeſs themſelves 


Fan But as theſe troops, baving been enrolled 
for Spain, are there with my brother Cneius. making 
VWoar under my auſpices (as was the will of the ſenate 
ang people of None) 1, that you might have a con- 
| ful for ydur captain againſt Hannibal and the Cartha- 
ginjans, have freely offered myſelf fot this war. You, 
then, bave a new general, and 1 a new.army. On this 
account, a few words from me to you will be neither 
Improper. nor unſeafonable. 


feared from them, they-are the very. ſame, whom, in a 


ſame from "whom you took Sicily and Sardinia; and 
who have been thele twenty years your tributaries,” You 
will not, I' preſume, march nd theſe men with only 
that courage with which you are wont to face other ene- 
mies; but with a certain anger and indignation, ſuch as 
you ald fet! if vou law your ſlaves ona fudden riſe 
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up in arms againſt you. Conquered and enflayed, it is 


not boldneſs, but neceſſity, that urges them to battle; ö 


uuleſs you can believe that thoſe who avoided fighting 
when their army was entire, have acquired better hope 


by the loſs of awo thirds of their. horle and focht in e 
paſſage of the Alps. 


But you have heard, 8 ths 2 they, are 


few in number, they are men of ont hearts and rohuſt 


| bodies; heroes of ſuch fvengths and 3 as fothiog 
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endeavour by indirect means to depreciate me in Jour 


VI. Speech of Publius Serpio to the Roman Ae Were 


with me in Gaul, might well forbear ſaying any 
thing to you at this time: for what occaſion coùld there 


That you may not be unappriſed ar what ſort of ' 
enemies you are going to encounter, ot of what is to be 


former war, you vanquiſhed both by land and fea; the 


1 
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is able to reſiſt.— Mere effigies! nay, ſhadows of men! 
wretches, emaciated with hunger, and benumbed with 
cold! bruiſed and battered to pieces among the rocks 
and craggy cliffs ! their weapons broken and their hor- 
ſes weak and foundered! Such are the cavalry, and ſuch 
the infantry; with which you are going to contend; not 
enemies, but the fragments of enemies. There is nothing | 
which I more apprehend, than that it will bel thought 
Hannibal was - vanquiſhed by the Alps before we had 
any conflict with him. But, perhaps, it was fitting it 
ſhould be ſo; and that, with a people and a leader who 
bad violated leagues and covenants, the gods themſelves, boy 
without man's help, ſhould begin the war, and bring 77 
to a near concluſion; and that we, who, next to the 
gods, have been- injured and offended, ſhould happily; a 
finiſh what they have begun. | 
I need not be in any fear that you ſhould ſulpect me 
of ſaying theſe things merely to encourage yon, While 
inwardly. I have different ſentiments, What hindered me 
from going into Spain? That was my province, where 1 
ſhould bave had the leſs dreaded Aſdrubal, not Hannibal, 
to deal wich. But hearing, as I paſſed along the coaſt 
of Gaul, of this enemy's march, I landed my troops, 
- ſent the horſe foreward, and pitched my camp upon * | 
Rhone, A part of my cavaliy: encountered, and defeated. 
that of the enemy). My infantry not being able to 
overtake theirs, which fled before us, 1 returned to my 
lest; and, with alt the expedition | could uſe in ſo 
long a voyage by ſea and land, am come to meet them 
at the foot of the _Alps. Was it, then, my inclination 
to avoid a conteſt with this tremendous Hannibal; and EP 
have I met with bim only by aceident and-unawares ? or 
am [I come on purpole to challenge him to-the combat? 
1 would gladly try, whether the earth, within , theſe- 
twenty years, has brought forth a uc. kind of Cartha- 
ginians; or whether they be the ſame ſort of men who - 
fought at the Mgates, and whom at Eryx, you ſuffered | 
to redeem! themfelves at eighteen denarii per head: 
whether this Hannibal, for labours and journeys, be, as 
he would be thought, the rival of Hercules; or whe- .. 
ther he be, what his father left him, a tributary, a vals”, -* 
tal, 5 faye of the e e Did not the con- 
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ee of bis wicked deed at Saguntum "PERL him 
and make. him deſperate, he would have ſome regard, if 
not to his conquered eountry, yet ſurely. to his own fa. 
wily, to his father's memory, to the treaty written with 
Amilcar's own haud. We might have ſtarved. him in 
FEryx z we might. have paſſed into Africa with a vido- Ml 
rious fleet, and; in few a days, have deſtroyed Car- 
thage. At their humble ſupplication, we pardoned a 
them; we releaſed them, when they were cloſely ſhut up J 
without + poſſibility of eſcaping; we made peace with | 
them when they. were conquered. When they were 
diſtreſſed by the African war, we conſidered them, we 
treated them as a people under our protection. And 
what is the return they make us for all thele favours ? 
Uacder the conduct of a hare-brained young man, they 
come hither to overturn our (late, and lay waſte our coun- 
try.—1 could wiſh, indeed that it were not ſo; and that 
the war we are now engaged in concerned only our own 
glory and not our preſervation» | But the conteſt at pre- 
ſent, is not for the poſſeſſion of Sicily and Sardinia, but 
of Italy itſelf: nor is there behind us another army, 
Which, if we ſhould not prove the conquerors- may make 
bead againſt our victorious enemies. There are no more 
, Alps for them to paſs, Whieh might give us leiſuret o 
raiſe new forces. No, Soldiers; here you muſt make 
your ſtand, as if you were juſt. now before the walls of 
Rome. Let every one reflect, that he is now to defend, 
not his own perſon only, but his wite, his children. . 
helpleſs infants, Vet, let not private conſiderations 
alone poſſeſs our minds: let us remember that the eyes 
of the ſenate and people of Rome are upon us; and 
that, as our force and eourage ſhall now prove, fuch 
will be the fortune 64 that any and af the Roman em- 


M pire. „ 4 18 
2 i, * * Speech Y 1 annibal to "ro Corthaginita Army, on | 25 
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- KNOW not Soldiers whether you. or your- 3 
be encompaſſed. by fortune with the ſtricter bonds and 
te. Two ſeas eucloſe you on the right and left; 
not a ſhip to fly to for eſcaping, Before you is the 
. Bo, a river broader and ore 98 than the Rhone: 
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behind you ore the ae ; over which; even has your 


numbers were. undiminiſhed, you were hardly able to 


Force a paſſage. Here, then, ſoldiers, you muſt ei- 


there Tiger" or die, the very firſt hour you mect. the 
enemy. A 

But the ſame fortunes which las: thus laid you undue | 
che neceſſity of fighting, has ſet before your. eyes the 


moſt glorious rewards of victory. Should we, by our 


valour, recover only Sicily and Sardinia, which were 
raviſhed from our fathers, thoſe would be no inconſider- 
able prizes. Yet, what are thoſe ? The wealth of Rome; 


whateves riches ſhe has heaped together in the ſpoils of 
nations ; all thele, with the maſters of them, will be yours 


The time is now come to reap the full recempenſe of 
your toilſome marches, over ſo many mountains and ri- 


vers, and through ſo many nations, all of them in arms. 
This is the — which fortune has appointed 'to be 
the limits of your labour; it is here that you will finiſh 


your glorious warfare, and receive an ample recompenſe 
of your completed ſervice. ' For I would not have you 
imagine, that victory will be as difficult as the name of 
2 Roman war is great) and ſounding. It has often 
happened, that a diſpiſed enemy has given a — 


battle; and the moſt renowned kings and nations have 
by a ſmall force been overthrown. And, if you but take 


away the glitter of the Roman name, what is there 
wherein they may ſtand in competion with you? For 


(to ſay nothing of your ſervice in war, for twenty years 
together, with ſo much valour and ſucceſs) from the 


very pillars of Hercules, from the ocean from the ut- 


moſt bounds of the earth, through ſo many warlike na- 
tions of Spain and Gaul, are you not come hither vie- 


torious? And with whom are ye now to fight? With 


raw ſoldiers, an undiciplined army, beaten, vanquiſh-= 
ed beſieged by the Gauls the very laſt ſummer ; an 
army unkriown to their leader, and unacquainted with 
him. 2 


IM ſhall I, ho was born, I might almoſt ſay, but 
certainly brought up, in the tent of my father, that moſt 


excellent general; ſhall I, the conqueror of Spain and 


Gaul, and not only of the Alpine nations, but, which 
13 3 greater fl}, of the wu? themſelves; ; ſhall I compare 
| he | YT 
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myſelf. with this: Naben captain ry n before ] 
whom- ſhould one place the two armies without their | 
enligns, I am perſuaded he would. not know to which of | 
| "them be: is. conſul. _F-efteem it no ſmall advantage, Sol. | 
diers, that there is not one among you, who has not of. | 
ten been eye witneſs of my exploits.in;warz” not one | 
of whoſe -vatour:I myſelf have not been a ſpectator, fv as 
to be able to name the times and places of his noble at. 
chievments; that with ſoldiers, whom 1-have a thouſand _ 
times axaifed. and rewarded, and whoſe pupil I was be- 
fore. l became their general, 1-(hall march Set an ar- 
my of men ſtrangers to one another, - | 
On what fide ſoever I turn my eyes, I behold all fol | 
of courage avd ftrength. A veteran infantry ; a moſt 
gallant cavalry; you, my Allies, moſt faithful and va- 
liant; you, Carthaginians, whom not only your coun. 
try's cauſe, but the juſteſt anger, impels to battle. The 
hope, the courage of aſſailants, is always greater than 
of thoſe who act upon the defenſive. With hoſtile ban- 
le ners diſplayed, you are come down upon Italy: you 
bring the wer. Giief, injuries, indignities, fire your 
minds, and ſpur you forward to revenge. — Firſt, they 
demanded me, that I, your general, ſhould be delivered 
up to them; next, all of you who bad fought at the 
ſiege of Sunn : and-we were to be put to deatly by 
the extremeſt tortures. Proud and cruel nation! - Every 
thing muſt be yours and at your diſpoſal ! You are to 
preſcribe-to us with whom we ſhall make war, uk whom 
we ſhall make peace? You are to-ſet us bounds ;- to ſhut 
us up within hills and rivers; but. you, you are not to 
_ obſerve the limits which; renne bave ſixed! Pals 
not the Iberus.“ What next ?. Touch not the Sa- 
guntines; Saguntum is upon the Iberus, move not a 
ſtep towards chat city.“ Is it a ſmall matter, chen; that 
you have deprived us of our ancient poſſeſſions, e 
and Sardioia ? you would have Spain too. Well; 
- ſhall yield Spain, and then—you will pals into Aftſea.— 
Will paſs, did L fay — this very year! they ordered one 
of their conſuls into Africa, the other into Spain. No 
Soldiers; there is nothing left for us but what we can 
vindicate with our ſwords. Come on, then Be men. 
in . may, with more e lafety, be cowargs |! they | 
26 have 
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1 their own country behind em; have places of * 


fuge to fly to, and are ſecure from danger in the roads 


thither; but for you there is no middle fortune between 
death and victory. Let this be but well fixed in your 


minds; and, once again; I ſay you are conquerors. 


VIII. Speech of Aoberbal to the Roman Senate, n 


"EIS bo their Nance again Jageribe. 
FarnEns He 3 IR SEA 


155 is known to yon, that wide Micipfa, my father, on 
his death-bed, left in charge to Jugurtha, his ws: 


ed ſon, conjunctly with my unfortunate-brother Hiemp- 


ſal, and myſelf, he children of bis own” body, the admi- 
niſtration of the kingdom of Numidia, directed us to 
conſider the ſenate and people of Rome as proprietors - 
of it. He charged us to uſe our beſt endeavours to be 
ſerviceable to the Roman commonwealth, in peace and 
war; afluring-vs, that your proteQion would prove to us 
a defence againſt all enemies, and would be inſtead or” 
armies, fortifications, and treaſures. _ 

While my brother and I were thinking of Botta 
but how to regulate ourſelves” according to the direc- 
tions of Qur deceaſed father—Jugurtha—the moſt infa. 


mous of mankind breaking through all ties of grati- 


tude and of common humanity, and trampling on the 
authority of the Roman commonwealth, procured the 
murder of my unfortunate brother, and has driven me 
from, my throne and native country, though be knows 


I. inherit from my grandfather Maſſiniſſa, and my father | 


Mieipſa, the friendſhip and alliance of the Romans. 
For a prince to be reduced, by villany, to my * 

ſreſsful circumſtances, is calamity enough; but my 

misfortunes are heightened by the condevaion——thk Ly 


find myſelf obliged to ſolicit your aſſiſtance, Fathers, 


for the ſervices done you by my anccſtors, not for any 


1 have been able to render you in my own perſon. Jus». 


gurtha has put it out of my power to deſerve any thing 
at your hands; and has forced me to be burdenſome, 
before I could be uſeful to you. And yet, if I had no 


| plea, but my. undeſerved miſery—a once powerful prince, 
the deſcendant of a race of illuſtrious monarchs, now, : 


without 08: ng of my own, deſtitute of every ſup: 
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port, and noduved: to the necelſſity of begging Coreipk 
aſſiſtance, againſt an enemy who has ſeized my throne 
and my kingdom —if my unequalled diſtreſſes were all 
IJ had to plead—it would become the greatneſs of the 
Roman common wealth, the abbitreſs of the world, to 
protect the injured, and to check the triumph of daring 
wickedneſs over helpleſs innocence.— But, to provoke 
Four vengeance to the utmoſt, Jugurtha has driven me 
from the very dominions, Which the ſenate and people 
of Rome gave to my anceſtors; and from which, my 
5 grandfather, and my father under your ombrage, ex- 
pelled-Syphax and the Carthaginians. Thus, Fathers, 
_ Four kindneſs to our family is defeated; and Jugurtha, 
In injuring me, throws contempt upon you. 
O wretched 8 Oh cruel revetſe of fortune ! Oh 
Aanhidr: Micipſa! is this the conſequence of your gene- 
roſity, that he, whom your goodneſs raiſed to an equa- 
lity with your own children, ſhould be the'murderer of 
vour children? Muſt, then the royal houſe of Nu. 
midia always be a ſcene of havoe and blood? While 
Carthage remained, we ſuffered; as was to be expected, 
all ſorts of hardſhips from their hoſtile attacks; our 
enemy near; our only powerful ally, the Roman com- 
monwealth, at a diſtance. While we were ſo circum- 
ſtanced, we were always in arms and in action. When 
that ſcourge of Africa was no more, we congratulated 
- ourſelves on the proſpect of eſtabliſhed peace. But, 
8 of peace, bebold the kingdom of Numidia 
drenched with royal blood ! and the only ſurviving ſon 
of its late king: flying from an adopted murderer, and 
 "Feeking that ſafety in foreign PERS which WEL cannot 
" GO in his own kingdom. 
Whither— Oh! whither ſhall 1 fly1 11 1 then to 
hs royal palace of my anceſtors, my father's throne 
zs ſeized by the murderer of my brother. What can 
'x. #& there expect, but that Jugurtha ſhould haſten to im- 
biue, in my blood, thoſe hands which are now reek - 
ing with my brother's? If I were to ſſy for refuge, 
zor for affiſtance to any ocker court]; from what prince 
an 1 hope for protection if the Roman commonwealth 
give me up? From my own family or friends I have 
e UG | mw * father i is no more. He is 
5 | 1 
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Japan, the - math of vidlenee,. and out of hearing of the 


complaints of his unhappy ſon. Were my brother 
alive, onr mutual ſympaiby would be ſome alleviation. 


But he is hurried out of life, in his early youth, by the 
very hand which ſhould have been the laſt to injure 


any of the 10yal family of Numidia. The bloody Ju- 
gurtha has butchered all whom he ſuſpe ed to be in 
my intereſt. Some have been deſtroyed by the linger - 
ing torment 55 the croſs. Others have been given a 


prey to wild beaſts, and their anguiſh made the ſport 
of men moie cruel than wild beafls, If there be any 
yet. alive, they are ſhut up in dungeons; there to drag ; 


out a life more intolerable than death itfelf.. 


Look down, illuſtrious. ſenators of Rome! ! Sa that | 


height of power 10 which you are raiſed, on the unex- 
ampled diſtreſſes of a prince, who is, by the cruzlty of 
a wicked intruder, become an outcalt from all mankind, 


Let not the crafty infnuations of him who returns 


murder for adoption, prejudice your judgruint. Do 
not? liſten to the wretch who has butchered-the ſon and 


relations of a:king, who gave him power to ſit on the 


ſame throne with his own ſons.— 1 have been informed, 
that he labours by his emiſſaries to prevent your deter- 


mining any thing againſt him in his abſence ; pretending 


that 1 magnify my diſtreſs, and might for him have 
ſaid. in peace in my own kingdom. But if ever the 
tune comes when the due vengeance from above ſhalt 
overtake bim, he will then diſſemble as I do, Then 


be, who now, bardened in wickedneſs, triywphs over 


thoſe whom his violence has laid low, will, rn his turo, 
feel diſtreſs, and ſuffer for his impious ingratitude to my 
father, and his blood -thirſly cruelty to my brother. 

-; ab murdered, butchered brother! Oh deareſt to my 
heart — now gone for ever from my fight but why 


ſhould 1 lament his death? He is, indeed, deprived of 
the bleſſed light of heaven, of life, a Kingdom, at 
once, by the very perſon who ought to have been the 
firſt to hazard his own life in defence of any one. of 


Micipfa's family ! but, as things are, my brother is 


not ſo much deprived of theſe comforts, as delivered 


r gen w fight, 1 777 exlle; and ther: cndles. 
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train of 8 which 4 $78 to me A banded. "No 


lies full low, gored with wounds, and feſtering in his 


own blood. But he lies in peace. He feels none of 
the mileries which rend my ſoul with agony and diſtrae- 


tion, while I am ſet up a ſpectacle to all mankind of 


the uncertainty of human affairs. 80 far from ha ving 


it in my power to r revenge his death, 1 am not- maſter 


of the means of ſecuring my own Iife. 'So far from be- 


ing in a condition to defend my kingdom from the vio- 


| lence of the uſurper, I am obliged to apply ſor foreign 


ProteQion for my own perſon. , 


Fathers! Senators of Rome! the arbiters of the 
world to you I fly for refuge from the murderous 


fury of Jugurtha,—By your affection for your children, 


by your love for your country, by your own virtues, by 


— 


. What occaſion, 


the majeſty of the Roman commonwealth, -by all that 


18 ſoered, and all that is dear 0 you—deliver a wretched 
piince from undeſeryed, unprovoked injury; and fave 
the kingdom of Numidia, which is your own pro- 
perty, from Veen the prey of e Vferpeion; and 
cruelty. . ENS 8 . 


IX. fk of Cuno lr 10 the Confals ; | 1 which he 4 
-mands tha the Plebeian. may be admitted into the Con- 


 fulſhip, and that the Law prohibiting Patrictans ae Ple- ; 
Brians from mtermarr ing may be repealed, 


W HAT an inſult upon us is this 5 If we are not fo 5 


rich as the Patricians, are we not, citizens of Rome 


as well as they? inhabitants of che ſame country ? mem - 


bers of the ſame community ? The nations bordering up- 

on: Rome, and even ftrangers more remote, are admit. 
| ted, not only to marrizges with us, but to what is. of 
much greater importance, the freedom of the city. Are 
we, becavſe we are commoners, to be wonſe treated than 
ery! ? And, When we demand that the pecple may 
be free to beflow their offices and dignities on When 
_ they pleaſe, do, we aſk any thing unreaſonable or new? 


Do we claim morg than their original inherent right ? 

than, for all this uproar, as if the univerſe 
were falling to ruin? They were juſt going to. lay vio- 
lent bands upon me in the ſenate-houſe. 


- What ! þ mult this. _—_— they, be unavoidably err 


turned ; > 
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is; wo Row, of e Bok at once if a Ple- 
beian, Goat; of the office, ſhould be raiſed to the con 
ſulhip? The Patricians, I am perſuaded, if they could, 
would deprive you of the common light. It certainly 
offends them that you breathe, that you ſprak, that you 
have the ſhapes of men. "Nay, but to make a commoner 
2 conful, would be, ſay they, a moſt enormous thing. 
Numa Pompilius, however, without being ſo much as a 
Roman citizen, was made king of Rome. The elder © 
Tarquin, by birth not even an Italian, was nevertheleſs 
placed upon the throne. Servius Tullius, the ſon of a 

? captive woman (nobody knows who his father was), ob- 
tained the kingdom as a reward of his wialom and 
virtue. In thoſe days, no man in whom virtue ſhone: 
conſpicuous was rejected or deſpiſed on account of his 
race and deſcent. And did the ſtate proſper the leſs. for | 
that? Were not theſe firangers the very beſt of all our 0 
kings? And, ſuppoßing, now, that a Plebeian ſhould have 
their talents and merit, mult not he be ſuffered to go 
vern us? Es 8. 

| But, we gad, that; upon the aboliies of the regt — 

| power, no commoner was choſen to the conſulate,” . - 

And what of that? Before Numa's time, there were no 

pontiffs in Rome. Before Servius Tullius's days, there 

wee no cenſus, no diviſion of the people into elaſſes and 

centuries. Who ever heard of conſuls, before the ex - 

| pulſion of Tarquin the Proud? DiRators, we all know, 

WW fe of mogern invention; and ſo are the offices of tris- 

bunes, diles, quzttors.. Within theſe ten years we have 

|; made deeemvirs, and we have unmade them. Is nothing 

51 to be done but what has been done before? That very 

la forbidding marriages of Patricians with Plebeians, 

is not that a new thing! ? Was there any ſuch law before 

the decemvirs enacted i it? and a moſt ſhameful one it is 

in a free tate. Such marriages, it ſeems, will taint che 

pure blood: of the nobility! Why, if they think ſo, ler 

them take care to match their filters and daughters «nn 5 

men of their ow fort. No Plebeian will do violence ta: i 

F the daughter of a Patrician, Thoſe are exploits for 1 

our prime nobles. There is no need to fear that. we all 

5 force any body into a contract of marriage. But, to 

85 woke an e law $0. prahihit e of Hatriciaes 
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mat 
| "things make confuſion in families, as that intermarriages 
will do it. Does not every one know, that the chil. | 


A 


Phar II. 


5 


| Rempt of us, and to declare one * of be meren 


f 10 be impure and unclean? „ fry . 


They talk to us of the en there with Aim. 15. 
i if this ſtatute ſhould be repealed. I wonder they 
don't make a law _ againſt a £cmmoner's: living near a 
nobleman, er going the ſame road that he is going, or 
being preſent at the ſame feaſt, or appearing in the ſame 

bes rä. They might as well pretend that theſe 


dren will be ranked according to the quality of their fa- 
ther, let him be a Patrician or a Plebeian? In ' ſhort, it 


is manifeſt enough that we have nothing in view but to 


be treated as: men and citizens: nor can tbey who op- 
poſe our demand have any motive to do it but the love 
of domipeering. I would fain know of you, conſuls and 
5 eee ch is the ſovereign power in the people of Rome, 
or in you? I hope you will allow, that the people can, 
at their pleaſure, either make a law or repeal one. And 
will you, then, as ſoon as any law is: propoſed to them, 
pretend to inlift them immediately for the war, and hin- 


der them from giving Wenn APES: «4 Ry en 
ineo. the feld? IQ 2 


Hear me, Confuls, Whether the- news of the Iron 
l of be true, or whether it be only a falſe rumour 
Ipread abroad for nothing but a colour to ſend the peo- 
ple out of the city, 1 declare, as tribune, chat this peo - 


ple, who have already fo. often ſpilt their blood in our 


© country” s cauſe, are again ready to arm för its defence 


and its glory, it they. may be reftoredto- their vatural 
„ichen and you will ne longer treat us like ſtrangeis in 


our chen country. : but, if you account vs unwortby of 
pour allience by intexrmarriages, if you will not ſuffer 


tbe entrance to the chief offices in the ſtate to be open 


2 to all perſons of merit in differently, but: will confine your 


choiee of magiſtrates to tbe ſenate alone — talk of wars 


es wach as ever you pleaſe; I * paint, in your ordinary 


diſeburſes, the league and. power of our enemies; ten 


8 © ines: more dreadful than you do now— . declare, that 


mis people; whom you ſo much deſpiſe, and to whom 


| zen e nevertheleſs. indebted Crone: — | 
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Fal never more inliſt themſelves ; not à man of them 
4 hall take arms; not a man of them ſhall expoſe bis life * 
for imperious lords, with whom he can neither ſhare the hl 
— dignities of the ſtate, nor in 8 have any 3 7 
4 5 . „ e 75 | . 
80 ee of dun, Brutus over the i dhe Body 1. i 
i 2 Lucretia. Sx * 
: TIES, noble; hed, I ſwear by "this bad Wade was if 
; once ſo pure, and which nothing but royal villany, 
- on 124 have polluted, that I will purſue Lucius Tarqui- i 
- WH nivsthe proud, his wicked wife, and their childeren, with 
t fire and ſword 3 nor will I ever ſuffer any of that family, 
0 or of any other whatſoever, to be king in Rome; Ne A 
gods I call you to. witneſs this my oath !-— There, Ro- 4 
e mans, turn your eyes to that ſad ſpectacle—the daugh- 5 
d ter of Lucretius, Collatinus's wife - ſhe died by her own ” 4 
, hand. See there a noble lady, whom tbe luſt of a T ar- 
„ quin reduced to the neceſſity of being her own execu- - 
d tioner, to atteſt her innocence. Hoſpitably entertained WK 
, by ber as a kinſman of her huſband's, Sextus, the per- fl 
. fidious gueſt, became her brutal raviſher. The chaſte, ta 
n generous Lueretia, could: not ſurvive the inſult. Glori- = 
50 ous woman! But once only treated as a ſlave, ſhe thought WW 
u life no longer to be endured. Lucretia, a woman, diſ- 4 
0 dained a life that depended on a tyrants will; and:ſhalt "Mi 
p- we —ſhall men, with ſuch an example before our eyes, 
o- and after five- and-twenty years of ignominious ſervitude, /,, /-- i 
x WH chall we, through a fear of. dying, defer one ſngle in= 
de ſlant to aſſert our liberty! No, Romans, now is the 1 
al 15 time: the favourable moment we have ſo long waited for 
in is come. Tarquin is nat at Rome. - The Particians are mi 
of WW 7 at the head of the enterpriſe. - The city is abundantly * 
er provided with men, arms, and all things neceſſar y. 
n There is nothing wanting to ſecure the ſucceſs, if our I 
ar aon courage does not fail us. And ſhall thoſe, warriers, 4 
Is who have ever been ſo brave when foreign enemies ure 15 
do be ſubdued, or When conqueſts were te be made to A 
en - gratify: the ambition and avarice ef. Tarquia, be then 1 
at only cowards, When they are to deliver themſel ves from "A 
m flavety:? 3 of you are perhaps intimidated by.zae = 
0 © army which Verzug now nds. The {oldiers,,you f 
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= imagine, will hs the part of chair. 8 Baniſb fo 
13 groundleſs a fear. The love of liberty is natural to all 
men. Your fellow citizens in the camp feel the weight 


of oppreſſion with as quick a ſenſe as you that are in 
Rome they will as eagerly ſeize the occaſion of thiow. 
ing off the yoke. But, let us grant there may be ſome 
among them, who, through baſeneſs of ſpirit or a bad 
educati n, will be diſpoſed to favour the tyrant, The 
number of theſe can be but ſmall, and we have means 
ſufficient in out hands to reduce them to\r6aſon. They 
have leſt us hoſtages more dear to them than life. Their 
wives, their children, their fathers, their mothers, are 
here in the city. Courage, | Romans, the gods are for 
us, thoſe gods, whoſe tem and altars the impious 
Tarquin has profaned by x; na Fea and libations made 
| 1 polluted hands, alin with blood, and with num- 
| * berleſs unexpiated 'erimes commited againſt bis ſubje dds. 
Dire gods, who protected our forefathers, ye genti, who 
watch fr the preſervation and. glory of Rome, do you 
| ire with courage and unanimity in” this glorious: 
- cauſe, and we will, to our laſt breath, 5 ok wor- 
" "M from all profanation. 5 | 


i. Demefthener to the Athenians, a . to pro« 
fecute the war again Phils. 
Wir I compare, Athenians, the ſpeeches of ſome- 
F, amongſt us with their actions, I am at a lofs to 
xeconcile what I ſee with what I hear. Their prote- 
ſtations are full of zeal againſt the public enemy; but 
their meaſures are fo inconfiltent, that all their profef- , 
fions become ſuſpe ed. By confounding you with a va- W 
riety of projects. they perple x your reſolutions; and lead 
. you from executing what is in your power, by. engaging 
Fou in ſchemes not reducible to praftice; 
77 > true, there was a time, when we were powerful 
. enough not only to defend our own borders. and pro- 
tet our alkics, bot even to invade Philip 1 in his ow. do- 
minions: Ves. Athenians, there was ſuch a junQure; 1 
remembet it well. But. by negle& of proper opportu- 
- nittes, we ate no longer in a ſituation to be invaders: it 


will be well for us, if we can provide for our own de- 
bence, and our allies, Neuer did an e 4 þ 
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fs W Arudss ge as di! However, 1 mould not delpair - 


of ſeaſdnable remedies, had I the art to prevail with you | 
to be unanimous in right meaſures. The opportunities 
which have ſo often eſcaped us, have not been loft thro? . 
ignorance or want of judgement, but through negli- | 


gence, or treachery, —lf I aſſume, at this time, more 
than ordinary liberty of ſpeech, I conjure you to ſuffer | 
patiently thoſe truths which have no other end but 


your own good. You have, to many reaſons to be ſen- 
ible. how much you have ſuffered by hearkening to ſy- 


cophants. I ſhall therefore, be plain 1 in-laying before. 
you. the grounds of paſt miſcarriages, in order to correct 
you in your future conduct. 

Lou may remember, it is not above FEE, or four years.” 


fince we had the news of Philip's laying Gege to the for- 
treſs of Juno in Thrace. It was, as think, in Odo- 
ber, we received this intelligence. We voted an imme» _ 


diate ſupply of threeſcore talents; forty men of war were 
ordered to ſea; and fo zeatous we were, that, preferring 


the neceſiities of ſtate-to our very laws, our citizens a» 


dove the age of five and-forty years were commanded , 
to ſerve. What followed ?=A whole year was ſpent. 
idly without any hing done; and it was but in the third 
month of the following year, a little after the celebra- 
tion of the feaſt of Ceres, that Charedemus ſet fail, fur 
nihed with no more than five lefty, and ten galleys 
not half manned: 


A rumour was. frond that Philip was ſick. That ru« . 


mour _ was followed by another, that Philip was dead. 
And, then, as if all danger died with him, LAGS as 
your preparations; whereas, then, then was your time 
to puſh and be active; then was your time to ſecure. 


yourſelves and Con und him at once. Had your reſo- 
lutions, taken with ſo much heat, been as warmly ſe- 
conded by action, you had been as terrible to Phi- 


lip, as Philip, recovered, is vow to you.— To what... 
purpoſe, at this time, theſe reflections? What is done, 
cannot be undone,” —But, by your leave, Athenians, . 
though paſt moments are not to be recalled, paſt errors 


may be repeated. Have we not now a freſh provoca- 


tion to war? Let he memory of overſights, by which 


yay b have ſuffered fo ich, . inſtru& you to be more . 
ant 
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lant in 3 praſent danger If the Olypthians are not f 
ñuſlantly ſuccoured, aud with your utmoſt efforts, you i 
become aſſiſtants to Philip, and ſerve * more an. ; 

| | 

| 

{ 


ally than he can help himſelf 
It is not, ſurely, neceſſary to warn you, that; votes 
alone can be of no conſequence. _ Had your reſolutions, 
of themſelves, the virtue 10 compals what you 3 | 
we ſhould not ſee them multiply every day, as they do | 
and upon every occaſion, with ſo little eſſect; nor would * 
Philip be ia a condition to brave and affcont us in this F 
| 
| 


ao "id 
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F 
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manner. Proceed, then, Athenians, to ſupport your 
deliberat ons with vigour- You have heads capable of 
adviſing what is beſt; you have judgment and experi- 
ence. to diſcern what is right; end you have power and 
opportunity to execute what, you detetmine. What | 
time ſo proper for action? What occaſion ſo e | 
And when can you hope for ſuch another, if this be ne- ; 
glected? Has not Philip, contrary to all treaties, inſult- | 
ed you, in Thrace ? Does he not at this inſtant, ſtraiten 
and invade your confederatss, whom you have folemuly © ; 
ſworn. to Nett Is he not an implacable enemy? a | 
faithleſs ally ? the vſurper of provinces; to which he has 2 
- No title nor pretence? a-ſtranger,'a barbaziap, 8 tyrant! | 
and, indeed, what is he not? 85 
Obharre I beſeech you, men of Athens, bow different : 
your conduct appears, from the practices of your ance. 
ſtors. They were friends to truth and plain dealing. and 
deteſted flattery and ſervile compliance. By unanimous 
conſent, they continued arbiters of all Greece, for the 
pace of forty five years, without interruption: a public 
fund, of no leſs than ten/thouland talents, was. ready for 
any emergency: they exerciſed over the kings of Mace- « 
don that aythority: which is due to barbarians ; obtain- | 
ed, both by ſea and land, in their own perſons, frequent | 
= and f nal vidories; and, by their noble exploits, tranſ- WM 
"7 9 807 to poſterity an immortal memory of their virtue, 
| ſuperior to the reach of malice and detraction. It is to 
hem we owe that. great number of public edifices, by 
Which the city of Athens exceeds all the reſt of the 
- world in beauty and magnificence. -: It is to them we 
cope fo many ſtately temples, ſo richly. embelliſhed, but, 
 _ All, adorned with the ſpoils of vanquiſhed ene⸗ 
mies.— 
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mies. — But, viſit their” own private vathitfons |; viſit 
the houſes of Ariſtides, Miltiades, or any other of thoſe 
patriots of antiquity ;—you will find nothing, not the 
leaſt mark or ornament, to diſtinguiſh them from their 
neighbours. © They took part in the goverment, not to 


enrich' themſelves, but the public ; they had no ſcheme 


'or ambition, but ſos the public : nor knew any intereſt, 
but the public. It was by a cloſe and ſteady application 


to the general good of their country, by an exemplary 
peity towards the immortal gods, by a ſtrict faith and 


religious honeſty betwixt man and man, and a mode- 
ration always uniform and of a piece, they eſtabliſhed 
that reputation, which remains to this day, and will laſt 


| 10 utmoſt poſterity. 


Such, G men of Athens! were your eb ſo glo- 
rious in the eye of the world; ſo bountiful and munifi- 


cent to their country; ſo fonrine? ſo modeſt, ſo ſelf- 
denyinf to themſelves, What reſerablance can we find, 


in the preſent generation, of theſe great men ? At a time 
when your ancient competitors have leftſyou a clear ſtage; 


when the Lacedemonians are diſabled; the Thebans em- 


ployed in troubles of their own; when no other flate 
whatever is in a condition to rival or moleſt you; in 
ſhort, when you are at full liberty; when you have the 


opportunity and the power to become once more the 


ſole arbiters of Greece you permit, patiently, whole 
provinces to be wreſted from you; you laviſh the public 
money in ſcandalous and obſcure uſes; you ſuffer your 


allies to pertſh- in time of peace, whom you preſerved. 


in time of war; aud to ſum up all, you yourſelves, by 

PARRA to the will 
and pleaſure of deligting, inſidious leaders, abet, en- 
courage, and ſtrengthen the moſt dangerous and for- 
midable of your enemies. Yes, Athenians, I repeat it, 
vou yourſelves are the contrivers of your own ruin. 
Lives their a man Who has confidence enough to d- 5 
it? let him ariſe, and aſſign, if he can, any other cauſe 


of the ſueceſs and proſperity of Philip. —* But,” you 


reply, what Athens may have loſt in reputation abroad 
the has gained in ſplendour at home. Was there ever a 
greater appearance of proſperity; a greater face of plen- 


25 : bs not the wy na wot ? Are not the ſtrects bettet 
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paved, TINS repaired. and beautifed 2% Away with 

Pak trifles !. Shall I be; paid with counters ? An old 
Tquare new.vamped-up ! a fountain! an aquedudt! Are 
theſe acquiſitions to, brag of ? Caſt your eye upon the ma: 
giſtrate, under whole miniſtry you boaſt theſe precious 
improvements. Behold the deſpicable creature, Taiſed, 
all at once, from dirt to opulence? from the loweſt ob- 
ſcurity to the higheſt henours, Have not ſome of theſe 
upſtarts built. private houſes and ſeats vying with the 
| moſt. ſumptuous of our public palaces ; And how have 
their fortunes and their power increaſed, but 28 the com- 
mon wealth has been ruined and. impoveriſed ! 2 ; 
To what are we to impute theſe diſorders 3; and to 
What cauſe aſſign the decay of a ſtate ſo powerful and 
flourifhiog i in pait times ? The reaſon is plain. The ſer- 
vant is now become the- maſter. The magiſtrate was 


wards were properties of the people; all bonours, dig. 


trary authority over his ancient and natural ord- Vou 
miſerable people! (the mean while, without money, with» 
our friends) from being the ruler, are become the ſer- 


_— * 


Ee 


that theſe, governors, into whoſe hands you have thus 
reſigned your own power, are o good and ſo gracious 
as to continue your poor allowance to- ſee plays. 

Believe me, Athenians, if, recoyeri ng from this, te. 
thargy, | you.would aſſume the) ancient freedom and ſpi- 
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and your own commanders, confiding no longer your 
affairs in foreign or mercenary hands; if you would 
charge yourſelves with your own. defence, employing a- 
broad,- for the public, what you waſte in unprofitable 
pleaſures at home; ; the world might, once more, behold 
you making a. figure worthy of . Athenians.—* You 
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in our own perſons; and; for ſo doing you would have 
the penſions we receive in time of piece accepted as pay 
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then ſublervient to the people; - puniſhments and re- 


B and preferments, were diſpoſed by the voice and 
favour öf the people: but the magiſtrate, how, has 
uſurped the right of the people, and exerciſes. a arbi- 


vants. from being the maſter, the dependant : happy 


rit of your fathers; if you would be your oπ⅛ñ ſoldiers | 


Would have us then (you ſay) do ſervice in our armies, | 


in time of war. Is it thus. We are to underſtand von! 
| Les, Athenians, 'tis my-plain meaning. 1 Would make | 
it 
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de the better for the public money, who ſhould: grudge 
to employ it for the public ſervice. Are we in peace ? 
the public is charged with your ſubſiſtence. Are we. in. 
war, or under a neceſſity, as at this time, to enter into 
a war? let yqur gratitude oblige you to accept, as pay, | 
in defence of your benefactors, what. you receive, in 
peace, as mere bounty. Thus, without any innova- 
tion; without altering or aboliſhing any thing, but per- 
nicious novelties, introduced for the encouragement of 
floth and idleneſs: by converting only, for the future, 
the ſame, funds, for the uſe of the ſ-rviceable, which are 
ſpent, at preſent, upon the unprofit=ble z you may be 
well ſerved in. your armies z your troops regularly paid; 
juſtice duly adminiſtered; the public revenues re 
and increaſed; and every member of the common wealth 
rendered uſeful to his country, according to his age and 
ability, without any farther burden to the ſtate. 
This, O men of Athens! is what my duty prompted 
me to repreſent to you upon this occaſion.— May tbe 
gods inſpire you, to determine upon ſuch meaſures, as 
may be moſt e for the particular and N 
good of our country)! 
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8 ' Trojans.” EE e 
uRORA,. now, \ "Cat engt at the dawn, 4 ot 7 
tn Sptinkled with roſy light the dewy lawns B £3 
i- WH When ove conven'd the ſenate of the Kis noe IR R 
rs Where high Olympus? cloudy tops ariſe. TY” ( 
ur The fire of gods his awful ſilence broke: i * 
Id The heav*ns, attentive, trembled as he poke. ö Li 
a- © Celeſtial Rates! immortal gods !—give ear: i 
le Hear our decree 3 and rev'rence what ye hear: is 
Ie! The 6x4 decree, which not all heay? n can move: Y "a 
ou Thou, Fate ! fulfill it ; and ye, Powers! N PI 5 — 
es, What gad (hall enter yon forbidden field. SE ie {4 
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Or, Tram * bill WET fury er? . 
Deep. in the dark Tartarean gulph ſhalt "MO 1 
Wich burning chains fix'd to the brazen Hoors, . 
And lock'd by hell's inexorable doors 
As far beneath th“ infernal centre burld, 

As from that centre to th 'ethereal world. 


Ig Jet each, ſubmiſſive, dread thoſe dire es - 


Nor tempt the vengeance of the God of gods. 
League all your forves, then, ye pow'rs above: * 
Your frength unite, againſt the might of Jove. 5 
Let down our golden everlaſting chain, 
Whoſe ſtrong embrace holds heav'n, and earth, and main, 
Strive all of mortal and immortal birth, 
To drag, by this, the thund'rer down to corth— | 
Ve ſtrive in vain. If I but firetch this hand, 
J heave the gods, the ocean, and the land. OS 
Tfix the chain to great Olympus“ height, . 
And the vaſt world hangs trembling in my den. 
For ſuch I reign unbounded and above; 
And ſuch are men and gods, compar'd to Jove.“ wo 


XIII. Encas to \ Ween Dido, giving an Account o- the Sack 


of Troy. 


. 1. were attentive to the \odlike man, _ £ 

When from his lofty. couch he thus began. — 
Great Queen ! What you command me to relate 

| Renews the ſad remembrance of our fate; 3 =. 


An empire from its old faundations 8 
And every wo the Trojans ungerwent ; | 


A populous city made a defart-place; © 

All that I'faw and part of which I was, 5 PRE 

Not even the hardeſt of our foes could bear, . 
JIE tern Shae? tel, without: a Tear, | | Bra l 

e now. the dead of. EY Jello "I eien 

Hur bodies worn wih tolls, our minds with cares, | 
When Hector's ghoſt Levis: my fight appears : WG. . 7 8 
. Shrauded in blood he ſtodd; and bath'd in tears, 
Soch as wheb, by the Perce Pelides flain, 959 1 
Theſſalian 1 dragg'd him o'er the plain.. 
Swoln were bis feet, as when the thongs were thruft 


0 | rae his pierc'd bd his body black with duſt. 


ö "OY 
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Alas! what wounds are thele ? what new Mane 
Deforms the manly honours of thy face? 


Troy nods, from high, and totters to her fall. BLEED ; 
Enough is paid to Priam's royal name, 


Troy now commends to thee her future ſtate, 
And follow wherethy various fortune calls.“ x 


He laid, and brought from forth the ſacred e 


Aloof from ſtreets, bam cloſe with w 5 15 
Louder and louder ſtill I hear th? alarms. 


Fear broke my ſlumbers, | » 


And Grecian. Fraud i in e and appear d,. 
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Unlike that Hector who ed from, rolls. 15 1 0 
Of war, triumphant in ac ian ſpoilss 
Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retire, 


1 14 £4 > oh 
A 


Hurling amidſt their fleets the Phrygian fire, 

His hair and beard were clotted ſtiff with gore, 

The ghaſtty wounds. he for his en, er En 

Now ream'd afreih. ; 615 os 

] wept to ſee the viſionary man; „„ Top 

And, whilſt my trance continued, thus pallet tt; 
« Oh Wit of Frojans, and ſupport of Troy, TD: 

Thy father? s champion, and thy country's joy! 

O long expected by thy friends! from whence. 

Art thou fo late return'd io our defence? 


The ſpeQre, groaning from his inmoſt breaſt, 
This warning, in theſe mournful words expreſi'd,, 

„ Haſie, goddeſs. born Eſcape. by timely. en, N 
The flames and horrors of this fatal night. 7 
The faes already have poſleſs'd our wall; 


4227 — 4 


Enough to country and to deatbleſs fame. 
If by a portal arm my-father's throne 
Could have been ſav'd—this arm the feat bad loves. 


Aud gives ber gods companions; of thy fate; 
Under their umbrage hope for happier egg 


4 
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The wade; and relics of th' immortal firee 

Now peals of ſhouts came mingled from afar, | 
Cries, threats, and loud lament, and mingled war. ? 
Fhe noiſe. approaches, though our palace flood. 
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Of human cries diſtin, and claſhung, arms. Ws ; : 
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1 mount the.terrace; thence the town - 
And jiſten what the t{welling. founds conveys . 
Then HeQor's faith was manileſtly clear'd ; „ 
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| N he palace of Deiphobut eee, (to bf mf 
In ſmoky flames, and catches on bis desen. 4 A 
Ucalegon burns next; the ſeis are bright 
With ſylendouts not Ghar on 2 hive with arkling 
| light. „ I MTOE ; "Ip 
Ne clamovrs, and new: clave now mile, 
The trumpet's voice, with agonizing eries. 455 F 
With frenzy ſeiz d, I run to meet th' alarms, - GH OH! 
Reſolv'd on death, reſoly'd to die in arms, F: 
But firſt to gather friends, with whom t' opal, 
If fortune fayour'd, and repel the foes, - ' B 
By courage rous'd, by love of country fir'd, 
With ſenſe of honour and revenge inſpir d. 
Pantheus, Apollo“ prieſt, a ſacred name, 
Had 'ſcap'd the Grecian ſwords, and . the flame: 
With ele loaded to wy doors ke fleec ß 
' And by the hand his tender grandſon led. 1 47 
What bope, © Pantheus ? whither can we r 
Where make a fland? or what may yet be done? 
Scarce had I ſpoke, when Pantheus, with a gronn, | 
% Troz—is po more! Her glories now are gone. * 
The fatal day, th* appointed hour is cane,” 
\When wrathful- Jove's irrevocable doom ED 13H 1 
*'Fransfers the I rojan ſtate to Grecian e 10 : 
Our city*s\wrapt in flames : : the foe are „ 
Jo ſe veral poſts their parties tkey divide 
Some block the narrow ftreets ; ſome ſcour the vide. * | 
'The bold they kill; th? unwary they ſurpriſe; - N 
Who Bghts 1 meets death, and death finds him who: lies . 


3 x Ka V. Moloch, its fallen Ang el, to the infe 550% Putt, ins 


.; 1h.  -.* Citing them io renew the war, . 
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TY ſentence i is for open war. Of Sp 
More unexpert, I boaſt not: them I theſe 
Contrive who need; or when they need, not now. e th 
For, while they fit contriving, ſhall the reſt, „ 
+ Hfillions that ſtand in arms, and longing wait 
Tue ſignal to aſcend, ſit ling'ring here 
Heay*ns fugitives, and for their dwelling place. 
Accept this daik opprobrious den of Fn” 
be priſon of his tyraunny who reigns | ES 3: mY 
I our 8 No: 15 us Des choo ſe 725 
. 4 | 1 Aud 
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F A with bell flames And "fu alt at once 

Ober heav'n's high towers to force reſiſtleſs way, F 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms ii 
Againſt the torturer ; when, to meet the noiſe. „FFG. 


Of his almighty engine, he ſhall hear 
lafernal thunder; and for lightning, ſee... 
Black fire and horror ſhot. with equal rage 
Among his angels; and his throne itſelt 
Mix'd with Lartarean ſulphur and ſtrange fire, 
His own invented torments.— But perhaps 
The way ſeems difficult and ſteep to ſcale 

With upright wing againſt a higher fon. 
Let ſuch bethink them, if the ſleepy drench e 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not ſtill, 1 
That in our proper motion we aſcend 

Up to dur native ſeat: deſcent and fall 

To us is adverſe. Who but felt of late 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear, Ne, 
Inſulting, and purſued us through the deep, 
With what compulfion and laborious flight - 
We ſunk thus low? Th' aſcemt is eaſy, then 

Th! event is fear'd. Should we again provoke | 
Our ſtronger, ſome worſe. way his wrath may fine © OO} 
To our deflruction; if there be in hell 0 We 
Fear to be worſe deſtroy'd. What can be worſe - 

Than to dwell here, driv'n out from bliſs, cunde mn 


In this abhorred deep to utter wo; N i 
Where pain: of inextinguiſhable fire „ i 
Muſt:exerciſe us without hope of end, FO hs WP! A 
The vaflals of his anger, when the ſccurge r 


Ine orable and the totfturing hour 
Call us to penance 2? More deltroy'd than Ms: 


We ſhould be quite Aboliſh! 4 ad pee | 
What fear we 3 what doubt we to incenſe * 5 
is utmoſt ire: ? which, to the weight enrag d. Þ 
Win either quite confunne us, and reduce eee ILY | 1 
To nothing-this eflential, (happier: far. P YO TERVACK. f 
Than miſerable to have eternal being,” e ant IE 1 
Or if our ſubitance be indeed divine, . 12 e e ER TEN 3 
Aud cannot ceaſe. to be, wwe art at worſt eee 1 
On this tide nothing; and by proof: we beet. enn 0 
n 2 0 * W ESSEES, dilturd ni 3 | Toke n 
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And with perpetual aun 60 Slartüg 785 
Though insceęſfible, his fatal tird he; * 
Which, if not r N yet revenge. ; 


Xv. Speech of Belial, adviſing FL 5 . 


on SHOULD be much for open war, o Peers, es 
1 As not behind in hate; 3 if what Was urg d „ 

Main reaſon to perſuade immediate War, ho 

Did not diſſuade me moſt, and ſeem to caſt 

Ominous conjecture on the whole ſucceſs ;. 

When he who moſt excels in feats of arms, 

In what he counſels, and in what excels, 

Miſtruſtful, greunds his courage on defpair 

And utter dilolution, as the ſcope 

Of all his aim, after ſome dire revenge. | 

Firſt, what revenge? the tow'rs of Heav'n are Ta 

' With armed watch, that render all accels * 
Impregnable: oſt on the bord'ring deep 
Incamp their legions; or, with obſcure wing, 
Scout {ar and wide into the realms of . 
Scorning ſurpriſe. Or, could we break our way. 
By force; and at our heels all hell ſhould nie. | 
Wich blackeſt inſutiection to confound: © 
Heayn's pureſt Iight—yet our great . 
All incorroptible, would on his throne. 
Sit unpollute ; and h“ ethereal would, 
| Incapable of Rain, would ſoon expe! 5 
Her miſchief, and purge off the baſer fre 
Victorious. Thus repuls'd our final 4 
Js flat deſpair. We muſt exaſperate | 
Th almighiy victor to ſpend all bis rege, 
And that muſt end us: that mull be our ive. CE 6 
To be no more. Sad cure! for who would joſe, TS 
Though full of. pai ww, this intellectual being, 
3 thoughts that wander through <ternitys.. . | 
10 pexiſſi rather, Wallow'd up and loſt © 
ER. the wide womb of uncreated night, 

Ve void of ſenſe and, motion? And who Kane, 5245 

Let this be goog, . hetber our angrg f e 

Can give it, Or 111 ever! ? How he car... 

240 doubtful; 5 that be never will, is ſure. Ne 


Will 972 lo as let looſe at once 1 ire, kt 5 
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ben W. IN SPEAKING. _ 


Belike through i impotence or unaware, i et Rs. 

TS give his enemies their wilh; and 34 'F 
Them in his anger whom his anger . I 

To puniſh endleſs ? Wherefore ceaſe we then? 

Say they who counſel war: we are ens 

Reſerv'd and deſtin'd- to eternal wo- 

Whatever doing, what can we ſuffer nd „ 

What can we ſuffer worſe ? Is this then worſt. 
Thus fitting, thus conſulting, thus in arms? | 

What, when we fled amain, purſu'd and ſtruck 
With heav'n's affficting thunder, and beſought 
The deep to ſhelter us? this hell then ſeem'd 

A refoge from thoſe wounds: or when we lay 

Chain'd on the burning lake; that fure was worſe... 

What if the breath that kindled thoſe grim fires,” - 

| Awak'd, fhovld blow them into ſev'nfold rage, 3 
And oluogs: us in the flames * or from above, 25 

Should intermitted vengeance arm again NEIL 
His red right hand to plague us ? what if att © 

Her fiores were open'd, and this firmament 5 e 
Of hell ſhould ſpout her cataraQts of fire, LR 
Impendent horrors, threat'ning hideous fal! 0 

One day upon var heads; while we perhaps 

Deſigniag of exhorting gle ions war, 

Caught in a fiery tempeſt, ſhall be hurPd. | 

Each on- bis rock transfix'd, the ſport and prey 

Of wrecking whirlwinds : or for ever ſunk. 

Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains; 18 

| There to converſe with everlaſting groaus, 


— 


Unrelſpited, unpitied, untepfiee'd, 5 

Ages of hopelefs end:? this would be worſe, 

Wat, therefore, open or ene alke e 7, N 

_ voice diffaades... . TT.. nt 
0 5 
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. 45 ih 5 n | | 
215 Belcour and Stockwell.” | | 


Sack. R Bxl cob, Iam rejoiced to ee you: : {you 
are welcome to England. | 
Bel I thank you heartily, good Mr. Stockwell. You 
and I have long converſed at a diance: now we are 
met: and the pleaſure this meeting gives me, | amply 
compenſates for the perils, L have run through i in goss. 
pliſhing ISR 
- Stock. What de Mr. Wie 1 e not 3 
thought you Hoſe have met wich A bad ies at this 
time o'year. - | 
Bel. Nor did we, es Fo e, we came ng 4 to 
your ſhores upon the pinions of the ſwifteſt gales that 
ever blew. It i is upon Engliſh ground all my difficultics 
ha ve ons : it Is the pellage from the river AS com- 
plain O01. 
Stock. Adee "What. Shins can you have met 
between this and the river-fide ? +. | 
Bel. Innumerable ! your town's as full of EY 4% 
"the: iſland of Corſica ; ; and I believe, they are as obſti- 
nately defended. So much hurry, buſtle, and confu- 
ion, on your quays; ſo many ſugar-caſks;poxter-butts,. 
and common-council- men, in your ſtreets; that,” unleſs 
a man marched with artillery 1 in his front, it is more 
than the labour of a Hercules can elect to nike ohe ro- 
| | Erable way through your town. | | 
Stock. i am ſorry you have been ſo ee 
Bel. Why, truly, it was all my ow fault Accu- 
ſtomed to a land of flaves, and out of ; patjence with the 
whole tribe of cuſtom . houſe extortioners, boat men, tide- 
waiters, and. water Hailiffs that beſet me on all des 
wWorſe than ſwarm of muſqueroes, I eee little 
; 8 to braſh: en * wich * raten. The 
WEE Nou | ; - EP * 
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Seen Ve, IN: S/P.E'AKIN G. : 


Hans: rogues togk-This in dudgeon ; and; beginoing to 
rebel, the mob choſe different ſides, and a furious ſcuffſe 
enſued; in the courle of which my perſon and apparel - 
. ſuffered fo much, that 1 was obliged to ſtep into the 
firſt tavern to refit, before I could make wy! approaches 
in any decent trim. X22 
Stock. Well, Mr Belcour, i it is a a rougb ſample you--.. 74 
have had of my countrymen's ſpirit; but | truſt you: 
will not think the worſe of them for it. | - 
Bel. Not at all, not at all: 1 like them the better. 
Were L only a viſitor, 1 might perhaps wiſh them a lit-- 
tle more tractable; but, as a fellow. ſubject and a ſharer 
in their freedom, J applauded their ſpirt—though 1 feel 
the effects of it in every bone in my ſkin.——Well, Mc. 
Stockwell, for the firſt time in my life, bere am l in 
England; at the fountain, head of pleaſure: in the land. 
of. beauty, of arts, and elegancies. My happy ſtars 
have given me a good eſtate, and the conſpiring winds 
have blown me hither to ſpend it. ; 
Stock. To uſe it, not to waite it, I ſhould: 8 Fo: 
treat it, Mr Belcour, not as a vaſſal. over Wm you" 
| have: a wanton deſpotic power, but as ſubject whom 
you are bound to en, with a a and reſtraia- 
ed authority. 6 * i 
Bel. True, Sir, moſt truly 955 mine's e e = 
not a right: I am the offspring of difireſs, and every - 
child of ſorrow is my brother. While I have hands to 
hold, therfore I will hold them open to mankind. Bat, 
Sir, my paſſions are my maſters: they take me whers * $8 
they will ; and, oftentimes, they leave to reaſon and y vir ES is 
tae nothing but my wiſhes and my fighs. 55 W 
Stack. Come, e, the man * can nocuſe, cor- 8 
robs nhimſelf. 5 
Bel. Ab thats is an aſhes 135 am weary of. 1 with a 
friend would take it up: 1 would to Heaven you had 
leiſure for the employ. But did you drive a trade to 
the four corners of the world, you would not find the vas 
hh ſo tailſome, as to keep me free from faults. e 
Stock. Well, I am not diſcouraged. This candour tells. ; 4 
me I ſhould not have the fault of ſelf-conceit to com- 
bat; that, at leaſt, is not amongſt the number.. 1 
0 No 5 il 1. knew that's man on earth who thought þ 
more 
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% (LESSONS, Poor ll. 


wore bumbly. of me than I do of myſelf, I would take vp 
"= bis opinion and forego my own. 

2 = ' Sock. And, were I to chuſe a pupil, it ſhould be one 
& your. complexion: ſo, if you will come along with 
me; we ſhall agree upon your mien, 900 2 upon 
2 courle of led ures directly. 5 4 

Bel, With all my hesft. , ; 9 


FTW . Lady Townly aud Lady Gris, d 


L N H, my dear Lady Grace ! how EY 


- Foul leave me ſo ercifulg alone all 
this while } | 


_— G. 1 3 wy Jong had bees with you. 
Lady 7. Why, yes—and- therefore I wanted your re- 
"het; for be has been in ſuch a fluſter. Monger _ 
Lady G. Bleſs mel for whüät? 
5 re 7. Only our uſual breekfalt :-we e have. each of 
Bk wb our diſh of matrimonial comfort this Marg 
we have been charming company. 

Lady G. l am mighty glad of it: Cars it will be a 
aſk happineſs" by man and wife can give themſelves 
the ſame turn of fonverſation ! - © ON 

Lady 7. Oh; the prettieſt thing i in the world? 7285 
Lady G. Nom I ſhould be afraid, that where. two 

people are every dav together ſo, they mult often be in 
want of ſomething to talk upon. 

Lady 7. Oh, my dear, you are the moſt miſtaken i in 
the world! married People have things to talk of, child, 
that never enter into the imagination of „ 400k 
Why. here's my lord. and J, now, we have not been 
married above two ſhot, years you know, and wo have 
already. eight or ten things confiantly in bank, that, 

8 Whenever we want campany, we can take up any one. 
: - of them for two hours tögether, and the ſubject uever 
5 e eee ty, if we have occaſion; ſor it, it will he as 
-Ireſh next day too, as 1. was the firlt hour it entertain- 
N EX | Go us, ER: 
= Lady G. Ceitalbly that mult be vallly pretty. 
= Auch 7. Oh, . no- life like it! Why, IM 
= "Jay. for example, when you dined. abroad, my lord and 
1., after a pretty cheerful ſete d thte meal, fat us down 
| by 2 Bre- de, in an * e OR oath, way, 


for 


1 


\ * 


A © OY. = 


, hinnelf and yawning —My dear, ſays TOW WL DAN ol 
+ you came home very late laft night. Tas but juſt 


: turned of two, ſays Rl Was in bed aw — by 


eleven, ſays he. 80 you are every night, ſays I 


Well, ſays he, I am amazed you oan fit up ſo late. 


How can you be amazed, ſays I, at a thing that hap- 
pens ſo often? Upon which we entered into a con- 


verſation: and though this is a point has entertained us 
above fifty times already, we always find fo many pret= 
ty new things to ſey upon it, that 1 believe! in my foul 


it will taft as long as we live. 


Tu G. But pray, in ſuch ſort of family dictojnaes ; 
(though extremely well for paſſing the time) doesn't 


there now you then enter ſome little witty fort of bit- 


| rernels 25 


Lady 7. Ok, yes! hich: 6560 node rake at all. | 
A fmart repartee, with a zeſt of recrimination at the 


head of it, makes the prettieſt ſherbet. Ay, ay, if we 
cd not mix a little of the acid /withiit, a matrimonial 


ſociety would be ſo luſcious, that nothing but an ole 


liquorift'prude would be able to bear it. 

Lady G. Well, certainly, Facy have the moſt legume 
taſle 5 

Lay T. Though, to tell por the 2 abode I 
"rathierr think we {queer zed a-littie too much lemon into it 
this bout; for it grew ſo ſour at laſt, that, 1 think 
— elmoft; told” bim he was a fopl.——and. be again 
_—talked ſomething. oddly: ee eee me out ar 
doors, Bok | 

Lady Ge Ohl have a care of wat 


Lady T. Nay, 1 bg 957 = 951 my own 


wile father for it“ e | 1 N 
© Lady G. How ſo ? 


Lach T. Why, When my Uthe wed elt pegel his : 
/ honourable trenches before me, my unaccountable . pa- 
pa, ia whole hands I'then was, wy; me wp at e 


tion. Joh . 
 Ledy G. How do von mean? 


Lady T. He ſaid, the wives of this age were come to 


"hiv pals, that he would not defire even bi- own daugh- 
tir ' ſhould de truſted with n ſo chat my whole 
5 uin 


1 N SPEAKING: viz, 


For'abot 4 Waite an Near, ne bad wat e 
of one another's being in the room. —At laſt, ſtretching 
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= 816 | LESSONS. Baur It 
train of THIN” lle end arc left entirely: at the werey 
0 a huſband's odd humours. | 
Lady G. Why, that, indeed, is enough to. moke a 
woman of ſpirit look about ber. 

Lady 7. Nay, but to be ſerious, my dear, what would 
ping; rt ally have a woman do in my caſe? 

Lach G. Why; if l bad a ſober huſband, as you . 
I would make myſelf the Happieſt wife i in the world, by 
being as ſober as he. . | 

N 5 T. Oh, you ike thbins +. "how; can Hide teaze 
one at this rate, when you know he is ſo very ſober, that 
(except giving me money) there is not one thing in the | 

| world he can do to pleaſe me. And J at the ſame time, 
| partly by nature, and partly, perhaps, by Keeping the 
beſt company, do with my foul love almoſt every thing 
1 I dote upon aſſemblies; my heart dounds at à 
ball; and at an opera—l expire. Then, love play to 
Aiſtraction ; cards enchant me — and dice - put me out of 
my little wits. Dear, dear hazard Oh, what a flow of 
nes) it gives one Do you never play ak -bazard, child? 
© Lady G. Ob, never! I don't think it fits well upon f 
5 en there's ſomething ſo maſculine, ſo much the 
air of a rake in it. You ſee how it makes the men ſwear 
and curſe; and, when, a woman is e into che ſame 
pathon—gby — 

Lady F. That's very true; one is a little put to it, | 
ſowetimes, not to make uſe 0¹ the ſoaks wards to ex. 
press i VVV ; 

Lady C. Well, and upon in juckt pray what words 4 
rs you really. forced to make uſe of? 
Lady 7. Why, upon a very bard eaſe, Tide ey bon 2 
| ſad wrong word is juſt riſing to one's tongue end, 1 . 
a greut gulp. and wallow Me, ET MY: 07 
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Lady G. Well—znd is it not enough to make you for: 0 
beer play as long as you live? 1 
Lady T. Oh, yes; I have forſworn it. Ws = = 
Lach C. Serioully;2 FF i I 

\ 


Lady T. Solewoly, a thouſand times; but then 0 one is 

2 e xſworn. 3 

Lady G. And bow can you. ner than?” Ops , 5 t 

1 7. My dear, what we ſay when. we are ler, 1 
e look upon to be no more. binding than a Aer 's cath 

er 8 Promiſe. But 1 * pardon, _ F | 

"right". ould 


* 
— — 


V2 


E 


fe 


Sror. ore V. 


ould you form now: for ee ſummer and winter e 3 


= (0 —& „ we: COWS 


at the end of it under a great tree; in drefling. \Gining, * 
chatting with an agreeable. friend; perhaps, hearing a 


IN SPEAKING. 515 


ſould not lead you ſo far 5555 the "cdl: you are a 
prade, and defign to live ſoberly. + > i 


Lady G. Why, I confeſs, my nature and my education 


3 do in a good degree incline me that way. 


Lady T. Well, how a woman of ſpirit (for you. cane: 
want that, child) can dream of living Abarten is to me 
inconceivable 3 for you will marry, 1 ſuppoſe ? TEN 

G. 1 — tell but I may. CE OE 

| Lady 7. And won't you live in town? 

Lach G. Half the Feat, I ſhould like it very well. 

Tady T. My ſtars! and you would xeally: ve 1 in Lone 
don half prog” wha to be ! in it? 

Lady G hy not? 

Lady T. Why, can't you” as well go > Wie be ber in 
thechountey? £419 1949 

Lady G. So Þ n half year. Dd 

Lady T. And pray, what comfortable ſcheme of life 


entertmigments ?. t  -\ . 0 
Lady G. A ſcheme that 1 think might very well « con- 
tent us.. 
Lady 7. Ob, « all 3 let's hom i.. 
Lady G. Why, in ſummer. I could paſs my leine 
hours in riding; in reading, walking by a canal, or fitting 
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little muſic, taking a diſh of tea, or a game at cards— 
foberly; managing my family; looking into its accounts, 
playing with my children, if I had any; or in a thouſand 
other innocent amule ments ſoberly: and, poſſibly, by n 
theſe means, 1 e Sndupe my bulband to be as ſober 6 
as myſelf. | 
| Lady 1. Well, my dear, thou. art an «fonithing - _ 
creature !. for dure ſuch primitive antediluvian no ions of F 


| lie have not been in any head theſe thouſand: years. 
Under a great tree !—ha ! ha! hal— But I beg we 


with the countfy oe. iff 
Lady G. You ſhall, and PU iy to Rick to * fobcies 5 
ty there too. 0 
Lad) Te Well. though 1 en kae! is » will give. me e. 
rapours, SR hear Iten 2; 
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may have the ſober town-ſcheme too-far: 1. am ee 3 ö 
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Lady G. Why, then, for. fear of your fainting, Ma, 
dam, 1 will firſt ſo far come into the faſhion, that 1 
would never be dreſſed out of it- but ſlill, it, ſhauld be 
ſoberly; for I can't think it any diſgrace to a woman 
of my private fortune not to wear her lace as fine as the 
wedding · ſuit of a firſt ducheſs; though there ig ne EX 7 
travagance I would venture to come up d. „ 

Lady 7. Ay, now for. it——,, : 

7964 G. I would every day be as Geis a 8 

Lady T. Why, the men. ſay; that's a great ſtep to, be 
made ner Well. now. a are dreſt, prey, let's ſee 
to what purpoſe? 

Lady G. 1 would e i is, , my real. friends; zu but 
as little for form as poſſible. I would go, to court; 
ſometimes to an aſſembly; nay, play at quadriller-ſo- 
berly. I would ſee all the good plays; and, becauſe tis 
the faſtüon, now and then go to an opera ; but | would 
not expire, there for fear I ſhould never gol again And, 
laſtly, I can't ſay, but for curioſity, if 1 liked my com- 
pany, 1 might be drawn in once 10 maſquerade; and 
this, I think, is as far as any woman can Selon. 
berly. 

FAY T.. Well, if it had not. 3 For that laſt piece | 
of ſobriety, I was Juſt Boing t call for ſome. ſurfeit= 


Lady 71 Why, don? t you ink. with has farther aid 
of _breakfgſting, dining, taking the air, ſupping, ſleep- 
ing, (not to ſay a word of deyotion,) the en 
twenty hours might roll over in a tolerable manner? 
Lady T. Tolerable ! deplorable.— Why, child, all 
vod propoſe is but: te life; 3; As 4 * en- 


Joy 8 5 "oj , 
. III. Priul , 3 
x *. To more! I'll hear no more ee = 
leave me. 


| Faß. Net bear me! By my ſaSeriogs but you hall 
My lord, my lord, I'm not that abject wretch. Logs 
Vou tbink me. Patience 1 where's the diſtance Ow 
Me back ſo fave. but I may boldly ſpex _ -- 
In right though proud oppreſſion. Ain not hear me! 

9 — Pri, Hane vue . meds ie 5 


- * &. a RX 2 © 12 al 0 
3 


| 
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4 Joſh Evita ay nature eber | 


Have brook'd injuſtice or the doing wrong, 

I need not? no. thus" low have bent myſelf 
To gain a bearing from 1 a crvel'fither. 
Wrong'd you! | 

Pri. Ves, wronp*d me. In ihe PREY point, 
The hoovur of my honſe, you?ve done me wrongs | 
When you firft came home from travel, 
With ſuch hopes as made you lοR-d on 
By all men's eyes a youth' of expeRation, . | 
Pieas'd with'your feeming'virtue, I receiv'd you's |: 
Courted; and ſought to raiſe you to your merits; 
My boſe; my table, nay, my fortune too, 3 * 
My k very leif was yours: yon might have us'd me 

10 your beèſt ſervice: like an open friend 8 00 

I treated, truſted you, and thought you mine: 
When, in requital of my beſt endeavours, 
Y ou treacherouſly practis'd to undo nem: 
5 ZSegauc'd the weakneſs of my age's darling, ve. 
My only child, and ſtole her from my- boſom, | 
4 Ja. is to me you owe her; . 
Childleſs yon had Been elſe, and in the grave e 
Your name extin& 4 no more Priuli heard of. 
Voda may remember, ſcarce ſive years are pt, 
Since in your brigantine you ſail'd to ſee 8 
The Adriatic wedded by our duke; 85 F | 
And J was with you. Your unſkilful pilot | | | 

Duaſh'd us upon a rock; when to your boat | | 
| You made for ſafety ; enter d firſt yourlelf r en = 
Th? affrighted Belvidera, following next, e 
As the ſtood trembling on the veſſel's ide, oo pe 

5 Was by a wave waſh'd off into the deep; e 

When inſtantly I plung'd into the ſea, 
And buffeting the billows to her reſcue, 

Redeem'd her life with half the loſs of mine. 
Like a rich conqueit, in one hand I bore her, 

And, with the other, daſh'd the laucy waves, 

T hat throng'd and preſs'd to rob me of my prize. 

1 brought her; gave her to your deſpairing arms; 12 

Indeed you thank'd me: but a nobler gratitude 1 
| Roſe in her ſoul; for from that hour ſhe loved me, Ine 

= | er le, (he TY me with herſelf. s 
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Pri. ven a. ſtole e me; 5 le a thief you ſtole 
| er 5 
At dead of night: that A bour you choſe 2 
I o rifle me of all my heart beld dear. 
May all your joys in her prove falſe as mine; S 5 
A ſteril fortune and continual diſcord make 
Vour days and nights bitter and grievous Nin: 
May the hard hand of a vexatious need 
Oppreſs and grind you; till, at laſt, you find 
© The curſe of diſobedience all your portion 
Ja. Half of your curſe you have beſtow'd i in vain : - 
Heav'n has already crown'd our faithful loves -; 
With a young boy, ſweet as his mother's 1 * 
May he live to prove more gentle than bis grandfire, 
- And happier than his father. ; 
. - *Prr. No more. 8 £5 
Jah. Ves, all; and, Abe for ever. ns 
There's not a wretch, that lives on common charity, 
- But's happier than 1; for I have known -_ © 
- The luſcious Tweets of plenty; every night FS 
Have flept with ſoft content about wy head, 5 1 
And never wak'd but to a joyfal morning: 
Vet now muſt fall; like a full car of corn, are 
Wboſe b'offom eap'd, yet's wither'd in the ripening, 
Pri. Home, and be humble ; ſtudy to \reteeuch; 
Diſeberge the l-zy vermin of thy hall, . 
Iphoſe pageants of thy folly : | | 5 228 
- Reduce the glitt'ring trappings of thy wi: 3 
To humble weeds, fit for thy litt LA 
Then to ſome ſuburb cottage both r T | | 
Drudge to feed loathſome bfe 2b brat: and arve. h 
3 Home, home, 1 fay——= — e 204m 
Jeff. Yes, if my heart would 1elfhe— . 8 
This proud, this ſ*elling heart: home 1 would 80, 
But that my doors are hateſul to mine eyes e 
- Fd and damm'd up with-gaping erk | 
Ive now not fifty ducats in the world 3 5 . | 
Vet fiil 1 am in love and pleas'd. with ruin. 
Ob, Belvidera — Oh! ſhe is my wife - 7 6: 65 
- Ad we will bear our wayward. fate. tog gelber 8 4 
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Now., Sir, you ſhall ſee- 
adrian Ha! delicious, delicious Fancy it Burgun- | 
dy, only fancy it, and 'tis worth ten (hillings a W: art. 


5 it kill'd my wife. poor woman, as the faying.3 is. 


n . IV. Boniface yr nnn 
76 a FF:! THIS way, this way, 8 = 
Aim. 1 Your my. landlord, I ſuppoſe. . 


Bon. Ves, Sir, I'm old Will Boniface; N well 


| 3 upon this road, as the ſaying is. 


Aim. O, Mr Boniface, your ſervant. 
Bon. 0, Sir What will your honour plea to- 


drink, as the ſaying is: 
Ain J have heard your town - Litchfield much. fo + 


med for ale: : I think [ll taſte that, 
Bon. Sir, I have now in my cellar ten ton of the beſt 


ale in Staffordſhire : 'tis ſmooth as oil, ſweet as milk, 
clear as amber, and ſtrong as brandy; and will be jult 
fourteen years old the fifth day of next March, old ſty le. 
| Aim. You" re very exact, I find, in the age of Tour 
. 7 


Bon. As punis, Sir, as 1 am in the age of my 
children : III ſhow you ſuch ale! Here, tapſter, 


broach number 1706, as the ſaying is.—Sir, you ſhall 
. taſte my anno domini.— l have lived in Litchäe ld, man 


and boy, above "eight and fifty years, and, 1 believe, 
have not conſumed eight and fifty ounces of meat. 


Bon. Not i in my fs Sir; 5 bard fed warty upon 
ale: I have eat wy. ae; drunk my ale, and La ways 
ſlee p upon ale. CEnter Tapfter with a Tankard. 
Your worthip's health: 


Aim. [drinks ], 'Tis confounded ſtrong. 


Bon. Strong! it muſt be ſo, or how mould wen be 
10 th, drink it?: 


Aim. And have you. lived 0 long upon. this ale, land- 
lord TS 
Bon. Eight. nk fifty years, upon my-credit, Sir: : but 


1 * 
2 


Aim, How. came that to paſs ? | 5 — 
Bon. 1 don't know how, Sir, —ſhe would not. 10 the 
ale take its ratural £ourſe, Sir: {lie was for qua! lifyiog- 
it Serge now and then with a ram, as the laying is: 
Es. | D d 3 Pk and 


Aim. At a neal, 799; means if one may guels by your 
bk. | 
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land, made her a preſent of a dozen battles of uſque. 
baug h—but the poor woman was fever well after but, 
hom ever, L was obliged to the gentleman, you Know. 
Fim. Why, was it the uſquebaugh that kill'd her ? 
Bon. My lady Bountiful faid ſo She, good lady, did 
what could be done: ſhe cüred her of three tympanies; 
but the fourth carried her off. But de o happy, and 
2 contented, as the faying is. 
"Aim, Who's that lady Bountifol y ou Mentioned ? 
Bon. Odd's my life, Sir, wel Jorink her health: 
Coal }-—<My lady Bountiful is one of the beſt of wo. 
men. Her laſt Yutbant; Sir Charles Bountiful, leſt her 
Warth a thouſand pounds a- year: and I believe ſhe lays 
out one half on't in charitable uſes. for the good. of her 
neighbours. _ 
Aim. Has the lady been any other way uſeful in her 
generation? e 
Bon. Ves, Sir, the has 4 auger by Sir Chatles; ; 
the fineſt woman in all our county,” and the greateſt 


0 "fortune; She has a Ton too, by her firft huſband ; ſquire 


" Sullen, who married a Ahe lady from aden tother 
dy if you pleaſe, Sir, we'll drk his' bealth,” A [# inks. 
e. What ſort of a man is he? 
Bon. Why, Sir, the man's well enough; yr little, 
* thinks leſs, and does nothing at all, faith; but we'd 8 2 
. man of great eſtate, and values nobody. 5 
"Ann. A ſportſman, T'fuppoſe ? EE 
Bon. Yes, he's'a man. of pleaſure } He e NY Hhit 
pe 55 ſmokes his pipe eight and- Trey” "Hours" together 
- lometimes. 155 
Aim. A fine ſportſman, truly en- married, you 
Bon. | Ay; ; 4 to. a curious: bb tr Sir © Rot he's 
my tandlord; and ſo a man, you know, Would not 
Sir, my humble ſervice to you. rind — Though 1 


vo lue not a farthing what he can do to me: I pay him 


his rent at quarter day; F have a good running trade; 
I have but one daughter, and 1 can give her but 20 

+ patter. for that. | 

Aim. You're very happy, Mr Bouiface'r : " pray what 

| Aber company hade you in 1 town ? 5 "$i tbe 4 

| J ON. 
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- = Bon- A power of fine ladies; and then we a 

- b. French officers. | .. | 
* Vm. O that's right, you have a 1 many of © thoſe 

| 1 gentlemen: pray how do you' like their company: | 
Bon. 80 well, as tlie ſaying is; that 1 could wiſh we 


d hack as many more of them- They're full of money, 
; and pay double for every thing they have. They 
& 1 ©" know, Sir, that we paĩd good round taxes for the 1 ꝗ— 6 


of em; and ſo ee willing to 15 855 us a lit- 
"tle; one af em lodges in my houſe. Bell Tings )— 


17 a beg your'worſhip's pardon— I'll wait on you vi in 7 
Os ne | | 
. 5 V. Lovegold ani Lajpet. | 
er 2 1 Love. (LLs well hitherto; may deer money vate, 
| IX Is it you, Lappet? 1 
er Ta: 1. ſhould rather aſk if it be vou, Sir, why, Jou — 
| bel ſo young and vigorous—— | 
$3 Fovs. Do I, da I? al | 
eſt 18 4 Lab. Why, you grow younger and . I 
re (613 day, Sir: yon never looked half ſo young in your life, 1 
er Sir, as you do now. Why, Sir, { know fifty young + |} 
bs, fellows of five and twenty. that are older than you are. 
| Love. That may be; that may be; Lappet, conſider- 
le, ing the lives they lead; and I L am a good ten years 
A abose fifty. 
Lap. Well, and what's ten years 4 fifty ? 2 tis the 
very flower of 8 man age. Why, 81 N are now in 
ſt, 0 de very prime of your life. | | 
1er Tope. Very true, that's very true, as to 1 anderſtand- i 
5 Jos ; but I am afraid, could 1 take off twenty years, it 
ou would do me no hatm with the Iadjes,: Lappet How 
goes on our affair with Mariana? Have you mentioned 
e's any thing about what her mother can give her? For, 
— now. a- days, nobody marries a woman unless lde bring 
1 9 8 e with her beſides a petticoat. 
in Tab. Sir, Why, Sir, this young lady will be worth | 
ez | to you as es a thoufand pounds a year as ever was 
20 8 9. As Eg | 
= - Tode. How 2 3 thouſand: pounds a year? ö 
hat - Lap. Mes, Sir. There's, in the firſt | place, the ar- 
"ticks of a table: {he has . Ingle ſtomach 3 the: does 
not 


# * Dot - eat obove an ounce in a e e : * then, as to 
EF the quality of what ſhe eats, vou'il have no need of a 8 
PFrench cook epon her account. As for ſweet meets, ſhe 
mortally hates them: ſo there is the article ef deſerts 10 
= wiped off all at once. Yowll have no need of a confec- 
 tioner, who would be eternally bringing i in bills for pre. 

_— ſerves, conſerves; biſcuits, comfits, and jellies, of which 
=, _ half a dozen ladies would ſwallow you ten pounds worth 

aat a meal, This, J think, we may very moderately 

reckon at two hundred pounds a year at leaſt.— For 
clothes, ſhe has been bred up at ſuch = plain neſs in them, 

| that ſhould we allow but for three birthnight ſuits à year 
faved, which are the leaſt a town lady would expedt, 
there go a good two hundred pounds a-year more. For 
, jewels (of which.ſhe bates the very light) the yeai]y in- 
tereſt of what you muſt lay out in them would amount 
to one hundred pounds. —Laſtly, ſhe has an uiter de- 
keeſtation for play, at which I have known ſeveral mode- 

d | rate ladies loſe a good two thouſand pounds 2 year. 
Now, let us take only the fourth part of that, which 
amounts to five hundred, to which if we add two hundred 
pounds on the table account, two hundred pounds in . 
| clothes, and one hundred pounds in jewels—there i is, Sir, 
pour thouſand pounds a year in bard money | 
J Lone. Ay, ay, theſe are pretty things, it wut be | 
© Bt | confeſſed, very 8 things but there” 8 vothing real 

in them. 

Lap. How, Sir } is it not e real hoes, you 
n 2 vaſt fore of ſobriety, the inheiitance of a love for im- 
wy 8 Phieity: of dreſs, -and a vaſt Acquired. fund of hatred for 
1 ö 5 N ö 
Ps . . his. is ee be raillary* e to Make 
| me up a fortune out of the expences ſhe won't put me 
WW] _ to.—But there is another thing that diſturbs me. You 

Wt know this girl i is young, and young people. generally love 

one another's company ; it would ill agree with a perſon 
of my temper to keep an aſſembly for all the * 
FH _ Takes: and flaunting girls in town. - | 
Las. Ah, Sir, how little do. you know of hes! Abi 
is another partieularity that I had to tell yob of; ſhe 
bas a moſt terrible averſion to all young people, ard 

1 1 ane But A 5 5 Tears. 1 would 57 5 e 
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1 5 vey) and you cou eaßly procure * ſucceſs, 11 


'F f 5 „ 


Fou, {hoe all things, to take care not to appear too 


young. She inſiſts on fixty at leaft, She ſays that fifty- 


| hx years are not able to content her. 


Lobe. This humour is a little ſtrange, 1 
Lap. She carries it farther, Sir, than can de imagined, 


dhe has 10 her chamber ſeveral pictures; but what do you 
think they are? none of your ſmock faced young fellows, 
your Adonis's, your Paris's, aud your Apollo's: no, Sir, 


you ſee nothing there, but your handſome figures of Sa- 
turn, king Priam, old Neſtor, and age father Anchi- 


i ſes upon his ſon's boauldefs 


Lobe. Admirable ! this is more then I could have ho- 
ped: to ſay the truth, had I been a e I ſhould L 


never have loved young fellows. 


La. J believe you: pretty ſort of ſtuff, "indeed, to 


| be. in love with, your young fellows! pretty. maſters, 


indeed, with their line complexions, and heir fine, fea- 


thers! 


Fats And. ds you really think me pretty b F: 
Lap. Tolerable! you are raviſhing : : if your picture 
was drawn by. a good hand, Sir, it would be ede : 
Turn about 2 little, if you pleaſe—there, what can be 
more charming ? ? Let me ſee you walk—there's a per- 


- fon for vou; tall, ſtraight, free, end degage? : Why, Sie, 
5 have no fault about you. 


Love. Not many hem, hem. — not many, think bea⸗ 


ven: only, a few rheumatic pins now and then, and A 


{ſmall catarrh that ſeizes me ſometimes. _ 
Lap. Ah, Sir, that's nothing: our catarrh ſits very 
well upon you, and you cough with a very good grace. 


Love. But 1 me what docs Mariana day of ö 
fon Cor RES | 


Lab. She banal a Nee in aner of i itz 


aud 1 aflure. vou, Sir, I have. not been back ward, in 
_ail-ſuch. occaſions; to blazon forth your merit, and to 
make her ſenſible Dou advantageous. 2 wefeb Tea og 
be to her... 


Love, You Hide ve very well; og 1 am obliged to you, | 
Lap. But, Sir, I have a ſmall} favour. to alk of you; 


: 1 5 have a law ſuit depending, which IL am on the very 


brink of loſing for want of a little money, (He Jboks 


you 


Y Ns, | don't you think this coat will- leek well e turned, 


„ "LESS ONS. Par Il 
3 
© Jen had the: Yeaſt Frtenitihip for Me L WII can't amüghbe 5 
Sir the pleaſure ſhe takes in talking of you: (He look xþ 
| pleaſed) Ah! how you will delight her 00 Ve- 4 
nerable mien will charm her! She will never be able to 8 
* 'withſtand' you But indeed, Sir, this law ſuit will be ; 
+ terrible conſequence to me: (Le looks) grave again) | 1 
| mad tuined if 1 loſe it; which a very ſmalf matter might 8 
IL prevent Ah! Sir had you but ſeen the raptures with 
Which ſhe has heard me talk of vou. "THe refumes' his 
Faiely.) How Pieaſure ſpxrkled in her eyes at the recital 
of your good qualities! In ſhiort, to Uiſcover a ſecret to. 
1 which I promiſed to eonceal, 1 have worked up her 
imagination, till ſhe is dowaright impatient of having 
the match concluded. en e 
Love. Lappet; you dave“ atted a ver ry friendiy part 
mandel own that 1 { ue all the obligations TIE world 
4 to 
18 I hae you ward” ive me this little ARnes 
Sir: (He "looks" efious. } It will ſet me) on my feet, and 
1 ſhall be eternally obliged to vr. 
Tove. Farewell: Pil go and finiſh my "diſpatches. 
Lap. T affure ybu, Sir, you"coull never: alliſt we in 2 
Prester neceſſity. 


Love. I muſt go give -ſome' orders about 4 partie 
e | 


7 


: 7 would not importune you; -Sir; if "OY not 
7 ee by the laſt extremity. 


. "Love. I expect. the taylor About“ turning my coat: 


EDS SIG HH 0Q>HF>TtÞ> Þ>9 


and with new buttons, for a" wedding ſuit'? 

Lap. For pity's ſake, Sir; don't falt me hie mal 

| - favour ; I, al be undone indeed, Sir. oy it were but 
ſo ſmall ia matter as ten pounds; S 

Tape. I think I hear the taylor's voice. 

Lap. If it were but five pounds, Sir; e ebe 
© Sir-y nayl Sir, a ſingle guinea would be of ſervice for a 
5 or two. (- As be Mert a ee either Ade, e ins 
tercepts him.) © 

Love. I muſt 80 ett u bürk, tha, tomb body 
calls me. Lam very much! 9 765 indeed 3 [ 
am very uch obliged to yu. i 

Lap. C to the devil wah a eovetous good. for- 
. | | SB Kring 


. 5 
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"Va nothing villain as you are. Ramilie: is j in the right: 
9% however, I hall not quit the affair; for though I get. 


ve. nothing out of bb eee cke. . the 
10 985 Ne. ET 

* VI. Cord, nal 2 du Crouwnll,” DE 
lit Wal,” DI AzzWzi, a long farewell to all my.greatieſs! 
rh This is the ſtate af man: to- day he. puts fort 


my The tender leaves of hope to-morrow. hloſſoms, 

ita And bears his bluſhing hongurs thick upon him; 

ito The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt, 4 

her And when he thinks, good ealy wan, full ſurely 

ing His greatneſs in a ripening, nips his ſhost - 

, And then he falls as I do. I have ventur'd, 

rt; Ml Like little wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, 

rig i Theſe many ſummers in a ſea. of glor 15 = 

But far beyond my depth; my high lown , pride 

ce, At length broke under ms 3 and no has left me, 

and Weary and old with ſervice, to the wece gg 
Of a rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide ne. 

Vain pomp and glory of the world, 1 hate xe! 

1 feel my heart ne 18 open'd. Oh, how wretched. 

: Is that poor man that hangs on prince's favours! 

nat ITbere is, betwixt that ſmile he would aſpire to,, 

That ſweet regard of princes and his run. 

not MW More pangs and fears than war or women haye; 

| And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer. 

at: Never to hope again. I Zaun. Cromwell. F 

ed, Why, how now, Cromwell? | 

Crom. I have no power to ſpeak, Sir. : 

ali | Pol. What, amaz d 8 

dut e .misfortunes.? can thy ſpirit an als 
A great man ſhould decline? : 8885 if ran __ 

I'm fallen andeed.; 6:14 5 | 

ds, Crom. How dogs your grace 5 

1 Mol. Why, well? et 

FLY Never ſo truly happy, my. good. Grell. „ 

| I know. myſelf now, and I feel within mme 

dy A peace above all earthly dignities; 

1A tin and quiet conſcience. The King bas d men, 

= N e thank ws TORS. . tron, 90 e 12 
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Theſe ruin'd pillars, out of den Go 407i gy WM 
A load would fink a; navy, too much honour, . a eee 
Oh, 'tis a burden, Cromwell, tis a burden, * e {Oa a 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heav'n * WE 
Crom. I'm. Slade your ( Grace Suk made that Nan . f 

of it. 


Nel, 1 hops haves Im able now, methink 


' Ont of a fortitude of ſou} I fell, | 
T*endure.more miſeries. and greater far; DET 8 bu 12 5 4 
Than my d r N enemies dure ole. tr! 5 
What news abro add 8 . 


Crom. The: device SOS the 3 01 175 0 Tl nt, . 
Is your diſpleafure with the Liogs - AXE ME „% 7 
- ol God bleſs him! e. 


Crom. The next is, that Sir Thomas Moore. iv choſen | *( 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 


Mol. That's ſome vk at ſudden - rg 2 LY < . 
But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long i in his Highneſs favour, and do er, 55 RE] 8 0 


For truth's ſake and his conſcience; that his bones, 
When he has run his courſe, and ſleeps in bleſiogs, |, * 
May have a tomb e tears Nen r 0 £ * 
What more? ? 2658 © 85 818 

Crom. That er is MER with welcome: 8 
Inſt ald Lord Archbiſhop of N N 4 | 


. Mol, That's news indeed! EL 5 TEL ITT i 

4 Crom. Laſt, —that the Lady Anne, e 1 55 ff 
; Whom the King hath in ſecrecy long; FL ENS 
This day was view'd in open as his Queen, Sc. Sb 

- Going to chapel ; and the voice ts! now | 12 1 

” coy about her coronation.  _ os oi 
Wal. There was the weight: that pull me down; 0 
Cromwell l 1 | or te | 


The King has gone beyond me: all my. glories. vp TS 

In that one woman 1 have loſt for ever. We ISP 

No ſun ſhall ever uſher forth my honours, 5 Ty 1 

Or gild again the noble troops that waited © 475 2 

On my ſmiles. Go,get thee from me Cromwell; Fete 

I am a poor fall'n man, unworthy nor-tt 

To-be' thy lord and maſter. Seek-the King— ; 3 N 1280 

(That ſun 1 pray may never let!) — I've told bim "Oe 

"IO 1d how true thou art: he will ee n 
9 Some 


5 1 


o [ 1 
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Some little memory of-me will ftir him 
(1 know his noble nature) not to let 6 


Thy hopeful ſervice periſh too. S400 a e 


Neglect him not: make uſe dow, and 82552 ET 

For thine own future A 7" +. dn” 
Crom. Oh my Lord“ 

Muſt 1 then: leave you ? Muſt "I 2841 «forego 


So good, ſo noble, and ſo true a maſter? 


Bear witneſs, all that have not hearts of iron, 


With what a ſotrow Cromwell leaves his lord * 
The King ſhall have my ſervice; but my vn et 
For ever, and for ever, ſhall be yours. | 
Mol. Cromwell—1 did not think to ſhed a tear 
In all my miſer ies but thou haſt fore'd me, 


Out of thy honeſt truth, to play the woman 


Let's dry our eyes; and thus far hear me, Cromwell: 7 
And when I am forgotten, as I ſhall be, 

And ſleep i in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Ok me muſt more be heard—ſay then, I' taught thee : 
Say, Wolſey, that once rode the waves of glory, © | 
And ſounded all the depths and ſhoals of honour, | 


Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rife in; 3 


A ſure and ſafe one, though thy maſter mils'd it, 


Mark but my fall, and that which ruin'd we. 
Cromwell, 1 charge thee; fling away ambition: 


By that fin fell the angels how can man, then, 


(Though th' image of his Maker) hope to in by't ? 

Love thyſelf laſt: : cheriſh thoſe hearts that wait thee ; ; 
Gorruption wins not more than honeſty, 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

- To ßlence envious tongues, Be juſt, and fear not. 

Let all the ends thou aim'ſt at, be thy Country's, 


Thy 5 God's, and Truth's: then, if thou fall'ſt „O Cromwell; ; 


- Thou fall'ſt a bleſſed martyr. verve the King 
And pry'thee lead me 10 — 

There take an inventory of all Jo Gf £ | 

To the laſt penny, 'tis the King 8. My robe, 

And my integrity ta fleav' n, is ail 

I dare now call mine own, Oh Cromwell, Cromnell'! 
Had I but ſerv'd my Gad with balf the „ ; 
J ſerv'd my king—he : would not in mine e 5 
Have Jolt 3 we naked to mine enemies. | * og 
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Crom. Good Sir, have Patience. 


« Hol. So I have. Farewell e 


| The hopes of court — My hopes in heaven 45 enen. 


4 5 vn. Sir Charles and Lady Racker. 8 


Lady R. LA!—Pm uite fatigued I can hardly | 
move y don't you help m me 25 bar. | 


 barous man? 


Sir C. There : e ray N INE 

Lady R. But 1 aud be S d — 1 don't love 
you. | | | 5 
Sir C. Don't 780 TR arg fa 

Lady R. No. Dear me 1 ur iy W you 
help me off with my glove?—-Pſhaw ! ' you awkward 


thing; let it alone; you a'n't fit to be about me.— 
Reach me a-chair—you have no compatſion for me. 


I am ſo glad to fit down Why do you drag me to 


Touts 2— Vou know I hate em. 


Sir C. Oh! there's no exiſling, no breathing, ales 


one does as other people of faſhion do. 


Lach R. But I'm out of humour—1 loſt all my mo- 
n | 
7 How much ? e EST BHATIS 2 2 
Lady R. Three hundred. N 
Sir C. Never fret for e don't ws three hun- 
dred pounds to contribute to your happineſs. 
Tady R. Don't you. Not value rye hundred pounds 
to pleaſe me? CST DE 


e You knew dont, oe ITE 


% J 


Lady R. Ah! you fond fool But 1 8 
It almoſt metamorphoſes a woman into a fury Do you 
know that I was frighted at myſelf ſeveral times to-night 
I had a huge oath at the very tip of my ne. 

Sir C. Had ye? 

Lady R. I . 1 my ſelf at nd fo I bit my lips. 


2 Arq then I was crammed up in a corner of the room 
With ſuch a ſtrange party at a whift table, Wa at 
black and ted ſpots did you mind em? 5 


Sir. C You know l was buſy elſewhere. his 


Lady R. There was that ſtrange vhaccpyntetle » wo- 
man Mrs Nightſfrade—8 ? 


— 
* 


behaved fo ſtrangely to ber 
huſband—a poor, — 5 good fort of 


oy TR 


wa, wn  ©5 1 AA 
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| fie! I'm aſhamed of you!“ 


| ſee. the dear creature pinched with the froſt, and minciag | 


looking over yon! 


| ter than you. 


— 


a good e king, of man,—But ſhe ſo teazed him 
—* How could you play that card? Ah, you've a head !- 
and. ſo has a pin—Y ou're 4 aumſkeull, you know yow are 
—Ma'am, be has the pooreſt head in the world; he dees 
not know what he is about; 3 yo know you 15 Wan, 


Sir C. She has ſerved to divert you 1 bes FS | 
Lady R. And then, to crown all-—there was my 
Lady Clackit, who runs, 09 with an eternal volubility of 
nothing, out of all ſeaſon, time, and place——lw the 
very midit of the game ſhe: begins Lard, Ma'am, 
I was apprehenſive I thould not be able to wait on your 
Lady ſhip——my pag little dog, Pompey,—the. {weetelt 
thing in the world a ſpade led ?—there's 12. Rnave.— 
J Was fetching a, walk, Woh m, the other marning in the 
Park —a fine froſty morning it was—I love froſty weas 

ther of all thing let me look at, the lait, trick Ind 
ſo, Me'm, little Pompey—and it your Ladyſhip was to 


>. Ms.» * 


ST 


lus ſteps alang the Mall—with his pretty little innocent 
face I vow I don't know what to play And fo, Me'm, 
while 1 was talking to captain Flimſey your Lady ſhig 
knows Captain Flimſey— Nothing but rubbiſh in my 
hand !+1 can't help it And ſo, Me'm, five odious frights 
of dogs beſet my poor little Pompey the dear creature 
has the heart of a lion; but who can reſiſt five at nge? 
—And ſo Pompey barked for aſſiſtance the hurt he re- 
ceived was upon his chelt—the doctor would not adviſe 
him to venture out till the wound is healed, for. fear of 
an inflammatian—Pray, what's trumps ?”? 

Sir C. My dear, you'd make a molt excellent actreſe. 

Lady R. Well, now, let's go ta reſt—but Sir Charles, 
how thockingly you played that laſt rubber, when L Kee: : 
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Sir C. My-love, I played the truth of the game. £4 
Lady R. No indeed, my dear, you played it wrong. 
Sir C. Po! nonſenſe ! you don't underſtand it. 
Lady R. I beg your pardge, Im allowed to play bet · 


Sir C. All conceit, my dear; ; 1 was este ll = Op , 
Lady R. 5 ſuch thing, Ir Chester ame was 
we i ee r 
8 e 2. E - Si 4 
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Sir C. Po! po! ridiculous! the cub was the card” 4. 
gainſt the world. F 
'* Lady R. Oh! no, no, no; 1 ** it was the diamond. 
Str C. Madam, I ſay it was the club. | 

Lady R. What do you fly in ſuch a pads tor ? 9928 

Sir C. Death and fury, do you think 1 dont know 
"ar I'm about ?'I tell you once rer fo clab yur the 
1 oft ag 

2 R. May be ee l it your own way: 

Sir C. Vexation! you're the Rirangeſt woman "that 
ever lived; there's no converſing with you -Look'ye 
here, My Lady Racket—tis the (cleareſt caſe in e 
world, I'll make it ui in a moment. 

Lach KR. Well, Sir —ba, ba, ha! 


Str C. I had four cards left—a ber ki led | 


they were fix—>—no, no, no, they were ſeven, and we 
nine——then, you know —— the beauty of the play w was 


Lady R. Wen, now, tis UN to we that you 


dan't fee YES ier me leave, Sir Charles - your left hand 


adyerſary had led bis laft trump and he had be fore fi- 


neſled the club and rougked the diamond—now if 


dc” 


bad put on your diamond— = 
Str C. But, Madam, we pleyb# for the bad tric K. 5 
Lady R. Abd tyre the play for the odd tric SHED 
Sir C. Death and fury! can't 612 hear me? «ha 


ach R. Go on, Sir. 4 = 
Sr C. Hear me, I fay. wilt you wear wet" 15 


Lady R. 1 ne ver heard the like in my life. 3 
- Sir C. Why then you are enough to provoke” 1 pa- 
tience of a Stoic. Very well, Madam Lou know no 
more ef the game than your father's teaden Hercules on 


rde top of the houſe=LYou kn] no more of whiſt than. 


ke does of gardening. , !; aig RIES 


* 


Lady R. „ 'ba, bat: | E 3 2 
Si C. You're a vile woman, RI: PU. not e lepanorber 

Bight under one roof with you. . eee 
Lady R. As you: pleaſe; Sir. AS ASL 43423 24. 29H 


Sir, C. Madam, it ſhall be as I leaſe—I'll irder! wy 


chariet this moment—( Going) I koow how the cards 


ſhould be pleyed as well as any man in England, that 


| 15 me tell your Going Ang. when your family were 


fi anding 
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landing behind eaunters; meal ſuring out tape, and bar- 
teting for Whitechapel needles, my anceſtors, my ance» 
ors, Madam, were ſquandering away whole eſtates at 
cards; whole eſtates; my lady Racket (She hums a 
tune.) — Why then, by all that's dear to me, I'll never 
exchange . another. word with you, good, bad, or indiffe- 
 rent—Look'ye, my Lady Racket — thus it ſtood he 
trump being led, it was then my buſineſs 

Lady R. To play the diamond to be ſure. 

Sir Fe I have done with. you for ever; and ſo you may 


| tell your. father: (Exit. 


Lady R. What a paſſion the pentlegan.! is in! ba, ha! 
I promile him Ln. not give up my judgment. 
Re enter Sir Charles. 


Sir 0. My Lady Racket—look'ye, Ma 'am, 01 once more 


out of pure good. nature 


Lady R. Sir, I am convinced of your eek nature, | 
Sir C. That, and that only, r with me to tell 
you, the club was the play. . 
Lady R. Well, be it ſo— I bave no objeQion, > Fa 
NT . 'Tis the cleareſt 922 in the world we were 
nine, and 3 


Lady R. And ak thet very: reaſon, your know the 


club was the beſti in the houſe. 


6 


Sir C. There's no ſuch thing as an to 1 


You're a baſe. woman —l'll part from you for ever - you 


may live here with your father, and admire his fantaſti- 


cal evergreens till you grow as: fautaſtical yourſelf— L' 


{ct out for London this inſtant— ( Stops at the my 


The club was not the belt in the houle. 
Lady R. How calm you are! Well — I'll go to bed 2* 
will your come Zr von had better Poor Sir Charles! 
( Leoks and laug ha, then exits 


* C. That oe? is s provokin g. (Croffes to the onpojite | 


door where he went aut }J—L tell you the diamond was” 


not the play; and here I take myxfinal leeve of or,. 
(Walks back as faft as be can.). 1 am reſolved upon it; 


and 4 Know the club was not the: belt in ee bouſe. 5 
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VIII. Brums and 020 og 5 e 


cet 5 HAT you have wrong'dme, Hy n in abs. 
Lou have condemn'd and aoted IEA 1 
For taking bribes here of the Sardianss . 
Whereia my letter (praying on his ſide, Pr + 
| Becauſe 1 knew the man) was flighted of. 
* Brit. Vou wrong yourſelf to write in ſuch a kb 
C4. In ſuch a time as this, it is not meet bY 
IT Fhat every nice offence ſhould bear its comment. 
Bru. Yet let me tell you, Caſſius, you yourſelf 
E. Are much condemn'd to have an. itchiog palm 
To ſell and mart- your offices for me | wit” 
To undeſervers. 0 8 N. r 
C/, L an itching palm. Fi 
You know that you are Brutus that abs. . | 
Or, iy the gods, this ſpeech were elſe your laſt. 
_  #8ru. The name of Caſſius honours this -- 
And chaſtiſement doth therefore hige ts head. 
(Ca. Clatiifement! - - 


Bru. Remember March, the die of March remember 


Did not great Julius bleed ſor Juſtice OT ſe 
What! ſhall one of us, ö; 
Ihat ſtruck the foremoſt man of all this 8 n 
But {wr ſupporting robbers:; ſhall we N 8 
Contaminate our Engers with baſe bribes >. ke 
5 And ell the mighty ſpace of our large ie 
| For ſo much traſh as may be graſped thus: 
1 had rather be a dog and n the eee EY] $9 
Thao fuck a Roman. dag i 
> Caf. Brutus bay not me: e , oa 
I'll not endure it. You e yard, tata 


o * 
— 1 
74 


1 p 
5 * 


| Jo hedge me in; Lamdoldiec 8 
Older in practice, abler than yourſelf |... adds ca?! 
8 "FE make conditions ; n 


Bru. Go. 6) vou gre not Cabos. $553 wal ef 
Bru. I ſay you are 2. 7 
Caſ. Urge me noo; I hall dne myſelf; 

"Bp Hae mind upon your health; 25 eh me. no farther, 


—ͤ—IJ—ß—ͤ— 2 2—ꝓ EEE) 


Bru. Away, 1 Mi 4 oat e ee 
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Bru. Hear me, for 1 will ſoegks... ; 
Muſt I give way and room to your raſh choler? 
12205 1 be frighted when a madman ſtares? 
Caſ. Muſt 1 endure all this? 


In. All think a, move. Fret till y your proud heart 
break: | 


Go, ſhow your faves hs 1 you are, 0 e 


And make your bondmen tremble, Muſt I bud; 
_ Muſt I obſerve you? muſt 1 aan and crouch. 
Under your teſty humour ? _ 
You ſhall digeſt the venom; of your ſole, 9 7 
Thobgh it do ſplit you: for, from this day forth, 
Ill ule you for my mirth, _ for my e 
When you are wa 
Caſ. Is it eome to cis 2 
Bru. You ſay you are a better foldier : IE 
Let it appear ſo: make your vaunting true, Dy 
And it ſhall pleaſe me well. For mine own pots | 
I ſhall be glad to learn of noble men. | 
Caſ. You wrong me every way - you wenn; Brutus: 
1 ſaid an elder ſoldier, not a enn 5 
Did 1 ſay. better? 
Bru. If you did I care not. | 
; Ca. When err liv'd, he —_ not h have 0 
. ME." 
Bru. Peace, peace; wc curl not + ſo have teropted biw. 
Cof. I durſt. not! r 3 
Bra. Nee in FRE a a 
Ca. What! dura bst tempt. him i ho tt 
Bru. For your life you durſt not. 24. &- 4M F, 
Caſ. Do; not preſume too much pen my lovey- e 
] may do that 1 ſhall be forty for. . 
Bru. You have done that you would be ſorry. for. | FH 
There is no terror, Caſſius, in your cars 5 . 


For I am arm'd ſo ſtrong in honeſt j,, & Ny TRE 


That they pals by me as the idle wind 

Which 1 reipe&t not. I did fend — i iy ee 
For certain ſums of gold, Whick you 1 me ! 1. 

For 1 ean raiſe no money by vile men 04 eee | 
1 had rather coin my hear, Di 002 e 
And drop my blood for cee than to wring 6 
From the hard hands of Foun their vile traſb, 
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15 A friend ſhould hear a friend's Later Wi big 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 


To you for gold to pay my 3 E * b 
Which you denied me. Was that . like cena 5 


To 


— 


N N 88 0 * S r Nl 
By any 8 1 aid fend Figs ON b bo. ; 


= 


Should I have anſwer'd Caius Caſſius ſa ? 83 
When: Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous, : 5 
To lock ſuch raſcal counters from his endo, 

Be ready, gods, with all Your: Nee Fair 


him in pieces; 4 EE Tat 98 
"Caf. I denied PROS ids h es net: 1 1 
Bru. You did. e 2 s 


Caf. 1 did not: te was bus 2 a r 
That brought ee neee hath vs my 
"HSL8;- 1+ 21% 222) 2 


Bru, I do not. Still you N . 0 on me. oy 
Ca. You.love me no, n 
Bru, I do not like your faillty, 355: 44.7 . 
Caſ. A friendly eye could never ſo ſuch faults. 61: 
:'Bru. A flatterer's would AO aug they did- 8 

8 huge as high e n 8 196 "IF 


. Come, Antony! and young Odlo, come 


* 


Revenge yourſelves alone on Caſſiuss?s 
For Caſſius is a- weary of the world - TID 
Hated by one he loves; brav'd by his brother; 
Check'd like a bondman all his faults obſerv'd, 
Set in a a note book, learn'd and conn'd by rote 
To caſt into wy teeth here is my dagger, 
And here my nak<d breaſt———within,: a fo | 
Dearer than Plutvs? mine, richer than göld: Z 
If that thou need'f/a Roman s. take. rior = ht 
T1 that denied thee gold, will give my BA. | 885 . 28 
Strike as thou didſt at Cœſar; for I Kno. 
When thou didſt hate him word; thou lov'cR him better: 
Than ever thou lov'dſt Caſſius. 11 0 7. VE : 

: Bru. Sheath your. Caiger | e eee e | | 
Be angry whentyou will; it ſhall have. len.) r 
Do what you will; diſkonour ſhall be bee. 5 oY 3 
8 Caſſius, you. are yoked with a lamb NE $M 

cari ies anger as the flint bears SD e 

| Who. much infoxced;.ſhows a haſty ſparks. * 0 Ny: 
* Araight n wh 1 en Vc 11H ee 
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Caf: Hath Caſſius liv'd/ © - | e 4a off 
To be but mirth and RS to his Brutu m.. 
When grief and blood ill-temper'd vexeth him? 

Bru. When I ſpoke that, I was ill tempet'd too. » 

_ Caf. Do you confeſs fo much K "give. me your hand. 


Beru Aud my heart t cog has eee, 
Caſ. O Brutus ae e e e IIE 8 
Bru. What's the r matter? ef 5 i as dl 


| Caf Have you not love enough to 8 ah me, 
When that raſh humour -which wy mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful!?! „ 
Bru. Ves, Caſſius; mY tem den erke A 
When you are over-earneſt with your Brutus, | 
He'll think "yur mother prot and leave ro bo. Dey 


U. SPEECHES , AND $OLILOQUIES. 


l Nl Hamlets Aus to the Players, LE 


Sire: AK the fpecch, 1 pray you, as 1 pronouncedit to 
you; trippingly on the yak But if you mont i 
it, as many of our players do, I had as lief the towas» 
crier had ſpoke my lines, And, do not ſaw the air too 
much with your hand; but uſe all gently: for in the very 
torrent, tempeſt, and, as I may lay, whiclwind of your 
patſion, you moſt acquire and beget a temperaace that 
may give it ſmoothnets Oh! it offends me to the ſoul, 
to hear a robuſteous periwig-pated fellow tear a paſſion: 
to tatters,” to very. rags, to 95 the ears of the grovnd- 


lings; who (far the moſt part) are capable of nothing but 


inexplicable. dumb-ſhows and noiſe. Pray, you ay d it. 

Be not too tame neither: but let your own diſcretion, 
be your tutor. Suit the action to the word, the word to- 
the action; with, this ſpecial obleryance, that you, oer, 
Hep not the modefly of nature: ſor any thing ſo overdone, 
is from the purpote of playiag'; whole e ad is— to hold, 
as *twere the mirror. up 30 nature z to {how virtue her 
own feature, ſcorn her own image, and the very age and 
body of the time, his form and preflure, Now, this 


overdone. or come tardy of, though it make the uolkil. : 


ful laugh, cannot but make the Wade grieve ; 5 the cen» 
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ſure of one By which, muſt, in your allowance, o. erwelgh 
a whole theatre of others... Oh! there be players tbat I 


5 have ſeen play. and heard orhers Praiſe, and that high- 


ly, that neither having. the accent of chriſtian; nor the 
gait of chriſtian, -pagan, nor man, have ſo ſtrutted and 
\ bellowed, that I bave thought ſome. of Nature's journey- 
men had made men, and not wat gs: wel 5 15 imi- 
tated humanity ſo abominably. 


II. Dorian Account of Final 


TY n name is Norval. On the Grampian bis. 

My father feeds his flocks; a frugal ſwain, 
Whoſe conflant.cares, were to encreaſe his "ws "JAMS 
And keep bis only. ſon myſelf home. SH „ 
For I had heard of battles, and I long'd-- 

To follow to the field ſome warlike lord; F 
And heav'n ſoon granted what my foe denied. N 
This moon, which roſe laſt night, round as my wiel, 
Had not yet fd her horns, when, by her liaht, | 

A band of Gerce barbarians, from the hills 38 O 
Rufl'd, like a torrent, down. upon the vale, - 5 8 
Sweeping. aur-flocks and herds. The Gerbe. fied. 
For ſafety and for ſuccour. I alone, + 
With bended bow and quiver fait of eos, a 
Hover'd about the enemy, and mark'd : 
The road he took: then haſted to my friends 
. Whom with a troop of fifty choſen men, 5 0 
I met advancing. The parſot 1 ⁵üůĩ ts 5 
Till we ofertook the ſpoil· encumber d 88 n 
We fought—and conquer'd, Ere a fword was + drome. 


An arrow from my bow had piere'd their chief, 
Who wore that day the arms which-now 1 Wear. 

- Returning home in triumph, 1 diſdain'd | 
FTbe ſhepherd's flothful life; and, having. . Kg 


That our good king had ſummon d his bold . ET 


To lead their warriors to the Carron fide, 


I left my fatker's houſe and took. with me 155 wh . 5 5 85 


A choſen ſervant to conduct my fleps— - 9 
Von trembling coward, who forſook his maſter, \ IG 


And beavecn-direQed, came this day to do 
The e * that OY my humble Ty 


Fourneyiag with this intent, I paſs'd theſe towers x . N 
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III.  Douglas's Aecount of the Hernit. i 


 ENEATH. a mountain's brow, the moſt remote 
And inacceſſible by ſhepherds trod, 
In a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand, 1 
A hermit liv'd; a melancholy man, g 
| Who was the wonder of our wand'ring ſwains. 
Auſtere and lonely, cruel to himſelf, _ 
Did the report him; the cold earth his bed, 
Water iis drink, his food the ſhepherd's alms. 
I went to ſee him; and my heart was touch'd _ 
With'\reverence and pity; Mild he ſpake; 
And, entering on diſcourſe, ſuch ſtories told, 
As made me oft reviſit his ſad cell. 
For he had been a foldier in his youth s 3 
And fought in famous battles, When the peers | 
Of Europe, by the bold Godfredo led, | 
Againſt the ufurpiang infidel diſplay'd 
The bleſſed croſs, and won the Holy Land. 
Pleas'd with my admiration, and the fire | 
His ſpeech ſtruck from me, the old man would wake 
His years away, and act his young encounter 
Then, having ſhow'd his wounds, he'd fit him down, 
And, all the live long day diſcourſe of war. 
To help my fancy, in the ſmooth green turf. 
He cut the figures of the marihall'd hoſts; | _ 
Deſcrib'd the motions, and explain'd the alt! 
Of the deep column, and the lengthen'd line, 
The ſquare, the creſcent, and the phalanx firm: 
For, all that Saracen or Chriſtian knew | 
Of war's vaſt art, was to this hermit known. 
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IV. Semproniue s Speech for War. 


* voice js fall for war. 

Gods! can a Roman ſenate long debate 
Which of the two to chooſe, ſlavery or death? 
No let us rife at once, gird on our ſwords, 

Aud, at the head of our remaining troops, 
Attack the foe, break through the thick array _ 

Or his throng'd legions, and charge home upon him. | 
Perhaps ſome arm more lucky than the reſt - - „ 
May reach his — and free the world from bondage. 

5 1 Ri 1 


a” * 


Rovſe up for ſhame! our brothers of Pär ſalia 


. And Ye; 5 og Walks N amongſt us. 


And not to reſt in heavn's determination. *% ie 9g 


Now let us ſhow ſubmiſſion” to the gods- wr Orb Loc 


Arms have no further uſe. Out country's cauſe, 


And bids us not delight in Roman blood 

 Unprofitably ſhed. What men could do © 
1s done already. Heaven and earth will witneſs 
£ one: muſt fall, that we are innocent. 8 


- N 6 \ ” FP 


- £8505 * 3 


Riſe, fathers, riſe: tis. Rome demands your help 1 . 
Riſe, and revenge her ſlaughter'd citizens, 4. q 
Or ſhare their fate. The corpſe of half her ſen | $3 | 
Manure the-fields' of Theflaly, while we , 
Sit here, deliberating in cold debates 20 3 ö 7 
If we ſhould ſacrifice our lives to Weber; eee a 


Or wear them out in ſervitude and ende * 2 4 3 1 


Point at their wounds, and ery aloud, Teo battle ; Ty | f 
Great Pompey's ſhade complains that we are dor „ 


* 0 1 2 R 
> 


"4 T "2 COTTON 2 Speech for or; Peace... 8; n f 

V thoughts, 1 muſt confeſs, are turn'd 5 yoo : = 

Already bave our quarrels llc the world | 

With widows and with ie wht Scythis mourns | | 

Our guilty wars: 2nd*earth's remoteſt teh does, . | 

Lie balf unpeopled by the feuds of Rome: | any Oy 

?Tis time to ſheath the ſword'ard pre eke. r $542 | | 

It is not Ceſar, bnt the gods, my Fathers! Wines 1 if bh 

The gods declare ageinſt us, and repel * S003 e 

Our vain attempts. To urge the fce min A b 

(Prompted by blind revenge and wild deſpair) e 1 
WMerxe to refuſe the awards of Providence, OE R 


> - #. > 8 
— 


Already have we ſnown our love to Rome; 8 a | 


We took up arms, not to revenge Sade + 
ut free the commonwealth.” When this 223 Sa, 8 78 


That drew our ſwords; now wrefts them * our bene. 
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VI. Holſpur't Account of*.be Pap. ge 


bi 1 FREY! I did deny 1 no priſoners. F 0 
YE But remember, when the ght was be, 0 

When 1 was dry with rage and extreme toil, 

_ Breathleſs and faint, leaning upon my word, 

_ _— * a ceffain lord; nest; z rn Nee ; 
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Freſh 


sen v. IN SPEAKING. = ye 


Freſh a8 « bridegroom z and his chin, new reap'd, 
Show'd like a ſtubble · land at harveſt-home, 
He was perfumed like a milliner ; | 5 
And, *twixt his finger and his thumb, he held - 

A pouncet box, which ever and anon 

He gave his noſe.—— ”_ | 
And till he ſmil'd and talk'd : LE ee Gabe? eee 
And, as the ſoldiers bare dead bodies by, e 
He call'd them“ untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
| To bring @ flovenly unhandſome corſe 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility.— | 

With many holiday and lady terms 5 

He queftion'd me: among the reſt, demanded 
My prifoners in your Majeſty's behalf. 

] New, all ſmarting with my wounds, being give 

To be fo peſter'd with a popinjay, _ 

Out of my grief and my impatience, 5 

Abr negledtingly—l know not what— 

He ſhould or ſhould not: for he made me mad, 

To ſee him ſhine fo briſk, and ſmell fo ſweet, 

And talk fo like a waiting - gentle woman. 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds, (Heav'n fave the mack) 
Aud telling me, the ſov'reign'ſt thing on earth — 3 
Was parmacity for an inward bruiſe; 

And that it was great pity (ſo it wa) 
This villaiuous ſaltpetre ſhould be dige'd $445 4-42 IT 
Out of the bowels of the harmleſs eart - 
Which many a good tall fellow had deftroy'd | 
So cowardly :; and, but for theſe vile guns Ned 
He would himſeli have been a ſoldier.— | 
This bald, unjointed, ebat of his, my . 

1 anſwer'd indirectly, as I ſaid; 

And J beſeech you, let not bis report 

Come current for an accuſation 


8 Bec. love and CI high. wee p 5 
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UT, for. mine 5 m. Lon could be w- 1 3s 
contented to be there, in reſpect of the love bear! 
your houſe. He could be contented to be there! Why 
is he not then — In reſpect of the love he bears our 
wean; He ſhows i in. this, be loves bis owe barn better 
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than he n our: hen Jie FR Bhs aw „The 
purpoſe you undertake is dengereus. Why, that's cer. N 
tain: 'tis dangerous to take a cold, to ſheep, ta dziunx: 
but 1 tell you, my lord Fool, aut of this nettle danger, 
we pluck this flower ſafety. Tbe purpoſe you vader. 
take is dangerous; ; the kriends you have named uncer- 
tain; the time itſelf, unſorted; and your whole plot too 
light for the counterpoiſe. of ſo great an oppoſition, 
Say you ſo; ſay you ſo ? I ſay, unto. yeu again, you are a. 
ſballow cowardly hind, and you lie. What a lackbrain. 
is this ! Our plot is a good plot as ever was laid; our 
"1ends true and conſtant; a; good: plot, good: friends, - 
and full of expectstion; an excellent: plot, very good 
friends. What a froſty ſpirited: rogue is this! Why, my 
Jord of Vork commends the plot, and the general courſe 
of the action. By this band, if I were now by this. raſ- 
cal, I could brain him with his lady's fan. Is there not 
my father, my uncle. and myſelf; Lord Wigan May. 
timer, my lord of Vork, and Owen Glendower? Is 
+ there not, beſides, the Douglas? Have I not all their 
letters, to meet me in arms by the ninth of the next 
- month? and are there not ſome of them ſet forward al- 
ready? What a Pagan raſcal is this! an infdel!-—Ha! 
Jou ſhall, ſee now; in very ſincerity: of! fear and celd 
Heart, will he to the king, and lay open, all our pro- 
ceedings. O.! I could divide. myſelf and gd to buf- 
fets, for moving ſuch a diſh of ſłkimmed milk with fo 
huonourable an action. — Hang him! let him tell the 
8 king. We are prepared. I will ſet forward to. night. 


3 II. Othello's Apology for. bt Marriage. | 


OST potent, grave, and reverend figniors: on 
. My very noble and spprov'd good maſters— 
* Thati 3 ta en away this old man's 228 | 
It is moſt true; true, I'bave married e 
The very head and front of my offending 


Hath this extent; no more. Rude am I in eech, 
8 ae bleſs'd with the fet-phraſe of. peace: PDFs 


For hnce theſe arms of mine bad ſeven year's pith, = 
Till now, fome nine moons waſted, they have ud” : 
I "Their deareſt action in the tented field ; „ 

E AR little of 0 amis 1 elk, N I 
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wen. v. IN BPEAK ING, 339 


More than pereins'to kent of broils and battle; i 

And, therefore, little fhall I grace my cauſfſe 

In ſpeaking for myſelf, Vet, by your patience, | 

IJ will a round unvarniſh'd tale deliver 

Oft my whole courfe bf love; What di ugs. What charms, 
What oonjhrätion, and What mighty magie, 

(For ſuch proceeding 1 am eharg'd withal) 

1 won his daughter wit. 

_ Her father lov'd me; oft invited me; 0 

Still queflion'd me the lory of my liſe 


From year to year; the bättles, W fortunes, 
That I had,paſt,, 


L ran-itthrongh,' en f from wy ery days e e 


Jo the very moment that he bade me tell it, 
Wherein 1 ſpake of moſt diſaſtrous chauces; 

Of moving sceidents by flood and fleld; 

Of hair-breadth *ſcapes in th' imminent: deadly vrenchs 
Of being taken by the inſolent foe, _ 

And fold to flavery; of my redemption bene, 

And with it all my travel's hiſtor y. : 

all th to here 
Would Deſdemona ſeriovlly jnelme sf | 

But Rill-the houſe-affgirs would draw bee'thefce 3. 
Which ever as ſhe cout} with haſte giſpatch, | e 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear e 
Devour up my diſcourſe. Which L obſerving,” 8 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good meaas 

Jo draw from her à prayer of earneſt heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilatez - +”, 

Whereof by parcels ſhe had ſomething heard, 

But not diſtiactively. 1 did conſent; 2 

And often did beguile her of her tears, . 

When 1 did ſpeak of ſome diſtreſsful ſtrcke 

That my youth ſuffer\d. My tory being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of ſighs. 


W 8 


Ihe ſwore. in faith, was ſtrange, "twas paſſing — 3 


itiful, was wondrous pitiful: 
d he had not heard it; yet the wild 


That heav'n had made her ſuch' a man. She thank me; 3 


And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her 
1 ſhould but teach him how to tell my ftor 5858 po 


K -", 


n that would: woo her. On this hint Lake“ : hos 
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She loyd me To the Weseke 1 had gen, 8 
And I lov'd her that ſhe did pity them. $65 ay 5: 
"None ouly3 is the witchcraft T have us'd. e 


is IX. Henry I Soliloguy on 1 rack 


O many thouſands of my pooreſt ſubjects 
K Are at this hour aſleep l O gentle Sleep; 4 x 
Nature's ſoft 'nurſe-! how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eye. lids down, 
Anu ſteep my ſenſes in forgetfulne's ? | 
OY rather, Sleep, lieſt thou in — eribs, 
Upon uneaſy pallets. ſtretching thee, - 


And huſh'd with buzzing night-flies to thy Dumber, | 


Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 8 5 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtste, . 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody 2 

O thou dull god! why lieſt thou with the file. | 

In loathſome beds, and leav'ſt the kingly _ 

A watch caſe to a common larum-bell?_ 2 5 
Wilt ihou, upon the high and giddy maſt, 5 
+ Seal up the ſhip-boy's ey es, and rock his brains RET 
In cradle of the rude imperious ſurge, ö 
"And, in the viſitetion of the winds 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top;; 3 


- Curling thei” monſtrous heads, and banging chem > 


With deaf'ning clamours in the {lipp'ry ſhrouds,. 

That, with the hurly, death itſelf awakes; _ 
Canſt thou, O partial ſleep! give thy repoſe. 3 
To the wet ſea boy in an hour ſo rude, © © 
And, in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt night, — ; 

With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king ?— i hen, bappy lowly cows ! up 
Uneaſy lies the head that wears a crown, , - _ 


X. Captain Bobadil 's Method of De feating an . 


WII. L. tell you, Sir, by the way of private and un- 

der ſeal, I am a gentleman; and live here obſcure, 
and to mwyſelf: but, were I known to his Majeſty and 
the lords, obſerve me, I would undertake, upon this 
poor head and life, for the public benefit of the flate, 
not only to ſpare the entire lives of bis ſubjecis in ge- 


EY neral, but to fave the one 8. nay e fourths of his 
5 . gy A | | x "7 


WMete thicker than itſelf irn brother? s blood ; 


ſoe ver. And how ey I. do it, think you? Why thus, 


Sir.— I wouid ſelect nineteen merk to myſelf, through 3 


out the land: gentlemen they ſhould be ; of good fpirit, 


ftrong and able conſtitution. I would: chooſe them by an 


inſtinct that L have. And I would teach theſe nineteen 
| the ſpecial rules; as your Ponto, your Reverſo, your 
Stoccata, your Imbroccata, your Paſſada, your Monten- 


to: till they could all play very near, or altogether, as 


well as myſelf, This dove, lay the enemy were forty 
thouſand ſtrong. We twenty would come into the field 
the tenth. of March, or thereabouts; aud we would chal- 


lenge twenty of the enemy: they could not, in their ho- 


nour, refufe us. Well we would kill them: challenge 
twenty more —kill tbem: twenty more kill them: 
twenty more — kill them toe. And, thus, would we 
kill every man, his ten a day—that's ten ſeore; ten 


ſcore — that's two hundred :, two hundred a day—five. 


days, i thouſand : forty. thouſani=>fotty times five—five 
times forty tuo bundred days kill them ail up by, em- 


putation. And this I will venture my poor gentleman- 
like caicale to perform (provided there be no treaſon 


practiſed upon us). by fair and e manhood ; ; that 
55, civilly—by. the ſword. 


XI. OY; of Ho Uncle \ on the Marde o be 


B rother, 


H my. nee is rank 3 ; it ſthells to heaven's 
It hath the primal, eldeſt curſe upon't l 

A brother's murder Pray | caviniot; © 

Though inelination be as ſharp as twill ;, 

My Rronger guilt defeats my ftong intent; 

And, like a man to double bofineſs bound, 

> of ſtand in pauſe where | ſhall firſt begin NT 
And both SHER, — What, if this curſed hand os 

Is there not. rain enough in the ſweet peavns 18 

To walli it white as ſnow ? Whereto ler ves meters 


But to confront the viſage of offence? 8 5 


And what's in prayer, but this twofold force, | 5 


To be fore ſtalled ere we come to fall; 8 Fr 


- * eee down 5 Pl lock up. 
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My fault is pal But; oh! "whit form of þ prayer 
Can ſerve my turn? Forgive me my foul wurde. yy 
That cannot be; fince I am Rill poſfeſs d n 
Of thoſe effects for which I did the der” 1 
My crown, my own ambition, and my queen. 15 5 
May one be pardon'd, and retain th? e * 
In the cerrupted currents of this world. WE) ©: 
Offence's gilded hand may ſhove by zel; 28 
And oft tis ſeen, the wicked prize itſelf. r 
Buys out the laws. But 'tis not ſo above. 
There is no ſhuffling : there, the action lies 
In its true nature, and we ourſelves compell'd, 
Ev'n to the teeth and forehead of our faults, - 
To give in evidence. What then? What reſts !- 
Try what repentance can What can it not No. 
| Yet, what can. it when one cannot repent !— 
Oh wreicked ſtate — Oh boſom: black as death! 
Oh limed ſoul, that, ſtruggling to be free. ; 
Art more engag'd \—Help, angels !—— Make day! . 
Bow, ſtubborn knees; and, heart, witn . of I 
Be ſoft as finews of the nes bern are? 5 
All yy be well —— Fx 


— 


: a 2 e XII. Solihequy of Ham . "Ig Fo 


0 be or not to be——that i is the queſtion, | 
$ Wherber 'tis nobler in the mind-to ove 
The Kings and arrows of outrageous 46: 
Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles 
And, by oppoling, end them. To die :o 1 2— 
No more — and, by a lleep, to ſay we end 
|; he! heart ach, and the thouſand natural dcks 18 
Phat fl ſh. is den eir to tis a confummation- | RS? 
| „ to be will'd.. To die to fleep— 
| - To fleep—perchance to dream—ay there's the Ne. 
For, in that ſleep of death, what dreams 8 0 e 
1 When we ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 
x q | Mauſt give us pauſe. —There's the reſp ee. 3 
8 That makes calamity of ſo long lifes 
, Borg who would bear the whips and ſcorns of ti Ane 
Ih' oppfeſſor's wrong, the proud man's contume! ly, 
Phe pongs of deſpis'd love, the law's "rat 
_.: 7 Rh anna * ind the — ee 


2 


* 


gives warning to all. the reſt of this little kingdom, man, 


—— 
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When he himſelf might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkinf Who would fardels bear, ae 
To groan and ſweat under a weary life, 2287 509 

But that the dread of ſomething after 3 | 

(That undiſcover'd country, from whole bourn, - 8 

No traveller returns) puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of? | 

Thus conſcience does make cowards of us. all: 2 

And thus the native hue of refolution 

Is fickly'd o'er with the pale caſt of thought; 5 

And enterpriſes: of great pith and moment, Be 

With this regard, their currents turn awrr  # 
And loſe the name of Sen.. „ 


= XIII. Fallaff"s Baum on Sect. | 
A 'Goop ſherris-ſack hath a two-fold operation i in e. - 


It aſcends me into the brain: dries me there, all 
the fooliſh, dull, and crudy vapours which environ it; 
makes it appre quick, inventive; full of nimble, 
fiery, and delectable hapes; which, eee over to the 
voice, the tongue, which is the birth, becomes excellent 
wit. The fecond property of your excellent -ſherris is 
the warming of the blood; which, before, cold and 
ſettled, left the liver white and pale, which is the badge 
of puſillanimity and cowardice. But the ſherris, warms 
it, and makes i; courſe from the inwards to the parts 
extreme. It illuminateth the face; which as a beacon, 


to arm: and then, the vital commoners and inland petty- 
ty ſpirits, muſter me all to their captain, the heart; who, 
great and puffed up with this retinue, doth any dead of 
courage —and this valour comes of ſherris. S0 that Kill 
in the weapon is nothiag without ſack, for that ſets it a- 
work; and learning a mere hoard of gold kept by a de- 
vil, till ſack commences it, and ſets it in act and vie. 
Hereof comes it that prince Harty. is valiant; for the 
cold blood he did naturally inherit of his father, he hath, 
Uke lean, ſteril, and bare land, manured, huſbanged, and - 
tilled, with. driaking good, e flore of fertile 
| thercis,——1f L had a.thouſand len the firſt human prin 


ciple 


* 


F * * 8 8 0 * „„ Agar, U. 
ciple I would rench thi. ſhow be—To forfncar this 
| potations, and to addict chemfelves to ſack. 


XIV. Prologue 40 the T ragedy of Cato. 0 


O wake the foul by tender firokes of alt, 
To raiſe the genios, and to mend the OY 
To. make mankind in conſcious virtue bold, A 
Live o'er each ſcene and be what they behold.3 AH 
For this the tragic muſe firſt trode the ſtage, 
| Commanding” tears to ſtream through every age * 
Tyrants no more their ſavage nature Kept, - 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. _ 
Our author ſhons by vulgar ſprings to move; 
The hero's glory, or the virgin's love:  _ 
In pitying lo ove we but our weaknels ſhow, on 
And wild ambition well deſerves its woe. 
Here tears ſhall flow from a more generous 8 
Such tears as patriots ſhed for dying laws: 
He bids your breaft with ancient ardours riſe, 
And calls forth Roman drops from Britiſh yes: 
"Virtue confeſs'd in human. th pe he draws, .. 5 
What Plato thought, and godlike Cato wass 
No common object to your fight diſplayss, _- 
But what with pleafure heav'n irfelf ſurveys; | 
A. brave man ſtruggling in the ſtorms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling ſtate! 
While Cato gives his little ſenate laws, 1 
What boſom beats not in bis country's cauſe * 
Who ſees him act, but envies every deed? 
Who hears him groan, and does not wiſh to bleed * 


| ny Ev*n when prow-t Cefar, midft triumphal cars, 


The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly valb, and impotently great, : „ 
Show'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn i in Kate; . 
As ber dead father's rev'rend image path, . 1 
The pomp was derken'd, and the day blereaſt, Urs 
The triumph cegsid-tegrs guſn'd from ev'ry- eye: 3; 
The world's great victor, paſt unhetded by: e ee 
Her laſt good man deje ted Rome ador'd, r 
And hpnour'd Clara, leſs than Cato's en. TILE. 
Britons attend. Be worth like this * 
| And * you have. the virtue to ed n 


* 
8 : wy 9 N * 
TTY . . 
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With honeſt ſcorn the firſt fam'd Cato view'd _ „ f 
Rome learning arts from Greece whom ſhe fubdu'd; 4 - .R 
Our ſcene precariouſly ſubſiſts ta long 6 
On French tranſlation, and Italian ſoag. 
Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves: affert the ſtage: 8 
Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage. 
Buch plays alone ſhould pleaſe a Britiſh ear, 
As Cato's ſelf had not dildain'd to hear, ba 


XV. Cato's Sehloquy on the Inquriality of bs 8 „ 


I muſt be ſo— Plato, thou reaſon'ſt well !— 
Elſe, when this pleaſing hope, this fond FO 
This longing after immortality ? © _ ; 
Or, whence this ſectet dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought ? Why ſhrinks the +3 
Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſtruction ? * = 
Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us: JJ2ͤö5éêbi 7 
'Tis heav'n itſelf, that points out an Hereafter, _— 
-And intimates Eternity to man. | 
Eternity !—thou pleaſing—dreadful, thought? | 1 
Through what variety of untry'd being, - | 1 
Through what new ſcenes aud changes muſt we bab! 1 
The wide, th'unbounded proſpeR lies before ne; & 7 
But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs, reſt upon it.— 18 
Here will I hold, If there's a power above us, 
(And that there is; all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works) He muſt delight in fed : 
And that which He delights in muſt be happ 
But, when? or where? This world was 2 for car. 
I'm weary of ey ERC: mult end them, 
| : (Laying his hand on his — 
Thus I am doubly arm'd. My death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. e 
This in a moment, brings me to an endʒj;  - 
But this informs me 1 ſhall gevef die. 
The ſoul, ſecur'd in her exiſtence—ſmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its poialt. 8 
The ſtars ſhall fade away, the ſun himſelf 9 
Grow dim with age, and nature ſink in years: ITE 5, = Re 5 
But thou ſhall flouriſh ia immortal youth; 3 | 
Unhurt amidſt the war of elements . 
Tl Mrecks of matter, and the cruſh of no: 3 hat 


EOF x 


= 


* 


N 
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XVI — Lal Randolph Solikequy, lamenting the Death 7 


ber Huſband and Child. 


E woods and wild! whole be 
Accords with my ſoul's ſadneſs, and draws forth 


Ihe voice. of ſorrow from my bnelling been — 
Farewell a While. I Will net leave you long; 
For, in your ſhades. I'decth ſome ſpirit d wells: 
* Who, from the chiding-.ſtream or groaning oak, 3 

= Still hears, and anſwers to Matilda's moan. 
Oh, Douglas! Douglas! if departed ghoſts 
Are eder permitted to review this world. 


Within the circle of that wood thou ert; 


And, with the paſſion of immortals, hear iſt 


My lamentatioa ; hear'lt thy wretched wife 

| Weep, for her huſband, ſlain, her infant loft, 

My brother's timeleſs death I ſeem to mourn, 
Who periſh'd with thee en that fatal day. 

To thee I lift my voice; to thee addreſs 

The plaipt, which mortal ear has never heard. 
Oh! diſregard me not, Though I am'call'd _ 
Another's now, my heart is wholly thine, - 


* e ve of change, affection ies 


* 


Buried, my Douglas, in thy. bloody: ra,” | Þ LEY 


VII. ED of N V. to Bit oller at ie ois 
Ha 


NCE more untothe breach, Joe these, nnd ore; 
Or cloſe the wall up with the n Tool. BY 
In peace, there's nething fo becomes a man 5 


As modeſt ſtillaeſs and — N ge _ 


But hen the blaſt of war blows in our ee, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger; 
© Stiffen the finews, ſummon up the blood, 3 


Diſguiſe fair nature with hard favour'd mee: 
Then lend the eye a terrible aſpect; 8 


Let it pry o'er the portage of the 1 n 
Like the braſs cannon; let che brows o%ermhelm i it * 
And fearfully as doth a galled rock p 


- Oferhang and jutty his confounded pete, 8 
Swill'd with the wild and waſteful ocean. Ng 
Nom ſet the 4oeth, nd firetch the gl N 5 


98 


F A } | \ 3 — ; ; 
> 1 it - * " ; 


„ nn ten 


Pry 1 . - 


Diſhonour not 


And rouſe him at the name 8 


— * 
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Hold hard the breath, ane heydlup hört ſoivit 0 7 50 
To his full heig ht Now on, you noble Engliffi, 
Whoſe blood is s feheh'd from fathers of w war proof; 


Fathers, that; like ſo many Alexanders, 

Have in theſe parts from morn till even fought, 

And ſheath'd*their-{words. for lack of argument. 
your:mothers ; 5 now atteſt, ne 
That thoſe whom you call'd fathers did bexet you. 25 
Be copy now to men of groſſer blood, „„ 
And teach hem how to war. And you, goed 3 S 


Whoſe limbs mere made in England, ſhew us here 


The metal of your paſture; let us ſwear | 
That you are: worth your breeding; which I doubt not: 
For there is none of yon ſo mean and baſe, 
That hath not noble luſtre i in your eyes. 
J ſee you ſtand like grey-hounds in the ſlips, 
Straining upon the ſtart. The game's a- foot; 


Follow your ſpirit; and, upon this charge, 


Cry, God for Harry, England, and St George! 5 5 „ 


XVIII. Speech: of Henry FV. before the battle of Apincourt; ; 6 
on the Earl of: an en for more Men t . 
from England. 
7 HAT she that wies more men 1 n Fagland ? i, {4 
My confin-Weſtmore}and No my fair coli] Ss, 
If we are mark'd to die, we are enow = 
To do our country loſs 3 and, if to⸗liype 6. --, 
The fewer men the greater ſhare of honour. 
No, no,'my-lord—with not a man from England. 


Rather proclaim it, Weſtmoreland, throughout my hoſt, © 5 


That he who hath no ſtomach to chis N 
May ſtraight depart; his paſſport ſhall be made; . + 
And-crowns for convoy, put into his purſe : 5 — 


We would not die in that man's company „ 


This day is called the feaſt of Criſpian. 


He that outlives this day and comes ſafe wi 


Will land a tip-toe, when this day is vam'd, 1255 3 


He that outlives this day, an ſees old age, 


Will, yearly, on the vigil, feaſt his neighbours, . | 
And (a y— To morrow is St Crifpian ; g 


Thaw vill he Arip his — end ſhow his 4 


< * 


** 
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Old men e yet ſhall not all . 
But they'll remember with advantages 
What feats they did that day. Then ſhall our names, 
= Familiar in their mouths as eee 
HFarry the King, Bedford and Exeter, 
Warwick and Falbot, Saliſbury and Glo ſter, x 
Be in their flowing cups, freſhly remember d. 
This ſtory ſhall the good man teach his e 
And Crifpian? 's day ſhall ne'er go by, e 
From this time to the ending of the world, 
But we im it ſhall be remember d; 
- We few, we happy few, we band of brothers 3 
For, he to-day that ſheds his blood with me, 
1 Sball be my brother; be he e'er ſo vile, 
2 This day ſhall gentle his condition. 
And gentlemen in England, now a-bed, ry 
Shall thin}; themſelves accurs'd they were not bere 3 "IP 
And hold their manhoods cheap, while any ſpeaks 
- That fought with us upon St Criſpian's day. 


XIX. Soliloguy of Dick the Apprentice. 


G bs far we run before the win An apothe- | 
1 cary make an apothecary of me! — What, cramp 
my genius over a peſtle and mortar; or mew me up in 
| a ſhop with en alligator ſtuffed, and a beggarly account 
of empty boxes I—to be culhidg Apples, and conſtantly 
adding to the bills of mortality ! No! no! It will 
be moch better to be paſted up in capitals, The part of 
Romeo by a young gentleman, who never appeared on any. 
age before My ambition fires at tbe thought — 
But hold; — — I run ſome chance of failing in my 
attempt \—hiſſed—pelted—laughed at—not admitted 
Into the green room z— that will never do down 
| buſy devil. down, down :—T ry it agein— Loved by the 
women, envied by the men, applauded by 1 5 pit, 
clapped by the gallery, admired by the boxes. Dear 
| ee ien't he a charming creature ? My lord, 
=: don't you. like him of all things . Makes love 
== like an angel !—— What an eye he has ——fine legs! 
= x —1 ſhall certainly go to his benefit.” ——Ccleſlial 
E | founds!—— And then 1 “II get in with all the painters, 


: 4 ' 8 


* 


{ 


5 and have myſelf ag * in wary: _ Le. the cha- 
3 TY: rafter” 


— 


„ 


* 


pus cn {Þ\ w 


* 
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Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 


„ M ̃ĩ˙ ü We 30D. 


rater of Macbeth! „ This is a forry fight.” /. Stands ine 
an attitude.) In the character of Richard,“ Give me 


another horſe, bind up my wounds.” — This will do rare-„ 
ly—— And then I have a chance of getting well married 
— 0 glorious thought! I will enjoy it, though but in 


fancy But What's o clock ?—it muſt be almoſt nine. 


I'll away at onee; this is club night—the ſpouters are 
all met—little chk they I'm in tow n—they'll be ſur- 


priſed to ſee me AM 1 go; and then for my e 
tion with my maſter Gargle's daughter 
Limbs do your office, and ſupport me Well; 
Bear me to her, then. fail me if you ea. 


xx. 2 22 Brutus to Join the Conſpiracy gan 


far. 


ONO is the ſubje&t of my ES 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but for my ſingle ſelf, 
I bad as ſief not be, as live to be 


\ 


In awe of ſuch-a thing as I myfelf, © 
I was born free as Ceſar; ſo were you: oO 


We both have fed as well; and' we can both 

Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 

For once, upon a raw and guſty day, e ($7 

The” troubled Tiber chafing with his ſhores, _ 
Ceſar ſays to me, „ Dar'ſt thou, Caſſius, now 

Leap in with ine into this angry flood, 

And ſwim to yonder point Upon the word, 


And bade him follow; ſo indeed he dic. FL co 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it oP 
With luſty finews.; .throwing it aſide, 


And ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy. 


But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, 


Cæſar cry'd, “ Help me, Caſſius, or 1 fink, RAS | 


] as 'ZEnecas, our great. anceſtor, 55 * 

Did from the flames of Troy upon bis our | 
The old Anchiſes bear, fo, from the waves of Tiber, 
Did 1 the tired Cœſar: and this man 


Is now become a god; and Caſſius * | 55 


A wretched creature, and muſt bend his oy 1 OY | 


If ir — but nod on him. 


2 
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Why ſhould that name be ſounded more than yours? 


358 ' LE 8 SONS : Par II. 
He had a fever when. he was in Spain, ZW is 
And when the fit was on him, I did marx 2 
How he did ſhake : *tis true; this god did ſake : PR”. 
His coward lips did from their colour fly; 
19 50 that ſame eye whoſe bend dotb awe the world, 

id loſe its luſtre ; I did hear himgroanz _ 
Ay, and that tongue of his that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his ſpeeches in their books, 
Alas, it cry'd—“ Give me ſome drink, Titinius“— N 
As a ſick girl. Ve gods, it doth amaze me 
A man of ſuch a feeble temper e ; 
So get the ſtart of the majeſtic world, 
And bear the palm alone. 


Brutus and Cæſar! what ſhould be in that Cæſar? 


Write them together; yours is as fair a name : 

Sound them; it doth become the. mouth as well; 
Weigh them; it is as heavy: conjure with em; > 
Brutus will tart a ſpirit as ſoon as Ceſar. 

Now, in the name of all the gods at once, 

3 * what meats doth this our Cæſar feed, 

That he has grown ſo great? Age, thou art ſham'd 2 
Rome, thou halt loſt the breed of noble hioods. = 
When went there by an age, fince the great flood, 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man ? 
When could they ſay, till now, that talk'd of Rome, 
That her wide walls encompaſs'd. but one man? 
Oh! you and I have heard our fathers far 
There was a Brutus once, that would have brook'd + 
Th? infernal devil to keep his Wir in Nome, 


As eaſily as a king. 


XXI. Brutus's. Harangue on the Death af Cefar. 


OMANS, Countrymen, and Lovers! hear me for 
| my cauſe ; ; and be ſilent, that you may hear. Be- 
lieve me for mine honopr ; and have reſpect to mine ho- 
nour, that you may believe. Cenſure me in your wiſdom; 
and awake your ſenſes, that you may the better judge. If 
there be any in this aſſembly, any dear friend of Cæſar's, 
to him 1 ſay, that Brutus's love to Cæſar was no leſs 


| than his. If, then, that friend demand' why Brutus roſe 


n Cefar, this 1 is "RY. anſ wer; Not fn) 1 loved Cæ- 


ſar 


ah POS TS, 2 as 


tion. — Who's here ſo baſe, that would be a bondman ? 


him have I offended. Who's here fo vile that will not 


more to Cæſar, than you ſhall do to Brutus, The que- 


bs. though he had no hand in his death, ſhall receive 


as which of you ſhall not ?=With this 1 depart that as- 


So let-it be with Czfar !--Noble Brutus 


Here, under leave of Brutus and the reſt, 
(For Brutus is an honourable man, 


Come I to ſpeak in Cæſar's funeral. 
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far leſs, 33 chat 1 loved Rome more. Had you rather 


Czſar were living, and die all ſlaves; than that Cesſar 
were dead, to live all free men? — As Cœgſar loved me, L 
weep for him; as he was fortunate, i rejoice at it; as he 
was valiant, I honour him; but, as he was ambitious, 
I flew him. There are tears for his love, joy for his 
fortune, honour for his valour, and death for his ambi- 


if any, ſpeak; for him have 1 cffended. Who's here fo 
rude that would oot be a Roman? if any, ſpeak; for 


love his country ? if any, ſpeak; for him have 1 offends 
ed l pauſe for a reply. — — 
None! Then none have T offended.—I have done no 


ſtion of his death is enrolled in the capitol; his glory not 
extenuated, wherein he was worthy; nor his offences « en- 
ſoreed, for which he ſuffered death. 

Here comes his body moura'd by. Mark Antony : - 


the benefit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth z 


I flew my beſt lover for the good of Rome, I have the 


ſame dagger for my lelf, when it ſhall pleaſe my country 
to need my death 


XXII. Antony 5 Oration over , Caſa 5 Body. 


RrExps, Romans; Countrymen, —lend me your ears, 
1 come to bury Cœſar, not to praiſe him. 

't'he evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones: 


Hath told you Cæſar was ambitious, 
If it were lo, it was a grievous fault; ; 
And grievoully hath Cæſar anſwer'd it. 


So are they all, all honourable men), 


* 


- He was my friend, faithful and juſt to me: 2; 


But Brutus lays he was ambitious; 
And Brutus 1 is an honourable co 


/ 


nn kur I, 


- He hath . many captives home to Rome, 
Whoſe ranſoms did the general coffers fill: 


Did this in Ceſar ſeem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, Cæſar bath wert: . 


Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſtuff. 


Vet Brutus fays he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did ſee, that, on the Lupercal, 


I thrice preſented him a kingly crown; _ $0" 


Which he did thrice refuſe ; was this ambition ? ? 
Yet Brutus ſays he was ambitious; - | 
And, ſure, he is an honourable map. 


1 ſpeak. not to diſprove what Brutus ſpoke ; 
But here I am to ſpeak what I do know. 


You all did love him once; not without cauſe: _ 
What cauſe witholds you then to mourn for him ? | 


O judgment! thou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, 


And men have loſt their reaſon—Bear with me: 


My heart is in the coffi there with Cæſar; 


And I mult pauſe till it come back to me. 


But yeſterday the word of Cæſar might BE 
Have ſtood againſt the world: now lies he there, a 
And none fo poor to do him reverence, | 


— 


O Mafters! if I were diſpos'd to ſtir 


To wrong the dead, to wrong myſelf and you, 


E 


But here's a parchment, with the ſeal of Cxſar.; 15 N 
1 found it in his cloſet: tis bis will. | 


And dip their napkins in his ſacred blood; 


Vour hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 


1 ſhould do Brutus wrong, and Caſſius wrong; 
| Who, you all know, are honourable men. 


1 will sot do them wrong; I rather chooſe 
Thau I will wrong ſuch honontable men. 
Let but the commons hear this 1 


(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read) 
And they would go and kils dead Cæſar's wounds, 


Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
Ang, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legaey 
Unto their ine 2 

If vou have tears, prepare to hed them n 
You all do know this mantle: I remember | 


1 


* 


» * 
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The firſt time ever Ceſar put it on. 
Twas on a ſummer's evening in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii- 5 
Look ! in- this place ran Caſſius“ dagger rough 
See what a rent the envious Caſca made 5 
Through this the well beloved Brutus ſtabb'd; 3 
And as he pluck'd his curſed ſteel away, - 
Mark how he blood of Cæſar follow'd * . 
This, this was the unkindeſt cut of all : NE | 1 
For when the noble Cæſar ſaw him ſtab, „ | 
Ingratitude, more ſtrong than traitors? arms, | 
Quite vanquiſh'd him : then burſt his mighty heart; 


And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 155 2 
Even at the baſe of Pompey” s ſtatue” 5 7 
(Which all the while ran blood) great Cæſar h- | 


O what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of us, fell down; 
Whilſt bloody treaſon flouriſh'd over us. 

O. now you weep'; and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity : theſe are gracious drops. 
Kind ſouls ! what, weep you when you but behold | 

Our Cæſar's veſture wounded ?—look you here : bY 
Here is himſelf—marr'd as you ſee, by traitors. Rr 
Good friends | ſweet friends! let me not ſtir you up 
To ſuch a ſudden flood of mutiny : i 
They that have done this deed are honoardhle: 
What private gricts they have, alas. I know not, 
That made them do it: they are wiſe and boncurable; - 
And will, no doubt, with reaſon anfwer you. 
I come not, friends, to ſteal away your hearts 
Jam no orator, as Brutus 18; „ 2 
But, as you kndw me all. 2 plain blunt man, 
That love my friend; and that tbey know full well 
That gave me public leave to > ſpeak of him | 
Tor I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utt'rance, nor the power-of eech, f 
To ſtir men's blood; I only ſpeak right on. 
I tell you that which you yourſelves do know; 
Show you ſweet Czſar's wounds, POOP; poor dumb 
mouths, 8 
And bid them ſpeak for me. 8 were I Brutus, 
Aud Brutus ene W were an ee F 
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Would rullle up your ſpirits, and put # tongue 
In every wound of Cæſar. that ſhould move 
The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny. 


XXII I. Fo Hhaff 's Defeription of his Soldiers, 


F I be not aſham'd of my Soldiers, I am a ſowſed gur- 

net. I have miſus'd the King's preſs” daninably. I 
have got, in exchange of an hundred and fifty ſoldiers, 
three hundred and odd pounds. 1 preſs me none but 
good houſcholders, yeomen's ſons; inquite me out con- 
tracted bachelors, ſuch as have been aſked twice on the 
banns'; ſuch a conimodity of warm ſlaves, as had as lief 
Hear the devil as a drum; ſuch as fear the report of a 
culverin, worſe. than a ſtruck deet or a hurt wild duck, 
24 preſs me none but ſuch toaſts and butter, with hearts in 
their bellies no bigger than pin's heads; and they bough: 
out. their ſervices: and now my whole charge conſiſts 
of ſlaves as ragged as Lazarus in the painted clotb, where 
the glutton's dogs licked his ſores; diſcarded unjuſt ſer- 
vingmen, younger ſons to younger brothers, revolted 
"tapiters, and oftlers trade-fallen, the cankers of a calm 
world and a long peace; and ſuch have I to fil up the 


- rooms of them that have bought out their ſervices, that 
you would think I had an hundred and fifty tattered pro- 
digals, lately come from ſwine keeping, from cating 
draff and hufks. A mad fellow met me on the way, 
end told me, I had unloaded all the gibbets, and preſs'd 


the dead bodies. No eye hath ſeen ſuch ſcare-crows. 
Vil not march through Coventry with them, that's flat. 
Nov, and the villains march wide betwixt the legs, as 
if they had gyves on; for indeed I had the moſt of them 
out of priſon. There's but a ſhirt and a half in all my 
company, and the halE-(hirt is two napkins tacked toge- 
ther, and thrown over the ſhoulders: like x herald's coat 


without ſleeves; aud the ſhirt, to ſay the truth, ſtolen 


from my hoſt of St Albaus, or the red noſed inn keeper 
of Daintry. But. that's all ne 1 Gon find linen enough 


on N hedge: 


XX IV. Fa Waff * Slegey on Mes 


\WE Heaven a death!——"Tis not due yet3 and1 would 
we Joo to pay him before his day. What act 1 
; e 


C 


— 


2 


— 2 
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be fo fanned with him that calls not on me?—Well, 'tis 


died a Wedneſday. Doth he feel it? no. Doth he hear 
it ? no. ls it inſenſible then? yea, to the dead. But will 


XXV. Part of Richard III's foliloguy the Night proc. 


ik HSE, £0. INS. ER. 1, WA +. Bs. LG GE; 


no matter— honour pricks me on. But how if bogour 
prick me off when I come on? how then? Can honour * 
ſet a leg? no: or an arm? no: or take away the grief 
2 a wound ? no. Honour hath no fill in ſurgery then? 

What is honour ? a word. What is that word ho- 
— 4 ? air; a trim reckoning. TOR hath it? he that 


it not live with the living ? no. Why? detraction will 
not ſuffer it. Therefore, Ill none of it: Honour is a 
mere ſcutcheon and fo ends my catechiſm. 


ing the Batile of Boſevorth. 


18 1 now the dead of night, and half the world 
Is with a lonely folemu darkneſs hung; 
Yet I {ſo coy a dame is ſleep to me) 
With all the weary courtſhip of D 
My care tir'd thoughts, can't win her to my bed, : 
Though even the flars do wink, as 'twere, with over- 
watching. | 


II forth and walk a ebe air's refreſhing, 


And the ripe harvelt of the new-mown voy 


| Gives it a fweet and wholefome odour, — 
How awful is this gloom !—and hark! from camp 10 


camp, Mm 
Tue bum of either army ſtilly ſounds, 


That the fix'd centinels almoſt receive 
The ſecret whiſpers of each other's watch: 
Steed threaten's ſteed in bigh and boaſtful neighings, 


Piercing the night's cull ear. — Hark! from the tents, 


- The armourers accompliſhing the knights, 


With cliok of bammers c}oting rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation „ while ſome, 
Like ſacrifices, by their fires of watch, 

Witn Patience lit, and inly ruminate 


The morning's danger. By von Heav'n, wy ſtern, 


Impatience chides this tardy.gaited aight, HG - 1 
Who like a foul and ugly witch, does limp | 
80 tedivuily away. Dl to my couch, 99 80 
And once more ms to nog. her i into morning. +» 

| | XXVI. The 


nf: + LESS0NS ruin 


XXV! The World compared 104 6 Stage. CD 


LL the world's a Rage ; ; : 
And all the men and women, ot: players. 
$ They have their exits and their entrances; _ 
And one man, in his time, plays many parts, | 
His acts being ſeven ages. — At firſt, the infant; 
Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms, — 
And then, the whining School boy; with his ſatchel 
And ſhining morning face, creeping, like ſnail, : 
Dnwillingly to ſchool. —And then, the Lover ; 
Sighing like furnace; with a woeful ballad _. 
Made to his miſtreſs? eye brow.—Then, a Soldier; 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard : 
Jealous in honour : ſudden and quick i in quarrel ; 
Seeking the bubble reputation: | | 
Even in the canpon's mouth.—And, then, x the Juſtice ;: 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin?d ; 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut; 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances: _ : 
And ſo he plays his part.—— The fixth age ſhifts - 
Into the lean and ſlipper'd Pantaloonz ; 
With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on ſide; 
His vouthful hoſe, well . a world too as Fl | 
For: bis ſhrunk ſhank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward "childiſh treble, pipes 
* And whiſtles in his ſound.Laſt ſcene of all, 
Ihat ends this ſtrange cventful hiſtory, __ Kats 
Is ſecond Childiſhneis, and mere Oblivionz _ 
Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans We ſans ey. things. - 
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Concrsz. Passacrs, ExEMPLIFYING * cERTAIX ParTICus 
LARS ON THE PROPER EXPRESSION OF WHICH THE MOv 
DULATION AND MANAGEMENT OF TAE Voice In Reap» 
ING AND SPEAKING PRINCIPALLY DEPEND. | 


4 


„ 4 i. s «ET -4 
— — —— ͤ—Ü—Ʒũ0— — 
1 * 7 — 1 


. J. Examples 4 8 : or the Oppof tion of W vrde : 


or Sentuments, | 


| 5 manner of {peaking is as important as the 


matter. ps C beflerfield. : 


% Dads die nity times, the valiant never taſte 
of death but once. 2 5 8 15 1 Shabęſpeare. a 


3. Temperance, by fortifyiog the mind and- body 
leads to happineſs; intemperance, by enervating the 
1 and body, ends generally i in miſery. 

Art of 1 


4. Title and e render a good man more illuf 
trious; but an ill one more contemptible. Vice is in“ 
famous though in a prince; and virtue honourable” 
though i in a peaſant, | > Spectator” 


5. Almoſt every object that attracts onr notice, has. 
its bright and its dark fide; He who habituates himſelf 
to look at the diſpleaſing fide, will ſour his diſpofition, 
and, conſequently, impair his happineſs ; while he who. 
conſtantly beholds it on the bright fide, inſenſibly meli- 


rates his temper, and, in conſequence of it, improves, . 


* 0 own a happinels, and the happincls of all around him - 
| World 


"6; A wite man endeavours to ſhine, i in himſelf; a foot 


to — others. The former is humbled by the * 
0 


— 


N 


* 


— 
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_ of his own We e the later | is lifted up by * diſcos 


very of thoſe which he obſerves in others. The wiſe man 
conſiders what he wants; and the fooł what he abounds 
in. The wiſe man is bappy; when he gains his own ap- 
| probation 3 and the fool when be recommends himſelf to 
the opplauſe of thoſe about him. Hjͤbeclator. 


7. Where opportunities of exerciſe are s wanting, tem- 
"perance may in a great meaſure ſupply its place If ex- 


erciſe throws off all ſuperflüities, temperance prevents 


them; if exerciſe clears the veſſels, temperance neither 
Ltiates. nor overfithitts them; if exercife roiſes- proper 
ferments in the hamours, nnd promotes the circulation 
of-the blood, temperance gives nature ber full play, and 
enables her to exert herſelf in all her force and vigour ; 
if exerciſe e a cee ee, temperance . 
' Karves it. Hßpectator. 


8. I have inge vreforted chen fuloeſi to Wirth. The 
latter 1 conſider as an act, the former as-a habit of the 
mind. Mirth is. ſhort and tranfient, cheerſulneſs fixed 
and pertnanent- Thoſe are often raiſed 3 into the greateft 
_ tranſports of mirth, who are ſubje& to the greateſt de» 
_ prefſions of melancholy : on the contrary, cheerfulneſs, 
though it does not give the mind ſuch an exquiſite glad- 
_nets, prevents us from falling into, any depths of ſorrow. 
Mirth is like a flaſh of lightning, that breaks through a 
gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment; cheerful- 
neſs keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind, and fiils 
it with a ſteady and perpetual ſerenity. Pectusr. 


„At the ſame time that I think diſerertön the moſt 
uſckul talent a man can be maſter of, I look upon cun- 
ning to be the accompliſhment of little, mean, ungene- 


_ Tous minds. Difcretion. points out the nobleſt ends to 


us, and purſues the moſt proper and laudable methods of 


attaining them; cunning has only private ſelfiſh aims, 
and flicks at nothing which, may make them ſucceed: 


diſcretion has large and extended views; and, like a 
well formed- eye, commands a whole horizon; cunning, 


ia kind of ſhort bightednels, that diſcovers the minuteſt 


objects which - are- near at hand, but j is engt able to diſ- 
bern things at a diſtance. een . 5 SpeFtator.. 


10. Nothing 


_ 


10. Nothiog is more amiable than true modeſty, and 
nothing more contemptible than the falſe. The one 


guards virtue; the other betrays it. True madeſty is 


aſhamed to do any thing. that is repugnant to the rules 
of right reaſon; falſe modeſty is aſhamed to do any thing 


that is oppoſite! to the humour of the company. True 


modeſty avoids every thing that is criminal: falſe mo- 
deſty, every thing thet is unfathionable. The latter i is 
only a general undetermined inſtinct; the former is that 
inſtiuct, limited and circumſcribed by the rules of pru- 


dence and religion. „  Spedlator. 


11. How different is he view of paſt life. in the man 


who has grown old in knowledge and wiſdom, from that 
of him who is grown old in ignorance and folly ! The 
latter is like the owner. of a barren country, that fills 
bis eye with the proſpect of naked hills and plains, which 
produce nothing either profitable or ornamental: the 


former, beholds a beautiful and ſpacious landſcape, di- 


vided into delightful gardens, green meadows, fruitful 


fields; and can ſcarce caft his eye on a ſingle ſpot of his 
poſſeſſions, that is not covered with lome beautiful plant 
or flower. | Spectator. 


12. As there i is 2 b happiness which God per- 


.ceives to be no other than diſguiſed miſery; as there are 


worldly honours, which, in his eſtimation, are reproach : 
ſo there is a worldly wiſdom, which, in his fight, is fool- 


ven in the ſcriptures, and placed in contraſt with thoſe 


of the wiſdom which is from above. The one, is the 
. wiſdom of the crafty ; the other, that of the upright :; 
, the one, terminates in ſelfiſhneſs: the other, 3 in charity: 


the one is full of ſtrife and bitter envying: the other, of 
mere and good- fruits. SE e 


13. True honour, chohiphe | it be a "different principle 
flom religion, is that Which produces the ſawe effecls. 
The lines of action, though drawn from different paris, 


terminate in the ſame point. Religion embraces virtue, 


5 . | Exanyins. OF ANTITHESIS, 339 : 


1 


ilhneſs. Of this worldly wiſdom the charadters are gi- 


as it is enjoined. by the laws of God; honour; as it is 


. graceful and ornamental to human nature. The reli- 
n man. Keats, the man of honour ſcorns, to do an 11 


action 


Ic 5 = "I ta g 1 — 


OE FILL 
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| ations The latter conſiders: vice as ſomething as? is BE 
beneath him ; the former, as ſomethiog that i is offenſive 4 
to the Divine Being: the one, as what is unbecoming: IM 
The rs as what is forbidden. RET 1 Guardian, 


| 14. "Where i is the man that poſſeſſes, or dee Can de 
required to poſleſs, greater abilities in war than Pom. 
pey? One who has fought more pitched battles than 
others have maintained perſonal diſputes! carried on 
more wars than others have acquired knowledge of by 
reading! reduced more provinces than others have aſpi- 
red to even in thought ! whoſe youth was trained to the 
profeſſion of arms, not by precepts derjved from others, 
but by the higheſt offices of command; not by perſonal , 
_ miſtakes in war, but by a train of important victories; 
not by a ſeries of e but by a ſueceſſion of tri- 
umphs. 3 e | Cicero, 


15. Two principles i in dd nature reign, 5 
Self- love to urge, and reaſon to reſtrain: 
Nor this a good. nor that a bad we call; | 
Each works its end to move or . all, Pape. 


16. In point of ſermons, "tis confeſt by es 
Our Engliſh clergy make the beſt: x 
But this appears, we muſt confeſs, 
Not from the pulpit, but the preſs; 
'They manage, with disjointed Kill, | 

The matter well, the manner iII jj 
And, what ſeems paradox at Arlt, F 
"hp make the beſt, and preach the i worſt. . 


Know, Nature's children all divide her care: 
The Wy that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
While man exclaims, See all things for wy uſe 17 
« See man for mine!“ replies a pamper'd gvoſe: : 
And juſt as ſhort of reaſon be mufl fall, 
W ho thinks all made for one, not one for all. Die, 


18. 0 thou goddeſs, þ eh 2 FC 27 oh Et 
' Thou divine Nature ! hw thyſelf 3 blazdn' - 5 
In theſe two princely boys! They are as gentle | 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet 
ivy Wagging his [xeet head ; ; doch yet. as rovgh 


wid Mk ao two 


inf > hav tant fron ws Fa Ot 


(Their 


As thoſe move eaſieſt who have 
is not enough no harſhneſs gives offence z 


Ends er ; ENUMERATION. Gs . 


£ (lair royal blood enehaf'd) as the rud'ſt wind 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine 


* make him ſtoop to the Vale. FE, "Shakeſpeare. 


19. True eaſe in writing = from art, not chance; 
arn'd to dance. 


The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. . 

Soft is the ſtrain when zephyr gentiy blows, 

And the ſmooth fiream in ſmoother numbers flows: 
But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſbore, 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax ſtrives ſoine rock's vaſt weight to throw, 
The line, too, labours, and the words move ſlow ; 
Nat ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 


Tiles, o' er th unbending corn, and Kims along the main. 


- Fon 

20, God name in man nd women Z 
Is the immediate Jewel of their ſouls. e 
Who fitals my purſe, Kea Is traſh ; tis ſomething, no- N 

thing; : 


„Tas mine, tis his, a has "4X Have to thouſands. 


But he that filches from me my ;cood name, 


Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 


And makes me Poor . os Shalgſpeare. | 
II. Examples of Exvnuxarion; or the mentioning of 
| a Particularr. e 
. Coxstork a human foul without education like 


marble in the quarry; which ſhows none of its in- 
herent beauties, till the ſkiil of the poliſher fetches out 
the colours, makes the furface ſhine, and diſcovers every 
ornamental cloud, ſpot, and Ions: that runs through the 


body . | Sector. | 


2. The ſubject of a diſcourſe bei ing opened, explain». 
ed, and confirmed; that is to fay, the tpeaker, having 


gained the attention and judgment of his audience; he 


wuſt proceed to complete his conqueſt over the paſſiaas; 
ſuch as imagination, admiration, ſarpriſe, hope, % 
love, fear, grief, anger. Now, he muit begin to excrt , 
bimſelf: here it is, that a five genius may diſplay itſelf, 


in che ule of amplification, enumeration, interrogation, 


| - Iz h ; a I m.caphorg ; 


— — * W : 3 —ů— x » _—_ * „ a 8 © * 5 3 "Ig * 4 
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e . every ornament chat can render Sac. 
courſe Rb HOG) winning, , and d enforcing. 


by ; EE Baillie, 


„ 

1005 1 am e bat ade death nor life; nor 
1 nor prineipalities, nor powers; nor things pre- 
dent, nor things to come; nor height, nor depth; nor 
any other creature; ſhall be able to ſeparate us from the 
n of God, which is in Chriſt Jeſus our Lord.. St Paul. 


4. Sincerity is to ſpeak as we thivk, to do as we pre- 
tend and profeſs, to perform and make good what we 
3 and really to * et we e would ſeem and ap- 
ee + . i ee. 


1 No bleſſing of ne 7 any way comparable to the 
= enjoyment of a diſcreet and virtuous friend : it eaſes and 
unloads the mind, clears and improves the underſtand- 
ing, engenders thought and knowledge, animates vir- 
tue and good reſolutions, ſooths and allays the paſſions, 

and finds for moſt of the Facant hours of 

coo EE, 8 Spectator. 


a 6. The brightneſs of the ky, the lengthening of the 
1 the increaſing verdure of the ſpring, the arrival of 
any little piece of good news, ar whatever carries with 
it the moſt diſtant glimpſe: of | Joy, is frequently the pa- 
rent of a ſocial and happy con verfation. - © World, 


7. In fair weather, when my heart is cheered, and 1 
feel that exultation of ſpirits. which reſults from light 
and warmth joined with a beautiful proſpect of nature, 
regard myſelf as one placed by the hand of God in the 
midſt of an ample theatre, in which the fun, moon, and 
ſtars, the fruits alſo and vegetables of the earth, perpetu · 
ally charging their poſitions or their aſpeAs, exhibit an 
Zelegant entertainment to the underſtanding, as well as to 
he eye. Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, the paint- 
ed bow, and the glaring comets, are decotations of this 
mighty theatre; and the ſable hemiſphere, ſtudded with 
ſpangles, the blue vault at noon, the glorious gildings and 
rich colours in the hone, 5 an on as 1 many ſuc- 
"oe ſcenes.” FFF 5 3 - Spedator- 


— 


8. \Complailance 3 renders; 2 ee anatable; an equal 
MN agreeable, I 


C 2 or „ ENUMERATION. | 363 


7 agregable, and an inferior acceptable. It ſmooths diſtinc- 


tion, ſweetens converſation, and makes every one in the 


company pleaſed with himſelf. It produces good nature 


and mutual benevolence, encourages the timorous, ſooths 


the turbulent, humanizes the fierce, and diſtinguiſhes, a 


fociety of civilized perſoas from a confuſion of ſavages. 


In a word, complaiſance is a virtue that blends all orders 
of men together | in a friendly intercourſe of words and 
actions, and is ſuited to that equality in human nature 
which every one ought to conſider, ſo far as is conſiſtent. 

| with the order and Economy of the world, Guardian. | 


9. It is owing to our having early imbibed falſe no- 


tions of virtue, that the word Chriſtian does not car- 
ry with it, at firſt view, all that is great, worthy, friend- 


ly, generous, and heroic. The man who ſuſpends his 


hopes of the reward of 9 Aer, till after death; 


who can bettoiv, unſeen; can overlook hatred ; 
do good to his flanderer x RN nes can never be ang: 1 at 


his friend, never revengeſul to his enemy, —is certainly 
| formed for the benefit of locicty. = Spe@ator. 


A 10, Though we ſeem grieved at the ſhortneſs of life in 
| general, we are withing every period of it at an end. The | 


minor longs to be of age; then to be a man of buſineſs; 


then to make up an eſtate; then to arrive at honours 
then to retire, The ufurer would be very well ſatisfied, 
to have all the time annihilated that lies between the pre- 
ſent moment and the next quarter- day 3 the politician , 
would be contented to loſe three years in his Iife, could 
he place things in the poſture which he fancies they will 


ſtand in after ſuch a revolution of time; and the lover 


would be' glad to firike out of his exiſtence; all the mo- 
ments kbar are to paſs away before the happy meeting. 


1. Should the greater part of people fit down and 


draw up a particular account of tkeir time, what a ſhame- 
full bill Would it be! So much in eating, drinking, and 
ſleeping, beyond what nature requires; ſo much in re- 
velling and wantonneſs; ſo much for the recovery of 
laſt night's intemperance; ſo much in gaming, plays, 
and maſquerades; ſo much in paying and receiving for- 
mal and impertinent viſits 3 io much i in idle and. fooling 


MEWS 5 nt, 


4 
— 
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| prating, in- Wee and reviling For Weit övrs ; fo | 
much in dreſſing out our bodies, and in talking of faſhions; | 


_ fo wen WO: eo wo in * hotfing Wall. 
"Sherlock, 


12. 1 we would * the kindueſs of others. we. "muſt 
endure their follies. He who cannot perſuade himſelf to 
withdraw from focicty, muſt be content to pay a tribute 


of his time to 2 multitude of tyrants:— to the loiterer, 
Who makes appvintments he never keeps—to. the conſult- 


er, who aſks advice which he ne er tab esto the boaſt- 
er, who bluſters only. to be praiſe — to the. complainer, 
who whites only to be pitied—to the projector, whoſe hap- 
pineſs is to entertain his friends with expectatiqns which 
all but himſelf know to be vain to the economiſt, who 
tells of bargains and ſeitlements—to the politician, who 
piedicts the conſequence of deaths, battles, and alliances 
to the uſurer, who compares the ſtate of the different 
ſunds—and to the talker, who. talks ME becauſe bs - 
joves to be talking. Jolnſen. 


13. Charity ſuffereth long and i is kind; er envi- 
eth not; charity vaunteth not itſelf; is not puffed up; : 
doth not behave itſelf unſeemly ; ſecketh not her on; 
Is not” eaſly provoked; thioketh no cvil; rejoiceth not 
in iniquity, but rejviceth in the truth; beareth all things, 
| believeth all things, hopeth al“ ' things, endureth all things, 


= 8. e 


14. Delightful taſk! | to rear the tender thought, - 
Tu teach the young idea how to ſhoot ,. nc! 
To pour the freſ. inſſrudtion o'er the wind, - Ing p 


To breathe th? enlivening ſpirit, and to fix 


The generous purpcſe in the glowing Wars 2 
15. Dread ober the ſcene the. ghoſt of Haalet ſtalks 3 


Othello rages; poor Monimia mourns; 


And. Belvid gra pours her ſoul in love. 
Terrour alarms the ireaf? : the comely tear 


Steals o'er the cheek, Or elſe tlie comie > muſe | ES 


| _ Folds to tne world a picture, of itſelf, Se, N 


And raiſes, fly, the fair impartial. laugh. 
Sometimes, ſhe lifts her ſtrain, and paints the i Ree 


1 5 Ot beauteous life; whateſer can deck mankind. 
Or charm * heart | in enemies, * ſhow'd. T Thomſon, 


— 


1 16. 8 


— 
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16. Then * bronght into the public walk 
The buſy. merchant; the big warehouſe built; | 
Rais'd the. ſtrong crane; chaak'd up the loaded ſtreet: - 
Witb foreign plenty; and thy ſtream, O Thames, 
Large, gentle, deep, majeſtic, king of floods! _ 
Choſe for his grand reſort. On either hand, . 0 
Like a long wintry foreſt, groves of mais 1 -| 
Shot up their ſpires; the bellying ſheet between „„ 
Poſſeſs'd the breezy void; the footy hulk %%ͤ; . 
Steer d ſluggiſh on; the ſplendid barge along Bt 
Row'd, regular, to harmony; around, 3 
The boat, light ſkimming, ſtretch'd its oary wings; 
While deep, the various voice of fervent toil =. l 
From bank to bank increas'd; whence, ribb'd with bak, = 
Te bear the Britiſh thunder black and bold, | 
The N veſſel ruſni'd into the main. Thomſon, 
If fo > Tis rs high. life high ee are draun: - 
A ſaint in crape is twice a ſaint in lawn. 
A judge is juſt: a chancellor juſter fill: 
A gownman,.learn'd: a ſhop—what you wills | 


| Wile; if a miniſter ; but, if a king, p 7 

LY More wife, more lears'd, more juſt, mare every hinge 

| 5 b No L - TE, 

| 18. [is Soo: Ben 3 mind: 

Juſt: as the twig: is bent the tree's inclin'd. 5 


HBoaſtful and rough, your firfl fon is a ſquire; 
The next, a-tradeſnan,.mcek, and much a liar; 
Tom ft: nts a ſoldier, open, bold, and brave: 
Will ſneaks a ferivener, an exceeding knave. 
Is he a churchman? then he” s fond of power; 
. A quakes ? ſiy ; a preſbyterian? fourz - 
8 A ſmart freethinker ? ? all things in-an hour. „ 1, Bop. 


19, 2 what a grace was lente on this "I 73 f 
Hype rion's curlo; the. front of Jove himſelf; 7 
An eye like Mars to threaten and command 6: 


A ftation like the hera'd Mercuj y, - 

New ligbted on a beay? n kiſivg_ hill; t 

A combination, and a form indeed, eee 

Where every god did ſeem to ſet bis (cal, - | = 
. 0 give ; che world allurance of a. wan. 8 | Shaker wt 


bk: A H b 3 | | o. The- 


3s 7 As FM: Pp: E * D 1 X. 


20. The e towers, the l ane, VP 
| The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, | 

Vea, all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve; Mies 7s : : 1 

And, like the baſeleſs fabtic of a viſion, /- 

Leave not a wreck behind. 3 eee 
III. . f SurrenoIons or a ed Yi 

s beste of den with 3 an r agreeable Wente 

pleaſes the eye, and that pleaſure conſiſts in ob- 

Erving that all the parts have a certain elegance, and 

are proportioned to each other; ſo does decency of be- 
baviour obtain the approbation of all with whom we 

convetſe, from the order, N 78 moderation 

Wo e our words and actions. _ Spedlator.. 


_ 


2. If Pericles, as hiſtorians report, could ſhake the 
= " Grmeft reſolutions of his hearers, and ſet the paſſions” of 
all Greece i in a ferment, when the public Welfare of his 
country, or the fear of hoſtile invaſions, was the ſubject; 
what may we not expect from that orator, who, with a 
becoming energy, warns his audience againſt thoſe evils 
- which have no remedy, When once N either 
tom prudence or time 44 EL. Neur. 


— 


- 


3. Though there is 2 great deal of OS in contem- 
plating the material world, by which I mean that ſyſtem 
of bodies into which nature has ſo curiouſſy wrought the 
maſs of dead matter, with the ſeveral relations which 
thoſe bodies bear to one another; there i is ſtill ſomething 
more wonderful and ſurpriſing in tontemplating the. 

; "would of life, or thoſe various animals with wh pee every 
part in the univerſe is. furniſhed. 2 = Speftater, 


43. Since it is certain that our hearts Seveive us in the 
2 3 of the world, and that we cannot command our· 
ſelves enough to reſign 3 it, though we every day wiſh our- 

ſelves diſengaged from its allurements; let us not land 


upon a formal taking of leave, but wean ourſelves from 
= m; while we are in the mĩdſt of them. Speckator. 


8 When a man has got ſuch a great wadiexalted ſou], 
175 as We: 8 can look upon: * an death, fete po- 


> 
- 


7 | * : 
0 . - 
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verty, with indifference, and cloſely adheres to Honeſty, 
in whatever ſhape ſhe, preſents herſelf; then it is that 
Virtue appears with: ſuch -a brightneſs, as that all-the 
world muſt admire her beauties.. Cicero 


6. To hear a judicious and elegant diſcourle from the - 
pulpit, which would in print make a noble figure, mur- 
dered by him who had learning and taſte to compoſe it, 
but, having been neglected as to one important part of 
his education, knows not how to deliver it otherwiſe 
than with a tone between ſinging and ſaying, or with a 
nod of his head, to enforce, as with a hammer, every 
emphatical word, or with the ſame unanimated mono- 
tony in which he was uſed to repeat Rue genus at Weſt- 


minſter- ſchool; what can be imagined more lamentable * 


yet what more common . Burgh. 


7. Having already ſhown how the fancy is affected by 
the works of nature, and afterwards confidered in gene- 
ral both the works of nature and of art, how they mutu- 

ally aſſiſt and complei- each other in forming ſuch ſcenes 
and proſpects as are moſt apt to delight the mind of the 
beholder ; I ſhall in this paper throw together ſome re- 

flections on that particular art, which has a more imme- 
diats. tendency than any other, to produce thoſe primary . 
pleaſures of the imagination which have hitherto been 
the ſubject of this diſcourſe. „ 


1 ES we ww” m wes ” LAT | . 


8. The cauſes of good and evil are ſo various and un- 
_certain, ſo. often entangled with each other, ſo diverſified 

by various relations, and fo much ſubject to accidents - 
which cannot be foreſeen ; that he who would fix his con- 
dition upon inconteſtible reaſons of preference, muſt live 


JJ Ai TXT 


and die inquiring and deliberating. Johnſon. 
p 9. He who through vaſt immenſity can pierce, © 
- See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerſe, © = 
- _ Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem runs © 
g. -- What other planets circle other ſuns, 
n What varied beings people every ſtar, 
. May tell why Heav'n has made us as we are. Poze. 
, 10. In that ſoft ſeaſon, when deſcending ſhowers” 
bo Call forth the greens and wake the riſing flowers; 


When 


£5 oc 4 r r E N 9 11 * 


When S falute the: n ar, 
And earth, relenting, feels the genial ray; 
As balmy ſleep had charm'd my cares to In, 
And love itſelf was baniſh'd from my breaſt ; 
A train of phantoms, in wild order roſe, 55 ITS... 
And, join d, this intellectual ſcene compoſe. Foes Vat 1 Ye 


11. Nor fame I light, nor fot her favours call 3 
She comes unlook'd for, if ſhe comes at all. 
But, Ache purchaſe coſt ſo. dear a price 1 85 0 
As ſoothing Folly, or exalting Vice; 
And, if the muſe muſt flatter lawleſs ſway, 
And follow ſtill where fortune leads the way 
Or, if no baſis bear my riſing name 
1 But the fallen ruins of another's fame; — | 
I) hen teach me, Heaven, to ſcorn the ks bayr; 
Drive from my brezft that wretched Juſt i praiſe, 
=_ Unblemiſh'd let me live, or die unknown: 


0, grant me honeſt fame, ar grant me none. Popes 


- py 
vow y N 


322. As one who long in populous ent, 
5 Where houſes thick 12 ſewers 1 5: 5. 955 
Fortb iſſuing on a ſummer's morn to breathe _ 
Among the pleaſant villages and fame 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight; * 
| The ſmell-of grain, or tedded graſs, or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural fight, each rural found; + + 
I chance, with nympb-like ſtep, fair virgin 8 N 
What pleaſing ſeem' d, for her now pleaſes more, 
She moſt, and in her look ſums all delight: 2 
Such pleaſure took the ſerpent ts behold |  __ 
This flowery plat, the ſweet receſs, of- e & . | 
Thus early, thus alone. Alon. 
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Sentences - 


" HOUGH 2 7 ati Gov il che 8 Br l 
ways, it muſt be owned, in the company of the 


fences 3 .yer-is-it (as the moſt ſenſible of Patt Has juſt. 
. fairly worth the ſeven.  Melmoth... 
2. An elevated genius, employed i in butle- things ep- 
. 922 we the liile. of GREY * the” ſun in his 


evenin 2 


* i 


3 


his magnĩtude; and pleaſes more, though he dazzles leſs. 


Pagen 
3. The horror with which we entertain the thought? , 
of death (or indeed of any future evil), and the. uncer- 


tainty of its approach, fill a melancholy mind with innu* 
merable apprehenſions and ſuſpicions. Spectator- 
4. If envious people were to aſk. themſelves, whether 


they would exchange their entire ſituations with the 


perſons envied (I mean their minds, paſſions, notions, 
as well as their perſons, fortunes, dignities, &c.)—lI pre- 
ſume the ſelf. love common to human nature, would ge- 
. nerally make them prefer their own condition... , 


"A Shenftones 5 


. Notwithſtanding all the ende of | Cicero, hiſtory in- 
forms us that Marcus proved a mere blockhead; and that 


Nature (who, it ſeems, was even wit; the ſon for her 


prodigality to the father) rendered him incapable of im- 


proving, by all-the rules of eloquence, the precepts of 


philoſophy, his own endeavours, and the moſt refined 


converſation in Athens. © Spettator, 
6. The opera (which action is joined with muſic iu 


order to entertain che eye at the ſame time with the ear?) 


I muſt beg leave (with all due ſubmiſſion to the taſte vf 
the great) to conſider as a forced conjunction of, two. 


things which nature does not allow to go together. Burgh. 


J. As to my on abilities in [peaking (for 1 ſhall ad- 
mit this charge, although expeiience hath convinced me, 


that what is called the power of eloquence depends for 
the moſt part upon the heaters, and that the characters 
of public ſpeakers are determined by that degree of fa- 


vour Which you vouckiafe to each), if long practice, I 
ſay, hath given me any proficiency in {peaking, you have 


ever found it devoted to my country. - Demgſbener. 


8. When Socrates? fetters were knocked: off (as was 


ufaal to be done on the day that the condemned perſug? 


was to be executed), being ſeated in the midſt of his diſe 


ciples, and laying one of his legs over the «ther-in a very _ 


unconcerned poſture, he began to rub it where it had been 


4 


— 


—— 
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evening declination; he remĩts his ſplendour, but retains 


galled 


7 1 


— 


* 
1 
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| called by the 3 iron; and ( whether 3 it was to ſhow the i In- 
difference with which he entertained the thoughts of his 
approaching death, or (after his uſual manner) to take 
every occafion of philoſophizing upon ſome uſeful ſubject) 
he obſerved the pleaſure of that ſenſation which now aroſe 
in thoſe very parts of his leg that juſt before had been 
ſo much pained by the fetters. Upon this he reflected 
on the nature of pleaſure and pain in general, and how 
BY u Sera ſucceeded one another, 1 1 9 Spectator, 


9. Let us, (bnce life can little riore ſupply 
Than juſt to look about us and to die) 
Ex patiate free o'er all this ſcene of man; 
A mighty maze ! but not without a plan, 5 ru. 


10. His years are young, but his experience old; 
His head unmellow'd, but bis judgment ripe; | 
And, in a word, (for far behind his worth 

» Come all the praiſes that I now beſtow). 
He is complete iti feature and in mind, 
> WIV all eas grace to grace a gentleman. . 
| * Shakeſpeare's Two Gentlemen of erona. 


11. That n man i' th' world who ſhall report he has : 

A better wife, let him in nought be truſte-, | 

Fer ſpeaking falſe in that. Thou art „one 

(If thy rare qualities, ſweet gentleneſs, _ 

Thy meekneſs ſaint-like, wife. like government, 
- Obeying in commanding, and thy parts "2 
Sovereign and pious, could but ſpeak the out) 
| The queen of earth]y queens. . Shakeſpeare's 0 8%. 


12. Forthwith (behold t'c2 excellence, the 2 3 
Which God hath in his mighty angels plac'd) 2 
Their arms away they threw, and to the hills 
(For earth has this variety from heaven 
Oft pleaſure fituate in hill and dale) | 
Light as the lightning's glimpſe, they ran; wert flew; 7 
From their foundations loos'ning to and fro. 
Ther pinck'd the ſested bills, with all their load. 
Rocks, waters, woods; aud by the. {baggy —_—_ 
n, . them in . bands. 7 5 ee Ee 
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V. Examples of IxrERROGATIoV; or Dueſtioning. 
I, FINE day when the Moon was under an eclipſe, ſhe 
D complained thus to the Sun of the diſcoatinuance 
of his favours. My deareſt friend, ſaid ſhe, why do you 
not ſhine upon me as you uſed to do? Do 1 not ſhine up- 
on thee ? {aid the Sun: I am very ſure that l intend it. 
Ono! replies the Moon: but | now perceive the reaſon, 
I fee that dirty planet the earth is got between us. 
CE Tt Ln” Dogſiey's Fables. 
2. Searching every kingdom for the man who has the 
| leaſt comfort in life, where is he to be fund ?—In the 
royal palace, —What ! His Majeſty ? Yes, eſpecially if 
be be deſpoti . Art of Thinking. 
3. Lou have obliged a man: very well!“ what would 
you have more? Is not the conſciouſneſs of doing good 
a ſufficient CV Art of Thinking, 


4. A ce:tain paſſenger at ſea had tae curioſity to aſk 
the pilot of the veſſel, what death his father died of, 

What death! ſaid the pilot: why, he perithed at ſea, as 

my grandfather did before him. And are you not a- 

fraid of truſting yourſelf to an element that has proved 

thus fatal to your family? Afraid! by no means; is not 
your father dead? Ves; but he died in his bed. Aud 

why then, returned the pilot, are you not afraid of truſt- « 

ing yourſelf to your bed? Art of Thiaaking, © MW 


B. Is it credible, is it poſſible, that the mighty foul of 

à Newton ſhould ſhare exactly the ſame fate with the, vi- 
leſt inſet that crawls upon the ground; that, after having 
laid open the myſteries of nature, and puſhed its diſcove- 
ries almoſt to the very boundaries of the univerſe, it ſhould, . 
on a ſudden, have all its lights at once extinguiſhed, and 
ſink into everlaſting. darkneſs and inſenſibility? Spedtator. 


6. Suppoſe à youth to have no proſpect either of fit: 
ting in parliament, of pleading at the bar, of appearing. 
upon the ſtage or in the pulpit ; does it follow, that he 
need beſtow no pains in learning to ſpeak properly his as. 
tive language? Vill he never have occaſion to read, ina a 
company of his friends, a copy of verſes, a paſſage "0 hy 3 
1 + | 4 8 
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bock or news- paper? Muſt be never read a diſcourſe of 


Tillotſon, or a chapter of the Whole Duty of Man, for 


the inſtruction of his children and ſervants? Cicero 


juſtly obſerves, that addreſs in ſpeaking is highly orna- - 


mental, as well as uſeful, even in private life. The limbs 

are parts of the body much leſs noble than the tongue; 
yet no gentleman grudges a conſiderable expence of time 
and money to bave his fon taught to uſe them properly: 


which is very commendable. And is there no attention 


. to be paid to the uſe of the tongue, the glory of man : 


| Burgh, | 


7. Does greatneſs ſecure perſons of rank from iofirmi- 


* 


— 


ties either of body or mind? Will the head ach, the gout, 


or fever, ſpare » prince any aufe than « ſadject ? When. 
old age comes to lie heavy upon him, will his engineers 
relieve him of the load? Can his guards and centinels, 


by doubling and trebling their numbers, and their watch- 
Fulneſs, prevent the approach of death? Nay, iSealouſy, 
or even ill-humour, diſturb his happineſs, will the cringes 

of his fawning attendants reſtore his tranquillity ? What 
comfort has he in reflecting, (if he can Ake tl. ; 
tion) while the colic, like Prometheus's vulture, tears his 

| bowels, that he is under a canopy of 

da with gold? When the pangs of the gout or ſtone ex- 
to from him ſcreams of agony, do the titles of Highneſs 
or Majeſty come ſweatly into his ear? If he is agithted | 
- With rage, does the ſound: of Serene, or moſt Chriſtian, 


e re flec- 


crimſon velvet fring- 


prevent his ſtating, reddening. and graſhing with his teetb, 
like a madman ? Would not a twinge of the tooth ach, 


or an affront from an inferior, make the mighty Caeſar 


forget that he was emperor of the world? Montaigna. 
8. When will you, my Countrymen, when will you 


rouſe from your indolence, and bethink yourſelves of what 
is to be done? When you are forced to it by ſome fatal 


diſafter : When irreſiflible neceſſity drives you. —W hat 


think you of the diſgraces which are already come upon 
you? Is not'the paſt ſufficient to ſtimulate. yohr activity? 
. er, do you wait for ſomething more forcible and urgent? 
_ How long will you amuſe yourſelves with enquiring of 
_- oneanothcrafternews as you ramble idly about the fireets? 
What news ſo firange ever came to A 


thens, as that a 
Macedonian 


— 
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AIecesabss mould ſubdue t 
Greece 5 5 


ws biste, and; lord it over 
| | Demgſthenes. 


9. What is the Viel tin&ure of the Roe IT 
To. peace of mind and harmony within? _ : 
What the bright ſparkling of the fineſt . 

To the ſoft ſoothing of a calm reply? ?: 

Can comelineſs of form, or 1 or air, l 

With comelineſs of words or deeds compare? 

No :—thoſe at firſt th' unwary heart may gain; 


But Ns theſe, only, Can the heart retain. 55 > bs 
. Wrong'd in my love all profers l diſdain z 3 5 
Deceiv'd for once, I truſt not kings ONES; » 


Ye have my anſwer——What remains to do, 

Your king, Ulyſſes, may conſult with you. 

What needs he the defence this arm can make ? 

' Has he not walls no human force can ſhake? 
Has he not fenc'd his guarded navy round 

With piles, with ramparts, and a trench profound? 2 
And will not theſe, the wonders he has done, 


| Repel the rage of Priam 5 "fingle | ſoa? 3 Homer. RW. 
VL Examples of Cunts, or a gradual Qncreaſe oy wo 0 
or Paſian. T 


Ons LT your whole nature. Conta your- 
ſelves not oaly as ſenſitive, but as rational beings; 
not only as rational, but ſocial; not only as focial, but 
iiamortal. . CO Lleir. | 


RE Whom be did ws, he als did reden $2: -. 
and whom he did predeſtinate, them he alſo called; and 
whom he called, them he allo e ; and whom he * 
| e them he alſo glorified. „ Pau. 


We What hope i is there remaining of liberty, if wha ' 
ever is their pleaſure, it is lawfal for them to do; if 
what is law ful fox them to do, they are able to do; if 

- what they are able. to do, they dare do; if what they 

dare dd, they really execute; and if what taey execute iS, 
no e to 2 „ Geerd. 


| Nothing i is more pleaſant 10 the fancy, than to en- 5 
va itlelf bo 8 in its contewplation of the* various | 
: Eee = ies "> on 
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proportions which 3 its ſeverdl bie * to he other: 
when it compares the body of a man to.the bulk of the 
| whole earth; the earth to the circle it deſcribes round 
the ſun; that circle to the ſphere of the fixed ſtars ; the 
| ſphere of the bxed ſtars to the circuit of- the whole cre. 
ation; the whole creation itſelf, to the: n ſpace that 
is every where diffufed around. es Ent Spectalor. 


W- Aſter we have practiſed good Aas while, they 
become 'ealy.; and when they are eaſy, We begin to take 
pleaſure in them; and when they-pleaſe us, we do them 
frequently; and by frequency acts, a thing grows in- 
to a habit; and a confirmed habit is a ſecond kind of na- 
ture; and fo far as any thing is natural, ſo far it is ne- 
ceſſary, and we can hardly do otherwiſe; nay, we do It 
many times when we do not think of i it. Tillotſon 


t plealant to be virtuous and good. becauſe that 
- KH to excel many others: It is pleaſant to grow. better, 
- becauſe that is to excel ourſelves : it is fleaſant to mor- 
tify and ſubdue our luſts, becauſe that is victory: it is 
pleaſant to command our appetites and paſſions, and to 
Keep them in due order, within the houads of reaſon and 
e becauſe that is empire. 8 Tillotſon. 


. Tolly has a very beautiful e of thoughts a) 
to ſhow how amiable virtue is. We love à virtuous i — 
man, ſays he, who lives in the remoteſt parts of the 1 
earth, tho? we are altogether cut of the reach of his vir- Þ 
AE tue, and can receive from it no manner of benefit; nay, A 
one who died ſeveral ages 'ago, raiſes a ſceret fondneſs V 
_ '#nd-benev -olente for him in our minds, when we read his\ "A 
Rory : nay, what is till more, one who has been the. e- 
nemy of our country, POV. his wars were regulated iſ 
| ae and bumanity. e Sec ator. 5 


8. As trees and plants deceſſarity arife from ſeeds, fo ＋ 
are you, Anthony, the ſeed of this moſt calamitous war. Þ 54 
Fou mourn, 0 Romans, that three of your armies} +; 
have been lavghtered—they- were ſlaughtered. by An- A 
5, rh ycu lament the loſs of your moſt illuſtrious ci- I. 

i 


2 Som 


4 


en 


tizens—they were torn ſrom you by Anthony: : the au 
"thotity of this order i is deeply wounded—it is wounded 
"0 Ny in TOE; all the + calamitics we Upto: ever 

. os 4 ſince 


” 
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face behetd (and whiat chlpaiiies "AE we not | bekeld 29 
ne have been entirely owing: to Anthony. As Helen was 
ad of Troy, ſo the bane, the ee the: dafirutton' of this 
Ko ſlate e „ Ne Cicero, 


AAAS age « Giver me the cup, | 

at Aud let eee tothe trumpets ſpeak, 

r. The trumpets to the) cannoneers within, 

A he cannons to the hoav?ns; the heav'ns to bartl, | 

5 Now the king drinks to Hamlet. Trug. of Hare | 


nll 10 At thirty, man ſaſpefts himſelf «fo; 

2 Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan); „ 
At fifty, chides his infnmous delay; e _ 
e- B Putſbes his prudent: purpoſe to, reflive'y SUE CE TREE | 
it la all the magnanimity-of thoughty 

. Reſolves and re · reſolves then dies the ſame. | Tee 


ls * vii. bangt, of the fr epa! EmotioM ond W | 
Q 


E. — . — |, 


Jr AbMtRATIo& ContTener, Jor, Garzy; Covaack, Fran, 
is Lovx, . Prrx, ANGER, Ravence, and I rar ousr. 
4 "HAT a piece of work is man! how noble in: 
reaſan! how infinite in. faculties! in form and 


moving Tinh expreſs and admirable!” in ation how like: 
ts Y =D angel! in apprehenſion how like a god! _ Hamlet, 


5 Away no woman could deſcend ſo on. 

he A, {3 pping; dancing, worthleſs. tribe you. are. 

Vit only for yourſelyes, you herd together”: | 
And when, the circling glaſs warms your vain hearts, 
You talk of beauties that you never ſaw, 0 i 
And, fancy. raptures. that you never knew. Fair Penis — 


ed 3. Let mirth go on; let pleaſure know no pauſe, 
r. But BI). up every minute of this day. | 
F is yours my children, facred to your loves. 
10 The glorious fan himſelf fur you looks gay; 
ar. He chines for Altimont, and for Califia.— 


es Jake care my gates be open. Bid all welcome: 
* All who rejoice: with me to day are friends. 
Let each indulge his genius; each be glad, {COLT 
Al Jocund, and free, and ſwell the feaſt wirk cairth, 8 0 
$ The Gets book N 12 e „ 
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13 * Noas hall be grave, . 2 RY TY 08 BS ft, 
Loſſes and diſappointments, cares and poverty 0 
The rich man's inſolence, and great man's "HA 


In In wine ſhall be forgotten all. e Fraun 


4. All dark and: comfortleſs,: AFL 2 ee ee 
Where are thoſe various objects, that bet now | 
_ Employ'd my buly eyes? Where thoſe eyes 5.0 0g 
Theſe groping hands are now my Boy: guides, | 5 
And feeling, all my fight —* _- TW 450 
Oh miſery ! what words can found my grief! Wigs F 
Shut from the liviog, whilſt among the Reing; 1 
Dark as the grave. amidſt the buſtling world; 
At once from buſineſs, and from pleaſure burr 3 5 N wo. p 
No more to view the beauty of the fprmg, , 
Or ſee the face of kindred, or of friend! Trag. of bur. 


5 Thou ſpeak'ft a woman's ; hear a warrior's with, 
Right from their native land, the ftormy. oO, 

May the wind blow, till every keel is fix'd 
Immoveable in Caledonia's firand ! © 
Then ſhall our foes repent their bold . 


— * 


Lo of - 


Aud roving armies ſhun the fatal ſhore.” Trag of Daig. | 


6. Ab! mercy on my ſoul! What is that? My old 


friend's ghoſt? They fas, none but wicked folks. walk: 
I with 1 were at the bottom of a coal pit! La! how pale, Z 


and how long bis face i is grown fince bis death. He ne- 


ver was handſome: and death has improved bim very | 


much the wrong way.—Pray, do not come neat me. [ 


wiſhed you, very well when you were alive. But. I could 
never abide. a dead man cheek by jowl with me.—Ah, ah, 


. mercy on us! nonearer, pray! If it be only to take your 
leave of me that you are come back, I could have excu- 
ſed you the ceremony with all my heart. — r if; you— 
mercy on us—no nearer pray, —or if you have wronged 
any body, as you always loved money a little, 1 give you 


the word of a frighted Chriſtian, I will pray, as long, as 


pou pleaſe, for the deliverance and repoſe of your depart- 


ed ſoul. My good, worthy, noble friend, do, pray, diſ- 
appear, as ever you would wilh apt friend to come 
to his ſenſes again. Moliere's Blunderer. 


pts Who ean behold fuch beg and be blent! 5 


— - — 
0 — 


on: 


7 


o * 4 — io a 
* pw; 


ExAurrrs or rng PASSIONS; N "$77. 5 


Oh! 4 ac talk to thee * ever; 
For ever fix and gaze on thoſe dear eyes 
I Nene 3 they lend, = — * foul. 


Or * * 


8. "How like a fawning 88 by looks ! 
I hate him, for he is a chriſtian ; 
But amore, for that in Jow ſimplicity” 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of uſance here with us in Venice. 
If I-can catch him once upon the hip 
J will feed fat the ancient grudge 1 bear bim. 
He hates our ſacred nation; and he rails 
Ev'n there where merchants moſl do congregate; | 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 
Which he calls Ar . be my tribe 
If I forgive. him! Merch. of 2 


th As, i in a theatre, the eyes of men, 
Aſter a well grac'd. actor leaves the ſtage, yu 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, N 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious; | 
Even is, or with much more contempt, men's eyes 
Did fowl on Richard. No man-cried, God fave him!“ 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome he me 
But duſt was thrown upon his ſacred head 
Which, with ſuch gentle ſorrow, he ſhook off, | 
(His face Bill combating with tears and imiles, | 
The badges of his grief and patience), 1 
That had not God, for ſome tirong purpoſe, feed 
The hearts of men, they muſt pet force have melted, 
- Aud: barbariſm irlelt have e him.. Richard. ih 


' 
10. Hear me, raſh man; on thy allegiance hear me. 


Since thou halt ſtriven to make us break our vow, 
(Which nor our nature nor ous, place can bear) 
We baniſk thee for ever from our iht! rue, 
And kingdom. If, when three days are expir'd,. 
hy bares trunk be found in our: dowinions,; 1 
That moment is thy death. — Away! 8 
By j upiter this ſhall got be re vokid. , pas; of Lene 5 


- It. If it will feed nothing elſe; it will feed my re- 
5 | dee He hath diſgraced me, and W me of half 
78 "A 3 a. 


— 
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8 2 laughed 8 loſſes; A oY my gains, 
ſcorned my nation, thwarted my bargains; cooled my 
friends, heated mine enemies. And what's his reaſon ? 
1 am a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimenſions, ſenſes, affeQions,, paſſions ? 18 
he not fed with the fame food, hurt with the ſame wea ; 
| pons, ſubject to the ſame diſcaſes,. healed by the ſame 
means, warmed and cooled by the ſame ſummer and win - 
ter, as à Chriſtien is? if you prick us, do we not bleed? 
1 you tickle us, do we not laugh? if you poiſon. us, do 
ve not die? and. if vou wrong us, ſhall, we not revenge? 
If we are like you in the reſi, we will reſemble. you in 
- that, If a. Jew. wrong a Chriſtian, what is his. humility ? 
revenge, If a Chriſtian'wropg a-Jew, what ſhould his: 
ſuffetance be by Chu iſtian example? why, revenge. 
The villany you teach me, I will execute; and it wall 
89 hard but. ve will eter: the 2 Ie 


| - Merch: of I enice. 
85 | 12. Ye 3 ve EF, Nike be mern! he 
; Sweet myrtles, and ye golden orange grooves 
. giving, love · inſpiring, holy bow?r ! 5 
ow. in thy fragrant boſom, thou recei- "fie, Ee. 


A murd'rer 1 Oh, 1, ſhell ſtain thy liflies, „ 
BE And horror _ uſurp the; ſeat of; bliſs... N 5 e 

The day? 8. 3 has N bes . 
Then take, my longing eyes, your laſt full 6. 

Ob, What a Gght is here! how dreadful fair do, 8 
Who mov}d nat think that being innocent! 1 
Whete ſhall I irike ?— Who ſtrikes ber, kale bisl | 
My own life-blood will ifive at her. wound, — © 
But ſee, ſhe miles! I never ſhall: {mile more 5 
Lt ſtrongly tempts me to a parting kiſs. R 
Ha! ſmile again! She dreams of him ſhe "BREA oh | 
* Curſe en her charms. —Ll ſtab * oy them 911," 
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© Of the b. Pars of sten, 


* 


; N the. Eaglih langusg 15 there are nine different kinds: 8 
I of words, or parts of ſpeech, viz. Noun, Pronoun, Ad. | 
num. Verb, eee Adverb, 2 ee 

See. 


5 * * U' N. | 77 / 


| fb or ſubſtantive | is the 1 name of any objec; or of 
any perſon, place, or thing; as, Thomas, London, houſe. 
- Nouns have number and gender. E Top 
There are to numbers, the fingular and plural. Tlle 
ſingular” denotes one object; N Book. The Plural. denotes- 
more thau one; as, books. 
There are alſo wo genders, the noſes and feminine, 
Ie maſculine denotes a mali; as, boy. The feminine. 
denotes A female 5 as, girl, — Nouns: fignitying either male 8 
or female, are ſaid to be of the commer" gender; 3 as, 
Fervant, ehild.. Thoſe ſignifyitig neuber male nor fe- 
male, are laid to be of the neuter gender; as, N 
tires. 5 
Nouns are likewiſe proper and appellatize. Probe 
nouns belong to individuals only; as, Jobn, Tweed. Ap- 
ral uten nouns belong to all of a kind; as, man, river. 
Nouns denoting poſſeſſion, ate called hallen nouns; 
as, Wailliam' s 125 the city's rights: 


kg 


As 5 Variation of the Noun. 


1. With p beet to conder-—Book: books, plum plums, 1 | 
mountain mountains. LES horſes, prince prince 5, cage”. 2 


_” 


* * n 
1 : 
: * * 
o R 
. 
bY : 
3 1 
, 


' cages; Prise prizes, attach cas buſh buſhes, witneſs * 
witneſſes, fox foxes, calf calves, half halves, lens leaves, pay 

A ſheaf* ſheaves; ſelf ſelves, ſhelf ſhelves, loaf loaves; knife 7 
. knives, life lives, wife wives, thief thieves, wolf wolves, M 


ſtaff ſtaves. Chief chiefs, grief griefs, roof roofs, proof 
| proofs, hoof hoofs, ſcarf ſcarfs, wharf wharfs, dwarf 
dwarfs, fife fifes. City cities, mercy mercies, ſtory 
ſtories, academy academies. Boy boys, Joy joys, day' 
days, way ways. Man men, woman women, child chil- 
- dren, brother brethren or brothers, foot feet, tooth teeth, 
ox oxen, mouſe mice, die dice, gooſe geeſe, penny pence. 
2. With reſpect to gender. — Bachelor maid or virgin, 
boar ſow, boy girl, bridgroom bride, brother ſiſter, . 
buck doe, bull cow, cock hen, drake duck, drone bee, 
earl counteſs, father mother, friar nun, gander gooſe, 
grandfather grandmother, hero heroine, horſe mare, 
huſband wife, king queen, lad laſs, lord lady, man wo- 
man, nephew niece, ram ewe, ſon daughter, ſujtan ſul. | 
- tana, ſtag hind, ſteer heifer, uncle aunt, widower Wi- 
dow. Abbot abbeſs, actor actreſs, baron baroneſs, 
chanter chantreſs, count counteſs, emperor empreſs, 
governor governeſs, heir heireſs, hunter huntteſs, lion 
lioneſs, marquis marchioneſs, maſler miſtreſs, mayor 
mayoreſs, patron patroneſs, prieſt prieſteſs, prince prin- 
.ceſs, prior priorels, poet poeteſs, prophet propheteſs, 
ſhepherd ſhepherdeſe, ſuiter ſuitreſs, tiger tigreſs,-traitor 
traitreſs, viſcount viſcounteſs, votary votareſs. Admi- 
vifteator adminiſtratrix, executor executrix, teltator: 
teſtatrix;. Male child female-child, man- ſervant d 
N eee hen - ſparrow. 


D N ON O N 


: A 2 is Aa word uſed inftead of a noun 3 5 as, Tr N 

H me. 8 

Z Pronouns, 1 like 6 nouns, have att and ginder,—They, 

* bez allo per/on and Hale. \ 
There are three perſons ; the rl. 7 fond, and . 5 

1 —The f/ denotes the perlon or perſon Beaking ; „ 

The fecond denotes the perſon or perſons ſpoken . | 

| bY thor, you. The third denotes: the perſon or porious. | 
moe of 3. as, he, they. | 


: * TREE n are cu a. tl © forgaing and folowing. The 


22 
7 


a 
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| Ain como] y goes before the verb ; the Jaap 
ſtands after it; as, {love her. 
Pronouns denoting pofſefion are oalled 2 Mo. Rear | 
nouns 3 as, my- ine; thy thine. 1 
Pariatio of the Pee NET: 
5 Pa, 25 ee Hate, F. * Aate. 


N „ 
1555 2 8 Thou or vou, Thee or you, 8 
c a 2 He; ſhe, it. Him, her, it. 
Fo 8 We, CE CO AS LP. Us, 1 

* 2-8 Ye or you, Wk You, 

> o; Tay, e, 
e 8 ö f 88 Whom. | 8 ? 

LE Possxsswz PRO ο S. 
AOL Feng. | | uo ano | 5 


1. My or mine; 

2. Thy or thine, your or yours x 5 
| 3 His, were or hers, its, © 1 — — Sh 
5 ; | Pole Plural. . | e 

Bo" Our'er ours, e 
2. Vour or yours; 
3 Their or theirs | HEE 
| Whoſe 8 
n S567 "ADNOUN. | 
EP Away or Adjective, is a word added to a noun, 
to denote ſome quality, property, or e of it; 3, 
as, 2 W ze man, a round table. | 
"Adnouns expreſs degrees of "Tr NS | 
There are three degrees of compariſon the pe, 
comparative, and ſuperlative—The poſitive implies no di- 
rect compariſon, Hit fimply. affirms; as, John is w/e, 
The comparative denotes greater or leſ in compariſon; as 
James is wiſer, or eſs wiſe. The Juperlative denotes great. 
% or leaſt in compariſon ; as, George is wiſe or teaft wiſe, 
Some adnouns ſhow the extent of the noun's ſignifi- 
cation; as, a, an, and the. — Theſe are commonly called 
| Articler, Ar EL. 
5 . Variation of the ke 2 R 
NPE 14, With reſpect to compari zen — Wile, wiſer or more 
| * Wilen or aryl wite ; hard, harder or more hard, 
| hardeſt, | 


* When the m Wee che E may by 
if wife and the OO leaf wiſe 3, and ſo of the reſt. | 


2 : | Þ 


py 
ES 4.54 


. 


— 


382. APPEND: 
— or ne bard ; wicked, wee wicked; moſt wich. 


eg: improper, more improper, moſt improper; beautiful, 
more beautiful, moſt beautiful; indelicate, more jndeli- 

_ cate,” moſt indelicate *,—Good, better, beſt; bad, worle, 
worſt; much or many, more, "moſt; little, leſs, Tout. 


a 2. With 1 to- number. Thie theſe, that thoſe. 
N | 
- A Verb! is a word Reb denotes action or event; a5, FL 
love, I Hand. 
: Verbs, like pronouns, * * and ferſun, They 
have alſo woices, modes, and times. | 
There are two voicet; the adtwe and paſſive. The ac- 
tive denotes the accompliſhin an action or event; as, I 
beat. The paſive de notes The WC eri ing an e or 
event; as, I am beaten. _ 
There are five modes ; the indicative; eral con. 
Jundtine, . imperative, and inſſuitive The | indicative ex- 
„ reſſes or aſks a queſtion concerning the action or event 
| nſelf; as, 1 write, Do 1 write ? The potential ex preſſes 
er aſks 2 queſtion concerning the poſſibility, probability, 
propriety, liberty, or neceſſity. of the action or event; 
28, 1 can write, Can } Write? 1 may write, May Lwrite? £ 
Ibe conjundive follows a conjunction, and expreſſes an 
action or event, or the poſſibility, &c. of it, with. un- 
certainty or doubt; - as /f he fieep,, he ſhall o well; I 
with (that) you may be ſafe. The imperative intreats or 
commands; as Let mg write, Write thou. The infnitive 
1 2 the action or d indefinitely- or in an unlimi- 
ted manner with reſpect to number and perſon; as, To 
x ride 1 18 pleaſant. 1% ' 1 
There are /ix. times. or tenſor. The of nt-imperſedt}. 
I imperſ:a, and. future imperfect ; preſent-perfect; pa- 
fſerſect, and fature peiſict. They are denominated per- 
a or imperſect, from the action or event being repre- 
ſented as July e or not: e 4 cn is the 


1 1 


* When the Fgnification WR a FEY'S; and Su- 
perlative degrees of Adncuns. of one ſyllable, may generally 
6 Be formed. either by prefixing more. and moſt to the Poſitips, 
odr giving it the terminations er. and oft” as above: but moſt 
8 of tuo, and almoſt all of More than two fyllables, 
form theſe. degrees: beſt by more. * * belase ye: Rabens. 
Eu more if Prod IO 


— 


* 
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M. in erfeft ; I ſupped, dhe Abd inßenc 3 1 ſhall 
E. oo the 7 ji imperfedt 3 7 have ſupped, 1 
ſent perfect; I had ſupped, the paſt perfe ect; and 7 hall 
or will have ſapped, the future-perfet ; of the verb ſup. 

A verb added to another verb, to point out the mode 
or time, is called a helping verb; as, 7 hall write. The 
| verb to which'it is added, is called the principle verb. 

A verb is ſaid to be regular which has its paſt times 
indicetbve mode terminated with ed; as, love. 22 other 
verbs are ſaid to be irregular. | | 


V. ariation HxLrd Vers | 


Foy, . "may, thou mayſt or you may, be way; we 
may, ye or you may, they may. 
Might. I might, thou mightſt or you migin, he might” * 
we might, ye br you might, they might. 


| Can. I can, thou canſt or you can, he can: we can, yo f 


or you can, they can. 
Could. —1 could, thou couldſt or you could, he could: 2 
e could, ye or you could, they could. 
Shall. I thall, thou ſhalt or you tall, he mall: ; we wan, 
ye or you hall, they ſhall. 
| Should. —T mould. thou ſhouldſt vr you ſhould; he ſhould: 
we ſhould, ye or you ſhould, they ſhould. 
Will —1 wall, thou wilt: or you will, he will: we will, 
ye or you Will, they will, * a 
; Would, I would, thou wouldſt or you 1 would, he would: 
we would, ye or you would, they would. 
D0.— I do, thou doit or you do, he doth or docs we de, 
ye or you do, they do. 


Did. did, thou didſt or you did, he did: we aid, yo 


or you did, they did. 
Have. —Lhave, thou baſt or you ders he bath or has: 1 
we hare, ye or you have, they have. 


Hd. —I had, thou badft or you had, be had: we beg, hs 


ye or you had, they had. 


- Ought. —1 ought, thou oughtſt or you ovght, he ought 


we ought, ye or you ought, they ought. 
Muſt —l muſt, thou muſt or you muſt, he mut: 
muſt, ye or you mult, they muſt. 


Dore—l dare, thou dareſt o . dare. he N o. . 


Dag 


dares: we dare, „ 1 or 28 dare, they dare. 
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38• 


V in pere time. e am, thou art or . are, | be 
22 imperfeci—1 was, thou waſt or you were, he w. was: I 


Future imper fe — 1 ſhall or will be, thou ſhalt or wile 
be, or vou ſhall or will be, be ſhall or will be: we 
 thaller will be, ye or 0 ſhall or will be, A Gall: or 


* 
* 

” 

18 1 
* 
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ee 1 Aug Shak durſt or you aur, be durſt 5 ve 
Aurſt, 1 or r you durſt, they durſt. 


Beider Move.” ay 4 


is ;,, we are, ye or you are, they are. 


we were, ye or you were, they were. 


„Will be. 


Dries erf 85 bem, — haſt 9 or you. 


Pol perfet—I bad been, thou hadſt . or you had 
been, he bad been: we bad been, ve or vou had Fend 


Fol imperſeci -I might be. thou mightſt or you might 5 


Tuns 1 N LO or. Sight be, then may ſt or 
oh mightſt 


* 


can, muſt, 


3 7 e © 
$ > 
a * 4 * 


* 


have been, he hath or has been : we have been, ye or 
you have been, they have been. 


they had been. 


% 


8 * 


they may be. 


orten Move. 


| Prifent FIR B may be, thou N bis or Jg 
may be, be may be we mey be, ye or. you may NY, | 


Frurs perfect ſhall 6 or 1 Pha Eg thou walt or 
wilt have beep, or you ſhall or will. have been, he 
hall or will have been : we ſhall or will bave been, ye 


or you ſhall or wil have denn uy dale or will, dee \ 
been. | 


be, he might be: we might be, 10 or Sek might be, 
| they might be. 


© TR varying. the ok ln this . ;nflead of the aux- 
9 may, in the. Preſent- iruperfect and p. · ant perfect 
or dare, may be ſubſtituted; 
E the paſt- imperfect, aud paſt- perfect, weld, would, ſhould, me fi, 
In 41 the times, ought followed by to, 
put for the helping verb :- Thus I ought to be, thou 


or woe may be fubſtituted. 


I - 


Log to be or ycu ought to be, &c.. 


1 


ft-imperfe@, and. the future- 
& or paſt- perfect. 


N 


0 : 5 
* 


x 4 


4 


+ 


It may alfo be obſerved, . 
that the future imperſẽ & is the ſame as the preſent-imperfect or 
* che 2 as the Mrekot-pers | 


_ 


a: 


times, 
and inſtead of might 


— 


Wo, - 


8 


* * 
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mighiſt be or you may or might be, he may or - might 


be: we may or might be, ye or you may or might be, 
they may or might „ 


Praſent. perfect I may have been, thou mayſt have 


been or you may have been, he may have been: we 
may have been, 9 you may have been, they ma 
have been. 

Paſt perfect. wight have bone, owns might huvs 
been or you might have been, he might have been : 


we might have been, ye or you might 0 deen, they 
might have been. 


| Puture-perfeft —1 may or might have bes thou? mayſt 


or might have been or you may or might have been, 
he may or might have been: we may or might have 


been, ye or you may or might Hangs been, they way 
or might have been. 


' # 55 Coxuncrve Moves * ; 


| PRO imperfeR- time.——-[f 1 be, if chal be or if you 


be, if he be: if we be. if ye or you be, if they be. Or, 
— IF may be, if thou may be or if you may be. if 
he may be: if we — be, if ye or you may be, 1 
may be. 4 

Paſt i imperfect. 3 { were, if thou were or if you were, 
if be were: if we were, if ye or you were, if the 
were. Or, if I might be, if thou might be or if 
vou might be, if he might be: if we might e. if ye 
or you might be, if they might be. 


Future imper ect. RN 7 L thall' or will be. if thou man or 


will be or if you ſhall or will be, if he ſhall or will be: 
If we ſhall or will be, if ye or you ſhall or will be, if 
they ſhall or will be. Or. If I may or migbt he: BEE; 

tho may or micht be or if you may or might be. it 


be may or micht be. if we may or might be, if ye or 


you may or might be, if they may or might n 
Preſent perfect — f | have been. if thou have been or 7 


8 8 have been, if be have been: if we have pen; if 
KK 7 


„ 
* In. 1 time of this — the vals: (whether paving or prin». > 
0 0 ſhould not he varied from its form in the firſt perſon. DRE - : 
conjunRions, though, unleſs, that, &c. may be ſubſtituted throughout 
this mode, inſtead of ; and the ſame auxiliaries may be mu for may . 
and might as in the 3 See note, p. 386. 


Et 


20 
— 


” g "A D E N 5 FP! * 5 I 


ks or you . been, if they have Nerd Ol 
may have been, if thou may have been or if you may 


have been, if he- may have been: if we may have 


| ene. if ye or you 1 hove been, if they may have 
Po porfet.—If I had been, is thou had: been or if you 


had been, if he had been: if we had been, is ye or. 


vou had been, if they had been. Or; If I wight 
bave been, if thou might have been or if you might 
bave been, if he might have been: if we might have 
been, if ye or yu: might have been, if 320 might 
| have been. 

| Future pemecr.—lf 1 mall or will have been, if thou ſhall 
or will have been er if you-ſhall or will have been, if 


be ſhall or will have been: if we ſhall or will have been, 


if ye or you ſhall or will have been, if they ſhall or 


will have been. Or,—If I may or might have been, 
jf thou may or might have been or if you may or 


might ba ve been, if he may or might have been: if we 


may or might have been, if ye er you may ent 


have N . may or might bave been. 
m kaArrrx Mos. - n Ee 2 


*. PE 


2 N 1 


Werres . me be, be thou or you, tet : 


him be; let us bez be ye or you, let them ng 
; = 22 % r 8 «+; 
| | ISrIxrrvg Mons, Od, ae hace, 


79 Preſent, poſt, and Fee inperfett times:—To hw 
| Prof 700, and alen 3 have ene 


Acros Voice ihe e regular privit 7 TY 
9 1 FROM 5 


Preſent aper time — I love, thou nt or you > 4 
rs a2 72 or loves: : we bo 66) FEE or you lere Wers love. 


Fa. 


Th ec 5 SF 3 Ang 7 this mode” may be vo- 
ri wi the auxiliaries % and did, as follows: + - 


3 Pre ſent-im per feed —1 do love, thou doſtJove or you 55 law, he doth 


| r does . we do love, ye or you do love, they do love. 
5 Pa af-imperfe.—1 did love, thou didſt love or you did love, he did 
love: we did love, Je or 2 did rt * did love. Sf 


Fn - 


%F — em 
, 
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Pot imperfe®t bd loved; thou lovedſt or you loved, he 


loved: we loved, ye or you loved, they loved. 

Future imperfet—1 thall or will love, thou ſhalt or wilt 
love or you ſhall or will love, he ſhall or will love: we 
| thall or will love, ye or vou ſhall or will lovey I" all” 
or will love, 


Projent -perfeft,—T have Jad, hikes haſt Joved or you 


have loved; he hath er has loved: we have aue ve 
or you have loved, they have loved. | 


Paſt-berſe@.»—I. had loved, thou hadft:hove$6r-you had © 


loved, he had loved: we had loved, ye en had 
loved, they had loved. 


Future en feci.— mall or . laws 1 ebou Wale 


or wilt have loved or you ſhall or will bave loved, he 
' {hall or will bave loved: we hall or will have loved. 
ye or you ſhall er will buve wo — ſhall e or will” 
e loved. 1 


"IT 


8 Move +. 


| Preſent bare FSI may love, thou mayſt Jorge | 


you may love, he may love; we may love, ye or you 
may love, they may love. | 

Paſt umperſect — I might love, thou might t "+ or you 
might love, he might love: we might love, ye or your 
might love, they might love. 


Future imperfect. | may er might love, thou- d or 


mightſt love. or you may or might love, he may or 
might love: we may or might love, 10 or you" WAY or 
might love, they may or might love. 


Preſent perſect.— I may have loved, thou . have Ta 


ved or you may have loved, he may have loved: we 
may have loved, ye or you may have loved, they. may 
have loved. 


Paſt Perfect.— might have loved, thou mightſt hav lo- 


ved or you might have loved, he might have loved; Me 
might have loved, 7e or you might have. loved, they 
might have loved. 

Fuiure. perſect.— I may or might have loved, thou mayſt 
Wee ha ve loved or you may or might have loved, 
he Way or roy rel have loved : we may or might. bave 

| 55 K k 2 8 „ aba 


* a 


ab 4 ** * * D 1 * 


1 loved, Fo or you" may er mi cht have loved, hey a 
* ee e ads | 


* . & : ; 7 5 N * 1 


* It TIL ht FUE Seer en Move 25 A „ = 


| 2 time. — If I love, if thou Wee or if you 
love, if he love: if we love, if ye or you love, if they 
love. Or, — If 1 may love, if thou may love or if you 
may love, if he may love: if we way love, if ye or 
Fou may love, if they may love. 5 
| Pit i imperfe&.—If I loved, if thou loved e or if you loved, 
if bel loved: if we loved. if ye or you loved, if they 
loved. Or —if I might love, if thou might love or 
if you. -might love, if he. might love: if we might love, 
| if ye or you might love, if they might love. 
Flere imperſect. — If I ſhall or will love, if thou ſhall or 
Will 1555 or if you ſhall or will love, if he ſhall or wilt 
love; if we ſhall or will love, if ye or you ſhall or will 
love: if they ſhall ar will love Or, —If I. way or 
res love, if thou may or might love or if you may 
_ or might love, if he may or might love: it we may or 
© ryight love, if ye or you may or wight love, if they 
may or might love. : | 
Prefent perfect.— If I have loved, if thou ni loved or 
if you have loved, if he have loved: if we have loved, 
If ye or you have loved, if they have loved. Or,— 
If I wey have loved, if thou may have loved or if 
vou may have loved, if he may have loved: if we may 
bave loved, if as or you my DAVE: loved, i ow ay 
_chave . g's; 
Feel peuſect.—If 10 bad Jovel; ik as had 10 558 or if you 
bad loved, if he had 1 if we had loved, if ye or 
peu ad loved, if they had loved. Or, — If 1 might 
have loved, if thou might have loved or if you might 
© have loved, if he might have loved: if we might have 
loped, if ye or you 8 a loved, if they might 
have loved. © 
8 perfect — i I; ſball or will have. loved, if thou 
We 2 man or will have loved or if you hall ar will have 
3 loved, if he ſhall or will have loved: if we ſhall or will 
bu ve loved, if ye r you ſhall or will have loved, if 
227 ſhall or yu have loved. Or, —f 1. AY, or might 
— ic <a 
A n Ms; b 387. 15 
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* loved, if than may or might have loved or if you 
may or might have loved, if he may or might have 
loved: if we may or might bave loved, if ye or you 
may or . have loved, if CO my or might have 


loved. 


- 


\ 


adit overt 1oernArIVE Md. 


Future: TIO time,—i.et me love, love thou or 750 


let bim love: let us love, love ye or Jou, let em 
love. | 


Ixrierr IVE Mor. 


N paſt, and future. imperſe&t times, —To at 2 


ee pafl, and future perfect. —To have loved. 


The Passtvx Vote of a verb is always 8 by 
zading to the variations of the verb am, the paſſive par- 
ticiple; Thus, I am loved, thou art loved or you are 
loved, &c.- - the active voice may alſo be formed in 

2 fimilar manner, by adding the e&ve participle; Thus, 
1 am loving, thou art loviag or yoy are loving, &. 

"All. regular verbs are varied as love. The variations 
of Ahſt of the irregular verbs may be deduced from His 


8 Vraks. en 75 
Ants. avald,. .ariſen 4; beat, beat, NES: belle, 
eee, bend. beat, bent; unbend, unbent, un- 
bent; bereave, bereft * izzreft “; beſeech, beſought, 
beſought; ; bide, bade, bidders bind, bagad; bound; 
bite, bit, bitten; bleed, bled, bled ; blow, blew; blown; 
break, 4. ake or dioke;: broke or e breed, bred. 
bred; bring. brought, brought; build, built, built; 
burſt, burſt; burſt or burſten; bay. boug bt, bought; call. 
caſt, caſt; catch, caught, caught; ohide, chid, chid- 
den; chats. Shoe, choſen 3 cleave, clave or clove * clos 
den ; cliag, clang or. _ lung ; clothe, clad®, clag*, £ 


+ Ari, aroſe; 9 are e reſpeQively the heads of the wverd @ ariſe, in 
the firſt perſon lingular of the preſeat-impecſe, paſt-imperfe@t, and 
preſent⸗perfect times, indicative mode. Henee the verb ariſe may he 
eaſily varied. A ſimilar obſervation wien be made with reſpeck to 
the other verbs in chis catalogue. 1 


*The aſteriſe denotes, that the verb 70 Whicll it ! Th allxed i Tug 


- A 4 * * 5 : - 
. * 
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come, came, come; colt, coſt, coſt; erew, crew, oromec; 
cut, cut, cut; dare, durſt “, dared; dig, dug *, dug *; 
draw, drew, drawn; drink, drank, drunk: drive, drove, 
driven; do, did, done; eat, ate, eaten; fall, fell, fallen; 
feed, fed, fed; fight, fought, fought ;, find, ſound, found; 
flee, fled, fled ; fling, flung, fung; fly, flew, flown; 
forſake, ante forſaken; freeze, froze, Venen; 5 get, 
got, got or gotten; give, gave, given; go, went, gone; 
glind, ground, ground; 3 grow, grew, grown; hang, 
bung ®, hung * ; bave, had, had; bear, heard, heard; 
ew; hewed, bewn *; hide, hid, hidden; hit, hit, hit; 
b hold, held, beld; „hurt, hurt, hurt; Enit, knit, knit; 
know, Fueter aa 1 tay, Jay, laid; lead, led, led; 
leave, left, left; lend, lent, lent; let, let, let; lie, lay, 
lain; loſe, loſt, loſt; make, made, made; meet, met, 
met; mow, mowed, mown '; pay, paid, paid; put, 
put, put; read, road read ; rend, rent, rent; rid, _ 
rid; ride, rode, ridden; ring, rang, rung; riſe, roſe 
riſen; run, 1an, run; ſay, faid, faid ; ſaw, ſawed, Gwn®; * 
ſee, ſaw, ſeen; ſeek, ſoy ht, {ovght ; ſcerh, Yeethed, 
ſodden; fell, fold, fold ; ſend, ſent, ſent ; let, Tet; ſet; 
make, ſbook, 1 ; . loaded. loaden or laden *; 
have, We ved. ſhaven *; ſhear, ſhore *, ſhorn; ſhes, ſhed, 
ſhed; ſhine, ſhone “, ſhone *; boe, ſhod, ſhod ; ſhoot, 
Mek, ſhot ; ſhow, ſhowed, ſhown *; ſhrink, fhravk or 
\brunk, ſhrunk; ſbut, ſhut, ſhut ; tae. lang er ſung, 
fung; fink, ak d funk, ſunk; fir, fat, ſa 5. ay, 
Atw, lain ; flide, ſlid, flidden ; 5 ſling, flang, fl ung; A, | 
lit, flit ; lmike, ſmote, ſmitten ; ſnow, ſnowed, ſnown'*;; 
, ſewen, ſopeg „; ſpeak, ſpake or ſpoke, ſpoken; 
| ſpecd, ſpe d, ſped; en, ſpent, ſpent; ſpin, ſpan, ſpun ; 
ſpit ſpat, N iplit, ſplit, ſplit; ſpread, ſpread, 
- fpresd ; ipring, ſprang, ſprupg; daga, ſtood, ſtoed ; 
fleal, fiole, flolen; fiick, fivck, flutk; ſling, "eg 
flupg; fride, ſtrode; Ariaden ; 5 frike, 8ruek, ſtruck or 
ling, ſtrung, ſtrungz ſtrive, ſtrove *, „ ſtriven; 
"Arew, firewed, flrewu; ſwear, ſwore or ſmnye;: {worn ;: 
"feat, ſu cat, eat er westen; ſweh, ſwelled, ſwollen; 
A . - ons lu um; ſwing, ſwung, ſong ; + take, took, 
taken; teach, taught, taught; tear, tore or tare,” torn , 
tell, told, told; think, thought, thought 3- thrive, throve, 
| * hon. threw, thrown ; 8 8 ihruſt, thruſt; 


l | 8 | "NG | - 
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5 tread, trode, PR > Ra? Wear, wore, worn; weave woven, 


woven * wet, wet, wet; win, won, won 3. work, 


wrought *, wrought * *, Wing, Vg. rung; 3. wits, 


vor, writ or written. 


|  PARTICIPLE. 
wy Patviciphe | is a word partaking at once of the nature 4 


| of a verb and adnoun; as loving, loved. | 
There are two participles, the ave add * The 


adbtivs partieiple denotes the accompli Ging of an action or 


event; as, I am beating. The paſſive denotes the ff. 
ering of an action or event; as, I am braten. The for- 


mer always ends i ing ; Th e — E 


with ed. 
OE Lil. of Pagers | 8 
7 ANC: 55 Pari. 465. - Part oe 
4 Be, 3 Being, Been, * 
5 Love, | Loving, : Loved, 
">. , ee, 
l „Beginning, Regan, 
Bend, 5 7 _ Bending, e 
© EY nd” A D VE R 5 


2 


An 1 is a word 3 added to a verb or 


5 nel but fometimes alfo to an adnoun or another 


adverb to point out, a circumſtance, or to ſhow the man- 
ner of it; as, John fings well, Yau are truly wiſe, The 
Parliament i is now ſitting, He was very much i 4 


Lift of Apveans. a 
3 1 preſently, immediately, * FR 11. 


gd. before, hi herto, heretofore, ſince, ago, yeſter - | 


day, hereafter, henceforth, hencefarward, to-morrow, 


oft, often, oftentimes, . ſoon, ſeldom, hourly, daily, 


weekly, monthly, , yearly, always, when, then, ever, 


never, here, there, where, elſewhere, ſomewhere,. no- 


43. 


where, every-where, tegetber, apart, afunder, bither, 


. thither, whither, ppward, downward, forward backwand 
hence, thence, hence, once, twice, Mice, ſecondly, 
I 22 | thirdly, 8 


* 


— 


— 
. 


3% 1 8 2 1 * * D il; K 


r 
We» 


thirdly, . mock; little, enough, more, moſt, leſs, 


leaſt, ſomewhat, yea, yes, verily, truly, certainly, aſſu- 


| redly, undoubtedly, Hay, no, not, how, why, wherefore, 


whether, haply, perbaps, poſſibly, probably, peradven- 
ture, as, ſo, very, e almoſt, alike, otherwiſe, 


wiſely, Jen e K openly, bardly, e _ 


pily. 


7 ＋ 


rr PREPOSITLON.. 8 


A Pretofvtion | is a word which always requires r 
part of ſpeech after it, with which it expreſſes a circum 
ftance of ſome word or words preceding it , as, T he 
riſing ef the fun. Thomas went o town, John came grem 


+ * 4+ 6 is te by his friends. 


4 


298 Iii of Pakrosrriors. 5 3 & 8 KS. 


e b in, into, of, at, by, with, on, upon, to, un- b 
to, above, below, over, under, beneath; about, Arnd 
before, behind; after, againit, among, amongſt, bende, 


n 


beſides, between, berwixt, beyond, WR. edu 
; toward, 9 within, without. 955 cp . ee 


e INT ERIEKCTI ON. . 


An Irterjeion is a word which expreſſes ſome ſudden 


or len emotion or paſſion; 07 alas } 51 „ wy 
I. Ir EAZTerions- 1 ws 2 


4 


0 oh, EY PT alack, lo, behold, fy, n wy 


, alk,” ho." fes, h day, ha, h 
| #5 e mam. 8 "APs hey ay, ha, 2 5 


2  CONJUNCTION. | Ss 


n ; 
A ee is a word which connects 1 


| as; 1- left the town on Monday, and returned on Satur- ; 


day: The poſt i is come, but Ui e ow news. B+ 158 


(BESET mr $555 22 A 8 Z 


js 5 


Nep. 72 "IDLE ION * 


b 2 Mofi . may be IP? into ad adverbs. 57 addin the” 
fyllable ly ; as, from ja comes july. 25 8 
This definition is given rather an the common one, be- | 

1 gangs as We and more wa waited, LR CTR, $6 PH 


wn} | TEE * 
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eli {oem F411. x Tort | 
. "1 of Conpunerrons. e 
And, ata, be either, or, neither, nor, ING Sg 
though, although, except, unleſs, e n 994 
anding; ROE whereas, leſt, ſince. ; „„ 


—\ Adverts; | Beata. Sober dine 1 e e 8 


are in variable; excepting theſe adverbs, * * ö 
fone; F W or often, tener, ofteneſtl, | 
657 II. Of CONSTRUCTION. „ 1 

Fr * ax ſhould agree with its agent in aun ber Ny 

M and perſon as, 1 boys are diligent, jo ge Ad f 


7 Common SW... HE» \ 
The five is arrived. Is your relations in town? Is the hits 
watered ? The ſtockings is mended. The ſtreets is dirty, My 
father and mother is gone abroad. The bellows, 1s boken. 'The 
tongs is Joſt. Where is the ſnuſfers? We was in in the country. 
You was in bed. They was at the play. Was you awake? Was 
your ſiſters at home? There was twenty. Who was all there? 
His. friends has forſaken him. My brether and ſiſter has ſeen it. 
Has the ſervants been there? Has the goods been fold ? The 
children has ſupped. The men has fought. The boys has been 
at ſchool. Gong and ha comes to all. Time and tide waits for 
no man. | 


| 2. dor ent v* a verb, ben 2 pronoun, ſhould be 
in the foregoing ſtate; the obi ect ih in the W as 
8 loves her rf. 


W | 5 | Commin 1 | 
8 was * 3 her and me. Him and * 33 
Who opened the door? Me. Who put up the window ? Hin 
Who blew out the candle? Her. Who gained the prize? Us" 
Who tore the book ? Them. No man 1s ſo brave as him, nor any 
woman 


, : „ 2 i * : 
1 A 1 4 — 
rr err 


þ 7 


8 The agent of a web will eaſily be known, by aſking a queſ- 
tion with the verb, thus The boys are e Who | are * 
gent? The boys. Boys it the agent. 

Every noun is of the ſecond or third e che 33 RN og 
the :obje& is ſpoken 20; the third, when ſpuken of. 

I The o4zed of a verb will be caſily known, by aſking a queſtion 
with the verb and its agent, thus—Lle loves her. Whom does he 
love? Her. Her is the object. The agent of a verb common 


U 
1 Io» — — 
C —— — 


ly precedes it, the object follows it. Some verbs properly ſpeake 
ug, have no ob feet; as, | Hund, he Heep, ſhe Wall. Mut 8 


* 
. 
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BE woman ſo . as her, You r re wiſer than him. He 1s 
more -. fooliſh than how: 895 e Weder — 2 8 Who fo . 
you love? ag 4 pL 


3. A prin requires he allowing Nate of a x pro» 


noun after it; "AS, He gave it to me. FB 


Common Errors. * © 


„ DoalE — wand 1. Who did you give it to? Who aid 
from? Who do you deal with! 5 11 mags 


; FLO The verb Am admits of the foregoing flate op 
© pronoun, both before and after it; as, { am. he who 


wrote: the letter: except in the infioitive mods; e ** | 
be 3 IF be . r 


| 2 2 2 * 
* eas | | 


3 Ea ſpoke ſo well. That is her who FN "EE 
charmingly. I am him who came to town. K was her who 
dreſſed fo gay. This is them. 


3 . pronoun ſhould agree with its antecedent. {that is 1% 
the noun or nouns for which it is uſed) in number, 
3 ee and perſon ; as, When my Junher Gin, 0 . 


ed to me 2 whole fortune. -o. 


4 5 


6: II the agent of a verb; 'or er ef pronoun, 5 
- denote.a collection or aſſemblage of iodividuals in one 
doc, it may be conſidered either as of the /iagular or 
e. number; as, The company n or are come. 15 


— 


7. If the agent of a verb, or antecedent of a pronoun, 8 
couſiſts of two or more nouns or pronouns, connected by... 
the conjunction and, it malt be confilered as of the plus * 
ral number, and higbeſt perſon mentioned: 2s, Wealth. 
and me, though deſirable are not eſſestial to happi- 
© nels; My brother and / went to church, where wwe heard 
an-excellent ſermon. +. 


* The pronoun it, though wish of the peuter gen- 
dleer, is frequently uſed with vefpedt to children or 3 
malt; as, It is a good child; It is a noble an⁰L,m E 


The fame pronoun is alſo” applied to perſons 0 or ee 
* * 9 ſhe ; Kun, 5 3 


Ro The: 
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9. Fhe pronouns who. "abies; and whoſe ſhould be 
a with reſpect to per/ons only: as, The man who is 
truly wiſe; Sbe whom | love; Thi, man wine. breaſt i is 
; pure.” | . 


10. The pronoun bel as on — is uſed 
wich reſpect to objects of every kind; as, Which per/or 
animal, or thing, is it? In any other caſe, to apply 1 it to 
5 e is improper. 


aw. < 


& 


11. The poſſeſſive pronouns my, thy, ber, our,” your, 
fad their, are uſed before the noun with which they de- 
note poſſeſhon ; mine, thine *, hers, ours, yours, and 
theirs, after it: as, Theſe are my books 3 3 ory: Thele. books 
Are mine. 


— ” * -1 
* 


12. The pronoun own is added to my, mine, thy thine” 
his, her, our, your, their, and the poſſeſſive one's. only 
for the fake of emphaſis; as, This is my own book. In 
like manner, to render an expreſſion more emphatical, 
ſome pronouns take the terminations e /e/ves ; Thus. 
myſelf, thyſelf, yourſelf, himſelf, herſelf, el one's Al, 


ourſelves, yourfeteg, themſelves, * 


: T3. An adngun Soft agree in number with 1 noun to 


which it is added: as, This man, theſe men ; That man, 
' - thoſe men. Bs =» 


- 


14. Double comparatives and feperlatives are impro- 5 
| per fuch as, none CITY fer, moſt ww i/e eli SY 


15. The FEET OP or articles a and an are kd: oth; 
nouns of the ffagular number only t ; the with nouns 
of either number: as, A man, an angel; The man, ibe 
men. 


16. A is pot before words hegoning with's een of 
9 2 / | ' | | \ A - an 5 5 


» ; a . 2 
5 / , E : s ' # 


Mine and Eine are Hs ſed inſtead of m ood and thy, vba 
the ſucceeding word begins with a vowel or b: mute; 15 mine arm, 
thine beir. 

t lt is cuſtomary indeed to ſay 4 bo. fund men, a Fete karl, 


&c.; but, in We. expreſſions, a is TUBS for the numeral ad- 
uoun one. 


4 . 
— * * 
. * 
” ” n , 
8 ate. Wade — — 
—— — — — 


7 Ar rr Dix. bee. 


an befors words beginning with a vowel or L mute: 8 

8 SN . 

A or an is uſed to N a 5 Nele object indefe 

| . ; the to expreſs one. or more objects de efanitely : as, 
A man or an angel. ſignifies any man or angel; the man, 

or the men, ſiguifies ſome particular man or men. Hence 
8 or an has been termed the inde efinite, 1 ws the * 


nile artic le. | p 


" Univerſally.. That confirution is beft which A ok 
agreeable to the nature of the compoſition, dapreflive of 
the ſenſe, and pleaſing to the ens. | 

| 

* In fa! caſts! for ſound's fake, it is better to write an than « a 
Before words, 5 with 6, even when the 4 is , 2 : 
. i | EET... 
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